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US on sidelines as Koreas get closer for Olympics 


By Kim Gamel 

Stars and Stripes 

SEOUL, South Korea — If only for an 
Olympic moment, North and South Korea 
have come together in talks that have eased 
tensions after months of saber ratthng that 
threatened to propel the divided peninsula 


into a new war. 

The two longtime adversaries agreed 
Wednesday to form a combined women’s 
ice hockey team and to march together 
under a unified flag at the opening ceremo¬ 
ny of the Winter Games, which will begin 
Feb. 9 in a South Korean resort town. 

North Korean cheerleaders, pop stars 


and taekwondo competitors also will be 
part of a 550-member delegation joining 
the Pyeongchang Olympics. 

The detente has raised hopes for recon¬ 
ciliation between the sides, but observers 
say it’s likely temporary and could come 
at a cost to U.S.-led efforts to pressure the 
North Korean regime to abandon its nucle¬ 


ar weapons program. 

Japanese Foreign Minister Taro Kono 
called it a “charm offensive” by the North 
and warned the world not to be naive about 
the communist state’s motives in agreeing to 
participate in the quadrennial competition. 

SEE OLYMPICS ON PAGE 4 
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New USAREUR 


commander says 
readiness is key 


By Dan Stoutamire 
Stars and Stripes 

WIESBADEN, Germany 
— The new commander of U.S. 
Army Europe is eyeing readiness 
and interoperability with allied 
forces as his 
m^or pri¬ 
orities as he 
settles back 
in Germany, 
where he 
was born to 
a U.S. Army 
family de¬ 
cades ago. 

“Readi¬ 
ness will be 
our watch¬ 
word, it will be our mission, it 
will be our life, for it is in readi¬ 
ness that we find strength, and 
therefore in readiness that we 
find peace,” Lt. Gen. Christopher 
Cavoli said during an assump- 
tion-of-command ceremony at 
Clay Kaserne on Thursday. 

It’s a position for which Cavoli, 
who arrived just weeks ago from 
his former post as commander of 
the Hawaii-based 25th Infantry 
Division, would seem to be well- 
suited. Born in Wuerzburg, he 
speaks three European languag¬ 
es — Russian, Italian and Span¬ 
ish — and has served as a foreign 
area officer with a focus on Eur¬ 


asia. He’s also been a fellow at the 
George C. Marshall European 
Center for Security Studies in 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen. 

“Chris is special — a true war¬ 
rior-scholar,” said Gen. Curtis 
Scaparrotti, U.S. European Com¬ 
mand chief and Supreme Ai¬ 
ded Commander in Europe. “He 
brings a unique set of skills and 
experience to this theater.” 

Cavoli takes over as the United 
States is building up forces on 
the Continent in response to an 
increasingly assertive Russia. 
Augmenting its two permanent 
combat brigades, USAREUR has 
in recent years added a rotational 
aviation brigade and a rotational 
heavy brigade. 

Getting the forces of NATO’s 
29 members to operate seam¬ 
lessly together has been an al¬ 
liance goal since its foundation 
in 1949. Analysts say it has been 
achieved to a significant degree 
only over the past decade, after 
years of joint combat operations in 
Afghanistan. 

Lt. Gen. Ben Hodges — Cavo- 
li’s predecessor, who retired last 
month — consistently emphasized 
the need to use NATO’s combined 
strength to shore up the alliance’s 
eastern flank against a possible 
Russian threat. Work is now un¬ 
derway to expand a number of 
bases in the region. It’s a policy 
Cavoli intends to continue, he 



Cavoli 



Photos by Michael Abrams/S tars and Stripes 


Lt. Gen. Christopher Cavoli, left, takes the U.S. Army Europe colors from Gen. Curtis Scaparrotti, 
commander of U.S. European Command, at Cavoli’s assumption-of-command ceremony Thursday at Clay 
Kaserne in Wiesbaden, Germany. 

said. 

“I owe a great debt of gratitude 
to my predecessor, whose brilliant 
leadership is something that we 
will depend on and build on,” he 
said. “(NATO is) the most success¬ 
ful, strongest military alliance in 
the history of mankind. I will do 
our part to keep things so.” 

Cavoli’s first week in charge in 
Wiesbaden coincides with a USA¬ 
REUR commanders’ conference, 
where he will offer guidance to 
U.S. military leaders on the Con¬ 
tinent and get updates on training 
exercises. 

“I understand the importance 
of this position, I understand 
the gravity of these times, and 
I will not let you down,” he told 
Scaparrotti. 

st^Sa^ireldanisffrp^xom "-The honor guard stands at attention during the USAREUR 

Twitter: @DKS_stripes assumption-of-command ceremony for Lt. Gen. Christopher Cavoli. 
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173rd BCT paratroopers show 
setup speed in heavy cargo 
exercise at Grafenwoehr field 


By Martin E gnash 
Stars and Stripes 

GRAFENWOEHR, Germany 
— Thirty-seven paratroopers 
with the Army’s 173rd Brigade 
Combat Team (Airborne) jumped 
onto a snowy field here during a 
heavy drop exercise Wednesday. 

“The ability to jump into any¬ 
where, set up artillery and shoot 
missions at the speed that we do 
really increases the lethality of 
the Army,” said 1st Lt. Tanner 
Plomb, a fire directions officer 


with 173rd BCT. 

About 100 soldiers participated 
in the exercise, during which pal¬ 
leted cargo, including M777 155 
mm howitzers, was dropped from 
an aircraft and paratroopers 
scrambled to get them into firing 
condition as quickly as possible. 

After setting up the dropped 
howitzers, which took less than 
30 minutes, the soldiers fired live 
rounds at targets several miles 
away. 

egnash.martin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Marty_Stripes 



Above: A soldier radios in. Left: Soldiers provide cover in the snow. 
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Courtesy of the Blue House 


South Korean President Moon Jae-in meets with some of his nation’s Olympic athletes at a 
training center in Jincheon, South Korea, on Wednesday. 


Olympics: Diplomat believes N. Korea 
likely sees an opening to ease sanctions 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

“It is not the time to ease pressure, or to re¬ 
ward North Korea,” Kono was quoted as saying 
earlier this week. “The fact that North Korea 
is engaging in dialogue could be interpreted as 
proof that the sanctions are working.” 

US sidelined 

Left on the sidelines, the United States has 
cautiously welcomed the talks while vowing to 
maintain its campaign of maximum pressure 
and sanctions against the North. 

“We see this as an opportunity for the re¬ 
gime to see the value of ending its international 
isolation by denuclearization. We still are very 
much focused and hope that that happens,” 
White House spokeswoman Sarah Sanders told 
reporters Wednesday. 

“This isn’t the first time that the two coun¬ 
tries have marched together, and we hope that 
this experience gives North Korea and its ath¬ 
letes a small taste of freedom,” she added. 

The US. military agreed to suspend annual 
war games with South Korea until after the 
Olympics and the March 8-18 Paralympics. 
But it has continued to build up resources in 
the region, deploying three types of superson¬ 
ic bombers to Guam and dispatching several 
warships. 

Inter-Korean negotiations have unfolded 
with surprising speed since North Korea’s 
leader offered an olive branch in his New Year’s 
speech. That was a sharp turnaround from the 
2017 address in which Kim Jong Un said his 
country was entering the “final stages” of test¬ 
launching an intercontinental ballistic missile, 
prompting President Donald Trump to tweet 
“it won’t happen!” 

A year later North Korea has test-fired three 
ICBMs, including two that flew over Japan, and 
conducted its sixth and most powerful under¬ 
ground nuclear test while engaging in a bitter 
war of words with Trump. 

But the regime also has been hit with pun¬ 
ishing economic sanctions and diplomatic pres¬ 
sure that officials say are starting to bite. 

Trump’s threats to unleash “fire and fury” 
and to “totally destroy” North Korea if forced to 
defend the US. and its allies also have injected 
a new element of uncertainty in the decades-old 
standoff. The president has alternated between 
threatening military action and indicating a 
willingness to hold talks with Kim himself He 
questioned the value of such a meeting in an in¬ 
terview this week with Reuters. 

“I’d sit down, but Pm not sure that sitting 
down will solve the problem,” Trump told the 
news agency. 

Evans Revere, a former senior US. diplomat 
who has been part of recent unofficial talks 
with the North Koreans, said Pyongyang prob¬ 


ably sees an opening to try to boost its image in 
a bid to persuade the South and other countries 
to ease punishing economic sanctions and in¬ 
ternational isolation. 

“This is about creating an atmosphere of 
hope and anticipation and using South Korea’s 
eagerness to host the games successfully,” he 
said Tuesday in an interview. “Once that is 
done the hope is that people will begin to be 
sympathetic to the North’s agenda.” 

“I’m absolutely convinced that after a small 
window around the Olympics you will see them 
testing again both in the nuclear area and in 
the ICBM area,” he said. 

At least in the short term, it’s a victory for 
South Korean President Moon Jae-in, who 
has pressed for the North to participate in the 
Olympics as part of his outreach efforts and to 
tamp down fears about security of the games, 
which are taking place about 60 miles south of 
the heavily fortified border. 

“I believe it will be a great opportunity to 
thaw the South-North Korea relationship that 
is frozen solid,” Moon said Wednesday while 
visiting athletes at a training center south of 
Seoul. 

The two sides have agreed to renew mili¬ 
tary talks on easing border tensions, although 
North Korea swatted away an attempt to raise 
the nuclear issue and reiterated that its nuclear 
weapons are aimed at the US. in the opening 
meeting on Jan. 9. South Korean and US. of¬ 
ficials have played down the risk to their long¬ 
standing alliance, which was forced during the 
1950-53 war that ended in an armistice instead 
of a peace treaty. The US. maintains about 
28,500 servicemembers in South Korea. 

Alliance dilemma 

But experts said Seoul could face a dilemma 
as it tries to extend the Olympic detente to other 
issues, such as family reunions of Korean War 
survivors who were left divided and whether to 
reopen the joint business venture at the Kae¬ 
song industrial complex. 

“I do think while we should welcome North 
Korea’s overture to the South and easing of 
tensions, we should be clear-eyed about what 
North Korea will demand in return for this 
overture,” Sue Mi Terry, a senior fellow at the 
Center for Strategic and International Studies, 
said this week in a podcast. 

“If South Korea does decide to concede to 
North Korea or just to improve relations with 
North Korea... I am concerned that it’s going to 
create a fissure in the alliance and really cause 
problems,” she said. “I do think that President 
Moon understands this and so South Korea is in 
a difficult position right now.” 

gamel.kim@stripesxom 
Twitter: (akimgamel 


Dems who served 
advocate diplomacy 
regarding N. Korea 


By Claudia Grisales 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Two veterans 
serving in Congress said Wednesday 
that they traveled to the Korean Pen¬ 
insula last week in hopes of heading 
off President Donald Trump’s escalat¬ 
ing war rhetoric. 

During a five-day trip. Sen. Tammy 
Duckworth, D-Ill., a former combat 
pilot, and Rep. Ruben Gallego, D-Ariz., 
who served as a Marine in the Iraq 
War, visited with US. military leaders 
and allies in South Korea, Japan and 
the Korean Demilitarized Zone. 

“I have a lot of questions that... have 
not been reflected in what the admin¬ 
istration has brought up as priorities 
in their discussions on North Korea,” 
Duckworth, who lost both legs in the 
Iraq War, said Wednesday during a 
news briefing to explain what prompt¬ 
ed their trip. 

The comments could signal a po¬ 
tential, growing divide on Capitol Hill 
on whether the United States should 
pursue military strikes against North 
Korea. 

Earlier Wednesday, a key Repub¬ 
lican senator lauded Trump’s tough 
rhetoric with North Korean leader 
Kim Jong Un. 

Trump “is the first president to 
challenge North Korea,” Sen. Lindsey 
Graham, R-S.C., said during a wide- 
ranging national security discussion 
at the D.C.-based offices for the Amer¬ 
ican Enterprise Institute, a conserva¬ 
tive think tank. “It’s just not smart to 
let someone this crazy... have a nucle¬ 
ar arsenal.” 

A day earlier. Sen. Ted Cruz ex¬ 
pressed support for Trump’s approach 
and pushed for deeper sanctions 
against North Korea to put Kim “on 
his heels.” 

“We’ve spent nearly three decades 
wondering what North Korea would 
do next,” Cruz, R-Texas, wrote in an 
op-ed column in Tuesday’s Washing¬ 
ton Post. “It’s time for North Korea to 
fear what America will do next.” 

As Trump and his administration’s 
talk against North Korea has grown 
aggressive in recent months, some 
members of Congress have worried 
it could inadvertently lead the United 
States into a costly and deadly war. 
Recent false alarms of missile attacks 
in Hawaii and Japan have added to the 
fears. 

There has also been concern from 
Duckworth, Gallego and other Demo¬ 
cratic lawmakers that statements from 
the Trump administration suggesting 
North Korea’s possession of nuclear 
intercontinental ballistic missiles is 
reason enough to start a war with 
Kim’s regime. 

Gallego said he and Duckworth were 
pleased to hear from military leaders 
that they aren’t gunning for a fight. 

“What we heard was, ‘We’re ready 
to go, but diplomacy is where we need 


to be,”’ Gallego said. “I think we need 
to hear that more from the White 
House.” 

A report last year by 38 North, a 
website of the US.-Korea Institute at 
Johns Hopkins University, suggested 
a war with North Korea could lead to 
millions of deaths, with millions more 
injured. 

“There is no such thing as a surgi¬ 
cal strike,” Duckworth said. “There’s 
no such thing as limited war. Once 
it starts, we are talking ground 
invasion.” 

Duckworth also pointed to recent 
talks between South Korea and North 
Korea on the Winter Olympics in Py- 
eongchang. South Korea, next month 
as a positive development. On Wednes¬ 
day, the two countries announced they 
would march into the opening ceremo¬ 
ny together as a unified group. 

Cruz and Graham, however, issued 
warnings about the move. On Wednes¬ 
day, Graham compared it to Adolf 
Hitler’s efforts during the 1936 Sum¬ 
mer Olympics in Berlin to advance his 
cause. 

“I think what Kim Jong Un is going 
to see out of this is ‘how bad could I 
be? I’m going to the biggest party in 
the world,”’ Graham warned. “If we 
can negotiate an end to this. I’d be the 
happiest guy in the world. South Korea 
is a great ally, they are in a bad spot. 
But I think the signals they are send¬ 
ing to North Korea are undercutting 
what Trump is trying to do, which will 
make it more likely that we will build 
up military capability, not less.” 

In his column, Cruz argued against 
lifting sanctions during the Olympics. 

“Temporarily lifting sanctions on 
North Korea to pave the way for its 
participation in the Olympics, an idea 
that initially emerged from these talks, 
would be a grave mistake,” he wrote. 

In November, Duckworth and Gal¬ 
lego were joined by several lawmakers 
in expressing concerns over the rising 
Trump administration rhetoric, in¬ 
cluding Sen. Chris Murphy, D-Conn., 
and Rep. Ted Lieu, D-Calif, another 
veteran. 

The group of lawmakers said they 
want Trump to understand that he 
must go to Congress before a pre-emp¬ 
tive strike against North Korea. 

Through proposed legislation and a 
joint letter signed last fall, 16 military 
veterans serving in Congress, includ¬ 
ing Duckworth, Lieu and Gallego, 
signed a letter warning of the dan¬ 
gers of a ground invasion with North 
Korea. 

“The Joint Chiefs of Staff has now 
confirmed that the only way to de¬ 
stroy North Korea’s nuclear arsenal is 
through a ground invasion,” the letter 
read. “That is deeply disturbing and 
could result in hundreds of thousands, 
or even millions of deaths in just the 
first few days of fighting.” 

grisales.claudia@strlpes.com 

Twitter: @cgrisales 
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Few Navy leaders face 
court-martial for failures 



The collision-damaged USS Fitzgerald sits in dry dock last year at 
\bkosuka Naval Base, Japan. 


By Wyatt Olson 
Stars and Stripes 

FORT SHAFTER, Hawaii 
— The Navy’s decision to pursue 
charges of negligent homicide 
against the former commanders 
of the USS Fitzgerald and the USS 
John S. McCain has little prece¬ 
dent, according to a Navy scholar 
who has extensively scrutinized 
cases of command failure. 

“Operationally, we don’t take 
commanding officers to court- 
martial,” said Capt. Michael 
Junge, a military professor at the 
Naval War College in Newport, 

R. I. “We do nonjudicial punish¬ 
ment, and we administratively 
remove them from the ship. We 
dust our hands off and we move 
on.” 

On Tuesday, the Navy said it 
would convene Article 32 hear¬ 
ings to consider courts-martial 
for Cmdr. Bryce Benson, who 
commanded the USS Fitzgerald, 
and Cmdr. Alfredo Sanchez, for¬ 
mer commander of the USS John 

S. McCain, for their roles in two 
deadly collisions last year. 

On June 17, seven sailors died 
after the Fitzgerald crashed into 
a civilian merchant ship about 
60 miles southwest of Yokosuka 
Naval Base, Japan. The McCain 
collided with an oil tanker near 
Singapore on Aug. 21, leaving 10 
sailors dead. 


Benson and Sanchez, along 
with several junior officers, also 
are facing charges of dereliction 
of duty and endangering a ship. 

In the past 40 years, only two 
commanders have been court- 
martialed and convicted for op¬ 
erational decisions they made, 
Junge said. 

No commanding officer has 
been convicted in the past 30 
years at court-martial for an op¬ 
erational failing, he said. 

Take, for example, a deadly 
crash involving a US. submarine 
on Feb. 9, 2001. The Los Angeles- 
class USS Greeneville surfaced 
in waters a few miles off the 
southern coast of Oahu, Hawaii, 
smashing into the Ehime Maru, a 
Japanese ship used to train high- 
schoolers to fish. Nine people on 
the ship were killed, including 
four students. 

In a public court of inquiry, the 
Navy found Cmdr. Scott Waddle 
and several other Greeneville 
crewmembers at fault for the col¬ 
lision. The court recommended 


no court-martial for the officers 
involved because the inquiry 
had found no “criminal intent or 
deliberate misconduct.” Waddle 
was given nonjudicial punish¬ 
ment, and then retired with an 
honorable discharge. 

Numbers provided by Junge 
underscore how infrequent¬ 
ly commanding officers are 
court-martialed. 

“Every year, there are fewer 
than 200 officers across the Navy 
who go to court-martial,” he said. 
“There are 56,000 officers in the 
Navy. There are roughly. I’d say, 
1,200 commanding officers at all 
ranks.” 

The most recent courts-martial 
of commanding officers were in 
2015 and 2011 for charges related 
to sexual assault and rape, Junge 
said. Before those, you’d have to 
go back to 1990 to find a case of 
a court-martialed commanding 
officer — one that has much in 
common with the Fitzgerald and 
McCain collisions. 

In November 1989, the destroy¬ 


er USS Kinkaid collided with 
a Panamanian merchant ship 
in the Strait of Malacca, which 
ripped a wide hole into the side of 
the American vessel and crushed 
the ship’s navigator, who was 
asleep in his bunk, Junge said. 
More than a dozen other sailors 
were injured. 

Although the ship’s command¬ 
er, John Cochrane, was asleep in 
his cabin throughout the chain of 
decisions made by other officers 
that led to the collision, he was 
court-martialed for negligence 
but was acquitted. 

The Article 32 hearings are the 
military world’s version of a civil¬ 
ian grand jury, a body that deter¬ 
mines whether enough evidence 
exists to warrant holding a trial. 

A brief Navy statement, howev¬ 
er, “did not provide a good, coher¬ 
ent explanation of the rationale” 
underpinning the decision to pur¬ 


Christian SENYK/Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 


sue courts-martial of the Fitzger¬ 
ald and McCain commanders, 
Junge said. 

The Navy did not respond to a 
request by Stars and Stripes for 
such an explanation. 

The Navy has been under pres¬ 
sure by lawmakers and the public 
to provide a full reckoning of the 
collisions and to mete out pun¬ 
ishment for those responsible. 
Members of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee grilled Navy 
officials during a September 
hearing, with family members of 
the deceased sailors sitting in the 
audience. 

Navy Secretary Richard Spen¬ 
cer and Adm. John Richardson, 
the chief of naval operations, 
were scheduled to testify Thurs¬ 
day afternoon at a House Armed 
Services subcommittee hearing. 

olson.wyatt@stripes.com 
Twitter: @WyattWOIson 


Victim identified in fatal 
stabbing of Marine in Calif. 


Ex-cashier gets 2 years 
for stealing $100K from 
Yokosuka base casino 


By Carl Prine 

The San Diego Union-Tribune 

The Marines have identified 
the student stabbed to death dur¬ 
ing a Tuesday incident at Camp 
Pendleton, Calif., but provided 
few other details about the ongo¬ 
ing investigation. 

Pfc. Ethan Barclay-Weberpal, 
18, was pronounced dead at the 
School of Infantry inside Camp 
Pendleton on Tuesday morning. 
Another Marine student is in 
custody. 

According to Marine Corps 
Training and Education Com¬ 
mand spokesman Capt. Joshua 
Pena, Barclay-Weberpal was as¬ 
signed to the school’s Lima Com¬ 
pany, Headquarters and Services 
Battalion. 

He was being reclassified after 
he attempted to pass the Basic 
Reconnaissance Course. 

“The name of the Marine in 
confinement, also assigned to the 
same unit, will not be released at 
this time,” Pena said by email. 

First responders were called 
to Area 52, the sprawling sec¬ 
tion of Camp Pendleton where 
the School of Infantry is housed, 
about 7:45 a.m. on Tuesday fol¬ 
lowing reports of an injured 
person. 


Pena referred all further ques¬ 
tions to Naval Criminal Investi¬ 
gative Service. Spokesmen there 
declined to comment, except to 
note that Pena’s command would 
release the name of the suspect. 

Identifying himself on his 
Facebook page as the father of 
the slain Marine, Scott Weberpal 
of Whitewater, Wis., said that he 
was being “inundated with mes¬ 
sage requests, friend requests, 
and media inquiries” but could 
not get to all of them. 

“It’s with excruciating sad¬ 
ness and tears in my eyes that 
I’m writing this - my only son, my 
own blood. Marine PFC Ethan 
Andrew Barclay-Weberpal, was 
killed yesterday morning at 
Camp Pendleton, CA,” Weberpal 
wrote. “He was stabbed by anoth¬ 
er Marine. There are few details 
at this time as there is an ongoing 
investigation. Arrangements are 
pending and I will post an update 
when I know more.” 

NCIS continues to probe anoth¬ 
er death at the School of Infantry. 

Pfc. Michael Philomeno Gi- 
annattasio, 22, of Armada, Mich., 
was found unresponsive during 
land navigation training on the 
Basic Reconnaissance Course in 
August. 


By Tyler Hlavac 
Stars and Stripes 

YOKOSUKA NAVAL BASE, 
Japan — A former base worker 
has been sentenced to two years in 
prison for stealing nearly $100,000 
from a Yokosuka casino in 2015. 

Cynthia Lopez Creseni, 60, a 
Philippine citizen, was sentenced 
Jan. 12 by a U.S. District Court in 
Kansas City, Mo. She will be re¬ 
turned to her home country after 
her incarceration. 

Creseni previously told a Naval 
Criminal Investigative Service 
agent in Kansas that she repeat¬ 
edly stole money while working 
as a cashier at a slot-machine 
room near Chili’s, according to 
an affidavit. 

NCIS officials long suspected 
Creseni’s involvement after being 
notified of missing cash in March 
2015, the affidavit said. It was 
Creseni who initially reported 
$112,300 missing from a safe 
after she returned from a vaca¬ 
tion in the U.S. As lead cashier, 
she was responsible for $227,300 
during the time of the theft. 

She denied involvement and 
fled to the Philippines. 


In July 2015, Creseni entered 
the U.S. and overstayed her visi¬ 
tor visa, which led to her arrest 
at an unspecified date by the De¬ 
partment of Homeland Security, 
according to the affidavit. 

Meanwhile, NCIS filed subpoe¬ 
nas to obtain Creseni’s phone and 
internet records. 

NCIS special agent Gerald Mar¬ 
tin found and interviewed Creseni 
on Jan. 24 at a fast-food restaurant 
in Overland Park, Kan., where she 
confessed to the thefts, according 
to Martin’s affidavit. 

Creseni first stole $1,000 to 
help a sick relative in the Philip¬ 
pines, the affidavit said. 

“Creseni stated that she contin¬ 
ued to take money over the course 
of six months, and falsified rec¬ 
onciliation documents that made 
the money appear as if it were 
accounted for during official au¬ 
dits,” the affidavit said. 

Creseni borrowed money from 
a bank and from other people 
charging her interest, which fu¬ 
eled further thefts, according to 
the affidavit. She spent the money 
on family members, plane tickets 
and an apartment in Yokosuka. 

hlavac.tyleriiistripes.com 
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WAR ON TERRORISM 

American troops 
to stay in Syria 
to counter Iran 



Hassan Ammar/AP 


Syrians walk by a poster with Arabic that reads, “Thank you guardians of the homeland,” in Aleppo, 
Syria, on Thursday. 


By Liz Sly 
AND Carol Morello 

The Washington Post 

BEIRUT — Secretary of State 
Rex Tillerson on Wednesday 
committed the US. to an indefi¬ 
nite military presence in Syria, 
citing a range of policy goals that 
extend far beyond the defeat of 
Islamic State as conditions for 
American troops to go home. 

But a crisis unfolding on the 
Syria-Turkey border that threat¬ 
ens to embroil the US. military 
in a wider regional conflict un¬ 
derscored how hard it will be for 
the relatively small US. presence 
in Syria to influence the outcome 
of the conflict there. 

Speaking in a m^or Syria- 
policy address hosted at Stanford 
University by the Hoover Institu¬ 
tion, Tillerson listed vanquish¬ 
ing al-Qaida, ousting Iran and 
securing a peace settlement that 
excludes President Bashar Assad 
as among the goals of a continued 
presence in Syria of about 2,000 
American troops currently de¬ 
ployed in a Kurdish-controlled 
corner of northeastern Syria. 

His comments represented the 
most comprehensive and ambi¬ 
tious articulation of Washing¬ 
ton’s often-contradictory policy 
in Syria since President Donald 
Trump took office a year ago, 
and they underline the extent to 
which the war against ISIS also 
inevitably has entangled the US. 
in the region’s other conflicts. 

The US. troops in northeastern 
Syria initially were deployed dur¬ 
ing the Obama presidency to aid 
local Kurdish forces in the fight 
against ISIS. Their presence 
now appears to be evolving into 


a wider regional policy aimed, 
among its goals, at fulfilling the 
Trump administration’s promises 
to get tough on Iran. 

Tillerson said the experience of 
the US. withdrawal from Iraq in 
2011, which was followed by the 
rise of ISIS and the US. military’s 
return to the region, necessitated 
an open-ended U.S. presence in 
Syria to prevent a revival of ISIS. 

“We cannot repeat the mistake 
of 2011, where a premature depar¬ 
ture from Iraq allowed al-Qaida 
in Iraq to survive and eventually 
become ISIS,” Tillerson said. 

But he also indicated that one 
of the biggest challenges of the 
post-ISIS era is Iran’s enhanced 
role. With ISIS now beaten back 
into a small pocket of territory 
along the Iraq-Syria border, the 
U.S. has to address the reality 
that Iran’s support for Assad in 
Syria has given Tehran a vastly 
expanded reach, he said. 

“Continued strategic threats 
to the U.S. other than ISIS per¬ 
sist. I am referring principally to 
Iran,” he said. “Iran has dramati¬ 
cally strengthened its presence 
in Syria by deploying Iranian 
Revolutionary Guard troops; 
supporting Lebanese Hezbollah; 
and importing proxy forces from 
Iraq, Afghanistan, Pakistan and 
elsewhere. Through its position 
in Syria, Iran is in a stronger po¬ 
sition to extend its track record 
of attacking U.S. interests, allies 
and personnel in the region. 

Squeezing Iran will, therefore, 
be one of the foremost goals of the 
continued U.S. troop presence in 
Syria, he said, acknowledging 
that the project will be difficult. 

“Syria remains a source of 
severe strategic problems and 


a mqjor challenge for our diplo¬ 
macy,” Tillerson said. “But the 
United States will continue to re¬ 
main engaged.” 

One of the starkest illustrations 
of the risks of the entanglement 
is unfolding now, as Turkey esca¬ 
lates threats to attack the Kurd¬ 
ish enclave of Afrin in northern 
Syria. 

The area is controlled by Kurd¬ 
ish fighters from the People’s 
Protection Units, or YPG, who 
are allied to the U.S. but did not 
directly participate in the fight 
against ISIS. They are closely 
tied to the Kurdistan Workers’ 
Party, or PKK, which is waging 
war against NATO member and 
U.S. ally Turkey. 

The latest threat from Turkey 
was triggered by U.S. military 
plans to train a 30,000-strong bor¬ 
der force to protect the Kurdish- 
controlled area of northeastern 
Syria. Turkey regards such a 
force as a threat to its national 
security. 

Saying that the force would 
represent “an army of terrorists,” 
Turkish President Recep Tayyip 
Erdogan has vowed to wage war 
on Syria’s Kurds. Turkish tanks 
and troops have massed in the 


border region, and Erdogan has 
said an invasion could occur this 
week. 

Confronted with the prospect 
of an imminent war that could 
draw in the U.S. and could force 
Washington to choose between 
two important allies, U.S. officials 
hastily have been recalibrating 
their descriptions of the force. 

The force “was not properly 
described,” Secretary of State 
Rex Tillerson told reporters on 
Wednesday after meeting with 
Turkish Foreign Minister Mevlut 
Cavusoglu in Vancouver. 

“It’s unfortunate that entire 
situation has been misportrayed, 
misdescribed, some people mis¬ 
spoke,” he said. “We are not creat¬ 
ing a border security force at all.” 

Rather, he said, the U.S. mili¬ 
tary will provide training to local 
elements to help secure areas 
that were liberated from ISIS, 
with U.S. assistance, during the 
past three years. 

The U.S. military said in a 
statement emailed to journalists 
that the force would be “internal¬ 
ly focused.” 

“This is not a new ‘army’ or 
conventional ‘border guard’ 
force,” the statement said. “These 


security forces are internally- 
focused to prevent Daesh fighters 
from fleeing Syria. These forces 
will augment local security in 
liberated areas and protect local 
populations,” the statement said, 
referring to ISIS by its Arabic 
acronym. 

Whether the semantics will be 
enough to head off the threatened 
Turkish assault on the Kurdish 
enclave of Afrin is unclear, how¬ 
ever. Turkey has been warning 
for more than a year that it will 
attack the enclave in northwest 
Syria, as well as eventually the 
entire Kurdish-controlled north¬ 
east, to prevent the YPG estab¬ 
lishing a permanent presence on 
its borders. 

Part of the confusion is rooted 
in a lack of coordination in Wash¬ 
ington between the different 
branches of the administration 
involved in the ISIS war, said 
Nicholas Heras of the Washing- 
ton-based Center for a New Amer¬ 
ican Security. “The Afrin crisis 
shows how difficult it is for U.S. 
policymakers to walk and chew 
gum when it comes to Syria,” he 
said. “This is shoot-from-the-hip 
policymaking.” 


US ambassador: Trump policy in Afghanistan is working 


By Edith M. Lederer 

Associated Press 

UNITED NATIONS — U.S. Ambassa¬ 
dor Nikki Haley said Wednesday that the 
Trump administration’s policy in Afghani¬ 
stan is working, saying talks between the 
government and Taliban extremists, and a 
peace process, are closer than ever before. 

She called a weekend trip to Afghani¬ 
stan by the UN. Security Council “great” 
because “we could see dramatic changes 
in terms of what the U.S. policy has been 
doing.” 

President Donald Trump’s plan for Af¬ 
ghanistan aims at ending America’s lon¬ 
gest war and eliminating a rising extremist 
threat in the country. 

It involves shifting away from a “time- 
based” approach to fighting the war to put 
emphasis instead on linking U.S. assistance 
to concrete results and cooperation from 
the Afghan government. It includes send¬ 


ing up to 3,900 more U.S. troops on top of 
the 8,400 Americans that former President 
Barack Obama left in Afghanistan. 

“The U.S. policy on Afghanistan is work¬ 
ing,” Haley said. “We are seeing that we 
are closer to talks with the Taliban and the 
peace process than we’ve seen before. ... 
And I think we really are going to work to¬ 
ward a peace process with the goal being 
that we do not want Afghanistan to be a 
safe haven for terrorism anymore.” 

Kazakhstan’s UN. Ambassador Kairat 
Umarov, the current council president who 
led the trip, said members were concerned 
“with the persistence of insecurity, espe¬ 
cially with the intensification of terrorist 
activities in the north and east of Afghani¬ 
stan and the regrouping of foreign terror¬ 
ist fighters coming out of Syria and Iraq in 
Afghanistan.” 

He said the council urged the intensi¬ 
fication of peace and reconciliation ef¬ 
forts, “knowing that the military solution 


cannot be sufficient without the political 
process.” 

Umarov said members also stressed 
the importance of sticking to the electoral 
calendar, which calls for elections for par¬ 
liament and district officials this year and 
president next year. 

Haley called elections “the biggest im¬ 
portance for the U.S.” 

“We, along with the council, reiterated 
the point that they need to be free and fair 
elections, but they also need to include 
every ethnic community so that it is inclu¬ 
sive and moves forward to being something 
that represents the people,” Haley said. 

The council visit followed the Trump ad¬ 
ministration’s announcement this month 
that it was suspending military aid to Paki¬ 
stan until it takes decisive action against 
militants. 

In August, the U.S. infuriated Pakistan 
by accusing it of providing a haven for ex¬ 
tremist groups that carry out attacks in 


neighboring Afghanistan. Pakistan repeat¬ 
edly has said it is acting against Taliban 
insurgents and members of the Haqqani 
militant group. 

Umarov said in response to a question 
on the impact of the U.S. action that “this 
was also a part of discussions” during the 
council trip. 

But he stressed that the discussions 
“were more on the positive side,” stressing 
that the Afghan government said it is ready 
to negotiate and work with regional part¬ 
ners on a host of issues. 

“So the message of the Afghan govern¬ 
ment was very reassuring from the point 
of view of continuing efforts to find the 
peaceful resolution to all the outstanding 
issues,” Umarov said. 

Haley didn’t comment on the Pakistan 
aid cut, but said earlier that the Afghan 
government asked “for consensus on inter¬ 
national pressure to get Pakistan to change 
its behavior.” 
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Lawmakers battle in final 
hours to avert shutdown 



Carolyn Kaster/AP 


President Donald Trump talks to the media Thursday on his arrival at 
the Pentagon. 


By Claudia Grisales 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Congress 
is barreling toward yet another 
deadline to keep the federal gov¬ 
ernment up and running. 

Funding is slated to run out by 
late Friday evening and without a 
temporary budget deal, the gov¬ 
ernment will shut down, trigger¬ 
ing a disruption to many federal 
operations and services, includ¬ 
ing military pay and programs. 

As of Thursday afternoon, law¬ 
makers were struggling to reach 
a bipartisan deal. 

“Risks are increasing substan¬ 
tially for a government shutdown, 
as it’s not clear who has the lever¬ 
age or how to get to the votes on 
a short-term continuing resolu¬ 
tion,” said Lauren Fish, a defense 
strategies research associate for 
the Center for a New American 
Security, a Washington think 
tank. “Everyone thinks someone 
else will be left taking the blame 
for a shutdown, so political expe¬ 
diency is increasing the risks.” 

To pass a stopgap budget bill. 
Republicans need votes from 
Democrats, who are holding out 
for an extension to the Deferred 
Action for Childhood Arrivals, or 
DACA, program, which is facing 
a March 5 deadline. 

Rhetoric related to the negotia¬ 
tions has escalated in recent days, 
as President Trump was accused 
of making disparaging remarks 
about Haiti and African nations. 
And those matters were compli¬ 


cated further when he tweeted 
Thursday that the Children’s 
Health Insurance Program, an¬ 
other key concern for Democrats, 
should not be part of a short-term 
deal. 

A shutdown would force the 
federal government to send non- 
essential workers home without 
pay and to close national parks 
and museums, and would trigger 
new administrative delays. It also 
would affect the Department of 
Defense. 

A 16-day shutdown in October 
2013 caused a rash of military 
programs to come to a sudden 
halt, including pay stoppage for 
military and civilian personnel 
and the disruption of base servic¬ 
es such as commissaries. In addi¬ 
tion, death gratuity payments for 
30 Gold Star families were also 
disrupted. 

“The impacts ... extend beyond 
the D.C. swamp,” Fish said. De¬ 
partment of Defense “employees 
don’t get paid, unless special pro¬ 
visions are put in place — that in¬ 
cludes soldiers downrange, depot 
workers maintaining aircraft and 
ships, and childcare providers 
on base. Usually military ser- 
vicemembers get paid, but if the 
process is rushed, arrangements 
can be forgotten, like the civil¬ 
ians who process such payments 
or death benefits.” 

The military, along with the 
rest of the government, is oper¬ 
ating off its fourth short-term 
funding bill since the fiscal year 
started Oct. 1. It’s become a com¬ 


mon practice for Congress to rely 
on the temporary spending mea¬ 
sures, known as continuing reso¬ 
lutions, which are used until a full 
budget is approved. 

Some Capitol Hill watchers 
still were hopeful lawmakers will 
reach a deal. 

“I still think no shutdown is 
more likely than a shutdown,” 
said Molly Reynolds, a gover¬ 
nance studies fellow at the Brook¬ 
ings Institution, a liberal-leaning 
think tank in Washington. “But 
the biggest difference... this time 
is that Senate Democrats seem 
more willing to possibly dig in.” 

Andrew Sherbo, a University 
of Denver finance professor who 
has tracked government budget 
issues, said that while there is a 
larger potential for a shutdown 
this time, he sees another tempo¬ 
rary funding plan passing. 

“In my view, they will get (a 
continuing resolution) through 
Feb. 16, but the next one would 
pose serious risks” of a shutdown 
if DACA is not resolved, Sherbo 
said. 

This comes as a House Repub¬ 
lican contingent known as the 
Freedom Caucus pushes for a 
harder line on immigration and 
some defense hawks push against 
temporary funding deals that un¬ 
dercut planning, readiness and 
stability for the military. 

“Our military is being used as 
a bargaining chip for completely 
unrelated items. The defense 
budget is being held hostage for 
DACA, which is not a deadline 


that expires tomorrow,” House 
Speaker Paul Ryan, R-Wis., said 
Thursday during a talk on de¬ 
fense issues at the Washington 
think tank Center for Strategic 
and International Studies. “We 
should not be holding hostage the 
military for this. It’s completely 
unrelated. Those are the partisan 
games being played right now.” 

The comments were a depar¬ 
ture from those issued a day 
earlier by Sen. Lindsey Graham, 
R-S.C., a chief negotiator vying for 
a bipartisan immigration deal. 

“For the Republicans to believe 
we will get all the defense fund¬ 
ing we desperately want and need 
and we’ll deal with the dreamers 
later, how naive can you be?” he 
said. “We need to deal with the 
DACA issue.” 

By Thursday evening, a House 
vote was scheduled to consider a 
Republican plan to extend fund¬ 
ing until mid-February and to 
address a fix for the Children’s 
Health Insurance Program. It 
still wasn’t clear hours ahead of 
the vote, however, if the plan could 
muster enough support to pass. 

The tally of Senate Democrats 


opposed to the plan was growing 
by Thursday afternoon. 

“We oppose the House con¬ 
tinuing resolution,” said Virginia 
Democrats and U.S. Sens. Mark 
Warner, a member of the Senate 
Finance and Budget Committees, 
and Tim Kaine, a member of 
the Senate Armed Services and 
Budget Committees, in a joint 
statement. “We will support a 
short-term C.R. for a few days to 
keep the government open while 
we stay in town and conclude our 
negotiations. ... The Republican 
leadership has to get serious about 
finding a budget deal and quit re¬ 
lying on short-term patches.” 

Military service secretaries 
and chiefs, in addition to the De¬ 
fense Secretary Jim Mattis, have 
urged Congress to avoid a shut¬ 
down, Fish said. 

“The planning and preparation 
for a shutdown expends a lot of 
staff time, including senior leader 
time,” she said. “Instead of focus¬ 
ing on adversary threats, these 
key leaders are dealing with the 
threat we’ve created ourselves.” 


grisales.claudia(i)stripes.com 
Twitter: @cgrisales 


Trump insists his views on a border wall have not ‘evolved’ 


By Alan Fram and Andrew 
Taylor 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President 
Donald Trump insisted Thursday 
his views on a border wall with 
Mexico have not evolved, push¬ 
ing back against his own chief of 
staff’s comments to lawmakers. 

Trump said on Twitter: “The 
Wall is the Wall, it has never 
changed or evolved from the first 
day I conceived of it.” 

Some Democrats who met with 
White House chief of staff John 
Kelly on Wednesday said Kelly 
told them parts of the border don’t 
need a wall — and that Trump 


didn’t know that when making 
campaign promises. 

Trump tweeted Thursday that 
some of the wall will be “see 
through,” and he wrote that the 
wall was never supposed to be 
built where there are natural bar¬ 
riers. He added that it “will be 
paid for, directly or indirectly, or 
through longer term reimburse¬ 
ment, by Mexico, which has a ri¬ 
diculous $71 billion dollar trade 
surplus with the U.S.” 

Kelly’s assertion that Trump’s 
views on immigration had evolved 
came as lawmakers try to reach 
accord on protecting hundreds of 
thousands of young immigrants 


from deportation, a push the 
White House and Republicans 
say they would back, if it’s cou¬ 
pled with tough border security 
measures and other restrictions. 

Trump tweeted Thursday, “If 
there is no Wall, there is no Deal!” 
He said the U.S. needs a wall “to 
help stop the massive inflow of 
drugs from Mexico, now rated 
the number one most dangerous 
country in the world.” 

Kelly made the remarks about 
Trump and the wall Wednesday at 
a closed-door meeting with mem¬ 
bers of the Congressional His¬ 
panic Caucus, participants said, 
and he made similar comments 


later on Fox News Channel. 

Kelly said on Fox he told the 
caucus that “they all say things 
during the course of campaigns 
that may or may not be fully in¬ 
formed.” He said Trump has 
“very definitely changed his at¬ 
titude” toward protecting the 
young immigrants, “and even the 
wall, once we briefed him.” 

“So he has evolved in the way 
he’s looked at things,” Kelly said. 
“Campaign to governing are two 
different things and this presi¬ 
dent has been very, very flexible 
in terms of what is within the 
realms of the possible.” 

Kelly’s comments were note¬ 
worthy because they openly 


acknowledged the difference be¬ 
tween campaign promises and 
governing, and even suggested 
that Trump needed to be educat¬ 
ed on the subject. 

They also come as lawmakers 
struggle to reach a bipartisan deal 
protecting “dreamers” — about 
800,000 people who arrived in 
the U.S. illegally as children and 
could be deported without legal 
protections. Part of negotiators’ 
problem has been uncertainty 
over what Trump would accept. 

“He’s not yet indicated what 
measure he’s willing to sign,” 
Senate M^ority Leader Mitch 
McConnell, R-Ky., told reporters 
Wednesday. 
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Kin shocked by 
reports of 13 
starved children 



Richard Drew/AP 


Unclaimed baggage sits Jan. 8 at New York's John F. Kennedy Airport after a water pipe burst following 
several days of weather-related delays in the wake of a powerful winter storm. 

Luggage in limbo: Bags still 
missing after JFK airport woes 


By Brian Melley 
AND Michael Balsamo 
Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — The grand¬ 
parents of 13 starved and tor¬ 
tured children say their son’s 
family looked happy and healthy 
when they last visited California 
six years ago. 

“They were just like any ordi¬ 
nary family,” said Betty Turpin, 
81, the mother of David Turpin. 
“And they had such good rela¬ 
tionships. I’m not just saying 
this stuff These kids, we were 
amazed. They were ‘sweetie’ this 
and ‘sweetie’ that to each other.” 

Betty Turpin and her husband, 
James Turpin, of Princeton, W.V., 
visited her son’s family for five 
days at their previous home in 
Murrieta, Calif. 

Betty Turpin told the South¬ 
ern California News Group on 
Wednesday that they are still in 
shock from learning that her son 
and his wife were arrested this 
week, after their children, ages 
2 to 29, were found malnourished 
with some in shackles. 

David and Louise Turpin, jailed 
on $9 million bail, are expected 
to make their first court appear¬ 
ance on Thursday, and could face 
charges including torture and 
child endangerment, authorities 
said. Prosecutors plan a news 
conference for earlier in the day. 

Betty Turpin said her son told 
her he had so many kids because 


Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — City offi¬ 
cials couldn’t find any records 
that the fire marshal conducted 
required annual inspections at a 
California home that doubled as 
a private school where authori¬ 
ties say 13 malnourished siblings 
were kept captive in filthy condi¬ 
tions by their parents. 

On Wednesday, a state law¬ 
maker for the area said he’s con¬ 
sidering introducing legislation 
requiring state officials to con¬ 
duct at least annual walkthroughs 
of schools. 

Private schools in California 
are not licensed by the state edu¬ 
cation department and no agen¬ 
cy regulates or oversees them, 
although they are supposed to 
register the number of students. 
They are, however, subject to an¬ 
nual inspections by state or local 
fire marshals. 

“I am extremely concerned 
about the lack of oversight the 
state of California currently has 
in monitoring private and home 


God wanted him to. She said her 
son shared her Pentecostal Chris¬ 
tian faith but he wasn’t affiliated 
with a church in California. 

“I feel they were model Chris¬ 
tians,” she said. “It’s hard to be¬ 
lieve all of this. Over the years, 
the Lord knows what happened.” 

James Turpin said that during 
their visit, “the all looked to me 
well-adjusted. They weren’t skin¬ 
ny or nothing. They were joyous 
to see us.” 

He said they were dealing with 
social workers in attempting to 
connect with their grandkids, who 
are hospitalized as they recover 
from their years-long ordeal. 

On Wednesday, authorities 
searched the couple’s current 
home in Perris, 60 miles southeast 
of Los Angeles, where one of the 
daughters, a 17-year-old, jumped 
out the window and called 911 on 
Sunday. Investigators removed 
dozens of boxes, what appeared to 
be two safes and pieces of a bed 
frame. 

Some siblings were shackled 
to furniture in the foul-smelling, 
four-bedroom home that looked 
perfectly normal from the 
outside. 

The Turpins have lived in two 
Riverside County communities 
since moving to California in 
2011, and police said they were 
never called to either home, nor 
were any reports fielded by child 
protective services. 


schools,” Assemblyman Jose Me¬ 
dina, a Democrat who represents 
the area, said. 

In response to a public records 
request by The Associated Press, 
Perris Assistant City Clerk Judy 
Haughney said Wednesday that 
there were no records of any 
fire inspections conducted at the 
home. The city’s fire marshal, 
Dave Martinez, did not return re¬ 
peated phone messages seeking 
comment. 

David Allen Turpin and his 
wife, Louise Anna Turpin, were 
arrested Sunday after authorities 
found the malnourished children 
in their home in Riverside Coun¬ 
ty. The couple were jailed on $9 
million bail each. 

Medina’s plan was still in the 
early stages but could include an 
annual walk-through of home and 
private schools by state or county 
officials “to ascertain the safety 
and well-being of the students,” 
he said. 


By Jennifer Peltz 
AND Frank Eltman 
Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Newlywed Ziad 
Dallal and his wife arrived home 
in New York, with wedding keep¬ 
sakes in their bags, to find John 
F. Kennedy International Airport 
paralyzed by winter weather woes 
that canceled flights, froze equip¬ 
ment and separated thousands of 
passengers from their luggage. 

Ten days later, the couple on 
Wednesday were still waiting for 
one of their bags, or even a clear 
answer on where it was. Last they 
heard, a local luggage delivery 
company had it. Or it might be in 
a Delta Air Lines warehouse in 
Atlanta. 

“Yes, there was a very bad 
weather situation, but that does 
not excuse anyone,” said Dallal, 
a comparative literature doctoral 
student at New York University. 
“This is totally unacceptable to 
me and to my wife and to every 
passenger, I believe.” 

The Brooklyn couple, who flew 
back from London after marrying 
in Lebanon, were awakened at 1 
a.m. Friday when a deliveryman 
suddenly showed up with one of 
their bags, Dallal said. The two 
canceled dinner plans Saturday 
after being told the second bag 
was coming, but it didn’t. 

It’s among a hundred or more 
bags still at large after a long 
weekend of dysfunction at JFK, 
where a Jan. 4 snowstorm and 
subsequent cold snap spiraled 
into frozen equipment, arriving 
flights waiting hours for backed- 
up terminal gates, a burst water 
pipe that flooded one terminal 
and days of delays. 

The luggage in limbo is a frac¬ 
tion of the thousands of unclaimed 
bags that accumulated during 
the chaos. But it illuminates the 
magnitude of the breakdown and 
airlines’ limitations in handling 
baggage backups. 

The industry generally has a 


good record on luggage: Thanks 
to improvements in bag-tracking 
technology and processes, the rate 
of mishandled baggage has fallen 
70 percent since 2007, hitting a 
record low in 2016, according to 
airline technology firm SITA. But 
airlines aren’t prepared for an 
unexpected backlog that happens 
fast, said Robert Mann, an indus¬ 
try consultant and former airline 
executive. 

“When an event like this hap¬ 
pens, there’s suddenly no physi¬ 
cal manpower to address it,” 
Mann said. “They are forced 
back into manual procedures and 
not equipped to handle it.” 

No kidding, said Inderjit Singh 
Kaul. He was still waiting late 
Wednesday in Mumbai, India, for 
word of the bag he last saw at JFK 
after a Jan. 6 flight from London. 

He said the suitcase cleared 
customs at JFK, and then was 
re-checked when he went on to 
Las Vegas for a digital marketing 
conference. 

The bag didn’t get to Vegas 
— where Kaul missed part of the 
conference buying new clothes — 
until after he left for Mumbai Jan. 
10, he said. The suitcase appar¬ 
ently was loaded the next day on 
a Paris-bound plane, supposedly 
to continue to Mumbai, but that’s 
where the trail goes cold, he said. 

“They should have tracked it. 
I don’t know what’s happening,” 
Kaul said. 

Atlanta-based Delta said its 
JFK baggage operation had 
cleared the backlog and sent 
bags out to be delivered by Jan. 
10, adding that it needs accurate 
contact and delivery information 
to return luggage. 

It’s unclear how many bags re¬ 
main unaccounted-for. 

An airport official said Wednes¬ 
day the backlog had dwindled to 
about 100 bags from Air China 
flights; the official wasn’t autho¬ 
rized to discuss the issue publicly 
and spoke on condition of ano¬ 
nymity. A message left with the 


Beijing-based airline’s JFK office 
was not returned immediately. 

But the official’s tally appar¬ 
ently doesn’t include bags that 
may have been given to delivery 
agencies or flown elsewhere. 

The airport agency, the Port Au¬ 
thority of New York and New Jer¬ 
sey, said in a statement Wednesday 
that it’s “unacceptable that inter¬ 
national airhnes lack adequate on- 
the-ground resources” at JFK to 
return bags to passengers. 

Under US. regulations and in¬ 
ternational agreements, an inter¬ 
national passenger whose luggage 
was lost could be able to recoup 
up to $1,536. A domestic passen¬ 
ger might claim up to $3,500. For 
baggage delays, airlines may have 
to pay “reasonable” expenses. 

US. Sen. Charles Schumer, 
the Democratic minority leader, 
spotlighted the JFK luggage lag 
Monday while pressing federal 
transportation officials to urge 
foreign airlines to work better 
with the airport’s government 
and private operators. 

The Port Authority has tapped 
former Transportation Secretary 
Ray LaHood to investigate all the 
problems that followed the snow¬ 
storm, while the Federal Aviation 
Administration probes whether 
the Port Authority fell down on 
clearing snow. 

David Elizandro, meanwhile, 
is finally unpacked after getting 
back from London early Jan. 8. 

After days of calling, wait¬ 
ing and wondering, the banking 
executive said he got the first of 
his bags Friday. The second ar¬ 
rived Tuesday at his Manhattan 
apartment, and Delta offered him 
a three-figure gift card, said Eli¬ 
zandro, who’s logged many miles 
with the airline. 

“It wasn’t that the bag was on 
the other side of the world and 
had to be sent back,” he marveled 
Wednesday. “It literally took, in 
one case, eight days to get from 
JFK to the Upper West Side.” 


Calif, lawmaker pushes 
home school oversight 
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Ansari story sparks debate on #MeToo movement 


By David Crary 
AND Tamara Lush 
Associated Press 

The #MeToo movement has 
been embraced by legions of 
women as a vital step toward 
countering widespread sexual 
abuse and misconduct. This 
week, more so than at any point 
in the movement’s brief history, 
there’s visceral discussion about 
its potential for causing harm. 

The catalyst was the publica¬ 
tion by Babe.net of an account by 
a woman identified as “Grace” 
detailing her 2017 encounter with 
comedian Aziz Ansari. The ar¬ 
ticle intimated Ansari deserved 
inclusion in the ranks of abusive 
perpetrators, yet many readers 
— women and men — concluded 
the encounter amounted to an all- 
too-common instance of bad sex 
during a date gone awry. 

Ansari has said he apologized 
immediately after the woman told 
him about her discomfort during 
an encounter he believed to be 
consensual. 

“Too many women have joined 
#MeToo too quickly and unthink¬ 
ingly,” said Carole Lieberman, 
a Beverly Hills psychiatrist and 
author of the relationship books 
“Bad Boys” and “Bad Girls.” 

“Though they may have want¬ 


ed to be in solidarity with other 
women, the stories of dates gone 
wrong or women scorned have 
detracted from women who have 
been raped 
or seriously 
sexually as¬ 
saulted,” she 
said. 

Online 
and in per¬ 
son, many 
women are 
talking about 
experiences 
comparable 
to Grace’s 
account — encounters with men 
who initially seemed wonderful, 
but turned pushy, if not criminal¬ 
ly abusive, when things became 
sexual. 

Sarah Hosseini, who writes 
about sex for Bustle, Romper, 
Scary Mommy and Ravishly, 
said the #MeToo movement 
might actually benefit from the 
Grace/Ansari controversy, and 
the movement is big enough to 
encompass another layer in the 
discussion. 

“There is some really murky 
and confusing sexual territory 
here that we haven’t really talked 
about yet collectively as a soci¬ 
ety,” she wrote, adding that the 
woman’s account in Babe was 


“disgusting and cringe-worthy.” 

“What she experienced with 
Ansari is not OK. But do we have 
language yet for intimate encoun¬ 
ters that teeter on the edge of 
absolute sexual assault/abuse?” 
she wondered. “I don’t think we 
do. We’ve lived in a misogynistic 
world with misogynistic sex for 
so long. We thought this ‘bad sex’ 
was normal. Until someone spoke 
up and said, this is NOT normal. 
This is not OK.” 

Michael Cunningham, a psy¬ 
chology professor at the Uni¬ 
versity of Louisville, said the 
Grace/Ansari encounter reflect¬ 
ed misunderstandings that may 
arise due to differences between 
conventional dating relationships 
and hook-ups. 

“It appears that Grace wanted 
Ansari to treat her as a potential 
girlfriend to be courted over mul¬ 
tiple dates, rather than a pickup 
from a party engaging in a mu¬ 
tually acceptable transaction,” 
Cunningham wrote in an email. 
“When he did not rise to her ex¬ 
pectations, she converted her un¬ 
derstandable disappointment into 
a false #MeToo.” 

Liz Wolfe, managing editor 
of Young Voices, a Washington, 
D.C.-based organization that dis¬ 
tributes op-eds by millennials, 
said the Ansari story gets at the 


core of what men and women are 
taught regarding dating, sex and 
romance. Men should pursue, 
women should play hard to get. 

Wolfe has noticed a genera¬ 
tional divide in their reactions to 
Grace’s story. Older women tend 
to think Grace should have been 
more vocal and assertive. Young¬ 
er women feel Ansari should have 
read Grace’s body language and 
listened to her more closely. 

Among men, there are varying 
views. 

Tahir Duckett, of ReThink, a 
nonprofit seeking to deter boys 
and young men from committing 
sexual assault, says the #MeToo 
movement “is exactly where it 
needs to be” as it continues to em¬ 
bolden victims. 

“This moment absolutely calls 
for a changed approach to dating 
and courtship,” he said. “It means 
paying just as much attention to 
body language as we do to words, 
and stopping to check in if at any 
time you’re anything less than 
100 percent certain the other par¬ 
ticipant is as enthusiastic as you 
about what’s going on.” 

However, Glenn Sacks, a com¬ 
mentator who writes often about 
men’s issues, said the Ansari case 
buttresses his belief that #MeToo 
“is lumping the trivial mistakes 
or misdeeds of the many in with 


the genuinely awful actions of a 
handful.” 

Warren Farrell, an early mem¬ 
ber of the National Organization 
for Women who more recently 
has authored such books as “Why 
Men Are the Way they Are” and 
“The Boy Crisis,” suggested that 
women should bear more of the 
responsibility for initiating sexu¬ 
al interest. And he recommended 
training in schools for each gen¬ 
der to view relationship issues 
from the other’s perspective. 

Alexandra Allred, an author 
and self-defense instructor in 
Dallas, groaned when she read 
Grace’s account of her evening 
with Ansari. 

“It really does sound like it was 
a mutual thing, but she thought 
about it later and she didn’t enjoy 
herself,” Allred said. “But this 
is the story of millions of young 
women everywhere, where you 
just made a mistake. This does 
not belong to the #MeToo move¬ 
ment. She should have just kept 
this to herself” 

As a supporter of the movement, 
Allred worries that this kind of 
story might generate a backlash 
and prompt skepticism when 
other women report abuses. 



Winter storm leaves 
lingering effects in South 



Allison Lee Isley, The Winston-Salem (N.C.) Journal/AP 


Ciriana Welch Ruiz, 11, attempts to escape a snowball Wednesday from Jose Welch Gomez, 9, in Winston- 
Salem, N.C. Some parts of the state got up to 12 inches of snow. Winston-Salem got about 5 to 6 inches. 


By Jonathan Drew 
AND Tom Foreman Jr. 

Associated Press 

DURHAM, N.C. — Several 
Southern states were dealing 
Thursday with the lingering ef¬ 
fects of a slow-moving winter 
storm that dumped up to 12 inches 
of snow in central North Carolina, 
dusted the Deep South and killed 
at least 10 people. 

From Charlotte to Raleigh, 
North Carolina’s five most popu¬ 
lous cities all saw significant snow 
from a system that followed a west- 
to-east path across the state — and 
moved more slowly than forecast¬ 
ers had predicted. One foot of snow 
was reported in Durham County 
by early Thursday morning. Win¬ 
ston-Salem and Greensboro each 
had about 7 inches. 

Elsewhere, icicles hung from 
a statue of jazz musicians in New 
Orleans on Wednesday, and driv¬ 
ers unaccustomed to ice spun 
their wheels across Atlanta, which 
was brought to a near-standstill by 
little more than an inch of snow. 

At least four people died in Loui¬ 
siana, including a man knocked off 
a portion of Interstate 10 in New 
Orleans when a pickup spun out 
on ice, and an 8-month-old baby in 
a car that slid into a canal in sub¬ 
urban New Orleans. The baby’s 
mother was in critical condition. 

Two others died along an icy 
stretch of 1-75 southeast of Atlanta 
when a driver lost control and hit 
them, one of them inside a stopped 
car and the other standing beside 
it, authorities said. 

One person died in a weather- 


related traffic accident in West 
Virginia. In the Houston area, a 
homeless man was found dead 
behind a trash bin, apparently of 
exposure, while an 82-year-old 
woman with dementia succumbed 
to the cold after walking away 
from her home. Also, a woman 
was discovered dead in a snowy 
park near City Hall in Memphis, 
Tenn. The temperature was about 
10 degrees when she was found. 

In North Carolina, state 
troopers responded to 1,600 
crashes while Charlotte police 
reported another nearly 200 by 
late Wednesday. Gov. Roy Cooper 
said state officials weren’t aware 
of any fatalities. About 10,000 
homes and businesses were with¬ 
out power early Thursday. 

The cold drove soaring electri¬ 
cal usage in parts of the South, 
where many homes rely on elec¬ 
tricity for heating and hot water. A 
regional electricity grid manager, 
the Midcontinent Independent 
System Operator, asked Wednes¬ 
day that customers in most of 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and a slice of eastern Texas re¬ 
duce their power usage Thursday 
morning after usage Wednesday 
hit a winter record. If supply can’t 
meet demand, local utihties would 
have to resort to rolhng blackouts. 

Cities from Atlanta to Raleigh 
saw business slow to a crawl. 
Downtown Atlanta was eerily 
quiet. Dozens of accidents were 
reported across the metropolitan 
area, one involving a salt truck. 

In South Carohna, Gov. Henry 
McMaster postponed his planned 
State of the State address Wednes¬ 


day night by one week. South Car¬ 
olina lawmakers took the rest of 
the week off because of the snow. 

After raking North Carohna, 
forecasters expected the system 
to move offshore. Snow tapered off 
across the state by late Wednesday, 
but wind chill warnings remained 
in effect overnight. 

“This system should actually 
transition off the coast and not 
give too many more people issues 
after (Wednesday),” said James 
Morrow, a National Weather Ser¬ 
vice meteorologist in Raleigh. 

Wind chill readings of minus 15 
degrees Fahrenheit were reported 
in western North Carolina early 


Thursday. Morrow said one rea¬ 
son so many North Carohna cities 
have gotten hit is the storm’s west- 


east motion, which differs from 
many winter storms that move in 
a more northeastern direction. 
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Federal responsibility unclear in attack alerts 


In case of a real launch, U.S. Pacific Command would 
notify Hawaii state officials, who then would activate 
their warning systems for residents and visitors. 


By Caleb Jones 
Associated Press 

HONOLULU — A timeline shows Hawaii 
officials botched efforts to immediately cor¬ 
rect a false missile alert last weekend, tak¬ 
ing more than 20 minutes to contact federal 
authorities for approval they didn’t need and 
then taking another 15 minutes to cancel 
the alert that was sent to mobile devices 
statewide. 

The asto n i s hi n g error and dismal response 
have prompted both state and federal investi¬ 
gations and left one of the state’s U.S. senators 
wondering aloud if top brass at the Hawaii 
Emergency Management Agency should be 
replaced. 

“I think (Gov.) David Ige has a tough de¬ 
cision in front of him, and it’s his call,” Sen. 
Brian Schatz told reporters Wednesday. Ei¬ 
ther way, the state has a long road ahead in 
restoring the public’s confidence in the alert 
system, the Democrat said. 

Nearly 40 minutes passed between the 
time Hawaii officials fired off the bogus alert 


about an incoming missile and the moment 
the notice was canceled. 

The confusion raises questions about 
whether any state should be solely respon¬ 
sible for notifying the public of such an event. 
The debate comes as North Korea claims it 
is testing weapons that could deliver nuclear- 
tipped ballistic missiles to Hawaii, Guam and 
even the U.S. mainland. 

Hawaii is the only state in the nation with a 
preprogrammed alert that can be sent quick¬ 
ly to wireless devices if a ballistic missile is 
heading toward the U.S. FEMA said Hawaii 
did not require its approval to cancel the alert 
on Saturday. 

U.S. Reps. Colleen Hanabusa and Tulsi 
Gabbard, both of Hawaii, have asked the 
House Armed Services Committee to hold a 


hearing on the issue. 

The two networks that were activated in 
Hawaii were the Wireless Emergency Alert 
and the Emergency Alert System, both of 
which use a federal system to send messages 
to people in certain geographic areas. 

The systems can be used by state and fed¬ 
eral agencies for weather events, natural di¬ 
sasters, law enforcement notifications and 
alerts issued by the president. 

Signal carriers allow people to block alerts 
from state and law enforcement agencies, but 
not those issued by the president. 

FEMA has the ability to send alerts to tar¬ 
geted audiences but has not yet taken on that 
responsibility, said Daniel Gonzales, a senior 
scientist at Rand Corp. who was contracted 
by Homeland Security to study the Wireless 


Emergency Alert. 

Gonzales said under the current system, 
it makes sense for states to handle alerts be¬ 
cause they may be more familiar with local 
needs. But he acknowledged that because no 
state except Hawaii has a prepared message, 
it could take other states as long as 30 minutes 
to create, enter and distribute a missile alert. 

In addition, there is uncertainty about how 
long it takes for an alert to make its way to 
all cellphones because the nationwide system 
has never been tested, Gonzales said. 

He said the process could add another five 
minutes, further cutting into the time that 
people have to prepare for a disaster. 

In case of a real launch, U.S. Pacific Com¬ 
mand would notify Hawaii state officials, who 
then would activate their warning systems for 
residents and visitors. 

It is estimated that a ballistic missile would 
take about 20 minutes to reach Hawaii from 
North Korea. State officials say it would take 
about five minutes for the military to analyze 
the launch trEtjectory, leaving only 12 to 15 
minutes of warning time for residents. 


Scientists say 
Mich, meteor could 
have been meatier 



Frank Corbishley, of Coral Gables, Fla., marches Wednesday in Miami in support of Deferred Action for 
Childhood Arrivals and Temporary Protected Status programs. 

Haitians face hurdles after delays 
of renewals of protected status 


By Seth Borenstein 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The fireball 
that streaked through the Michi¬ 
gan sky put on quite a show, but 
as far as potentially killer space 
rocks, it was merely a flash in the 
pan. 

There are much bigger aster¬ 
oids careening through our solar 
system. Scientists who watch for 
them hope they spot them in time 
to get people out of the way if a 
truly dangerous one is heading 
straight to Earth. 

So far, one isn’t coming. 

Just as Tuesday’s meteor lit up 
the Michigan skies, about 30 sci¬ 
entists were gathered in Califor¬ 
nia to discuss the biggest meteor 
hit in modern history — the 1908 
explosion over Tunguska, Russia, 
that flattened 800 square miles of 
forest. 

And that’s nothing compared 
wth what happened 65 million 
years ago when a 6-mile-wide as¬ 
teroid that caused 70 percent of 
life on Earth to go extinct, includ¬ 
ing many dinosaurs. 

“There are no Earth-crossing 
asteroids of that size in the solar 
system today,” said NASA senior 
scientist David Morrison, a space 
rock expert who organized the 
California workshop. 

Since the 1990s, NASA has been 
conducting the Spaceguard sur¬ 
vey, which looks for those large 
asteroids. So far, astronomers can 
rule out rocks bigger than 3 miles 
wide, Morrison said. 

Still, “something as small as 2 
kilometers (1.2 miles) could re¬ 
ally ruin your whole day for the 
whole Earth” and maybe kill 
three-quarters of the people, but 
“wouldn’t be extinction,” he said. 

Tuesday’s6-foot-wideMichigan 
rock was too small to be tracked. 
It exploded in the air with the 


power of 100 tons of TNT, said 
Bill Cooke of NASA’s Meteoroid 
Environment Office. Scientists 
now will try to figure out where 
it came from. 

A meteoroid is a small chunk of 
asteroid or comet. When it enters 
Earth’s atmosphere, it becomes a 
meteor — a fireball or shooting 
star. The pieces of rock that hit 
the ground, valuable to collectors, 
are meteorites. 

Doppler weather radar shows 
flashes that indicate meteorites 
are on the ground northwest of 
Detroit, Cooke said. 

For comparison, the fireball 
that shook Chelyabinsk, Russia, 
in 2013 was 60 feet wide. It shat¬ 
tered windows and injured 1,600 
people because of flying glass. It 
expelled 4,700 times more ener¬ 
gy than the Michigan one, Cooke 
said. 

That one “came out of the sun at 
us like the Red Baron. It was too 
close to be picked up,” he said. 

There are nine asteroids NASA 
is tracking for “potential future 
Earth impact” but none of them 
is likely to hit. 

Eventually, scientists hope to 
have a defensive system, especial¬ 
ly for rocks wider than 30 miles. 

“We do have the basic technol¬ 
ogy to deflect an asteroid. We 
haven’t done it yet, but some of it is 
fairly basic physics. Like running 
into it with a spacecraft,” said Ed 
Lu, a former astronaut and head of 
the B612 Asteroid Institute, which 
works to protect Earth from being 
hit by space rocks. 

Once astronomers spot a space 
rock heading toward our plan¬ 
et, they can calculate where on 
Earth it is expected to hit, said 
Morrison. 

“Probably the most useful thing 
we could do is evacuate the target 
area,” he said. 


By Philip Marcelo 

AND Adriana Gomez Licon 
Associated Press 

BOSTON — Thousands of Hai¬ 
tian immigrants living in the U.S. 
legally will face employment and 
travel hurdles because President 
Donald Trump’s administra¬ 
tion delayed the process of re¬ 
registering those with temporary 
protected status, Haitian commu¬ 
nity leaders and immigrant activ¬ 
ists say. 

U.S. Citizenship and Immigra¬ 
tion Services will release details 
Thursday about the next steps for 
the 60,000 Haitians with the spe¬ 
cial status, an agency spokeswom¬ 
an told The Associated Press. 

But the information comes too 
late to help the thousands of Hai¬ 
tians who hold immigration docu¬ 


ments that show their legal and 
work status expiring Monday, said 
immigrants and advocates, some 
of whom wondered — in light of 
the president’s recent remarks 
about Haiti — if the bureaucratic 
slowdown was deliberate. 

“They told me that if I don’t 
bring the work papers, they will 
send me home because it is the 
law. You have to have work pa¬ 
pers. I am under pressure,” said 
Edelyne Jean, 35, a nursing as¬ 
sistant in Coral Springs, Fla., who 
supports four younger siblings 
still in Haiti. “They say that if I 
don’t bring anything new by Jan. 
22 or the 23rd at the most, I am 
jobless.” 

Haitian workers like Jean will 
be left at the mercy of employ¬ 
ers, who simply could choose to 
let them go or hire someone else 


rather than wait for a process that 
could take months, said the Rev. 
Dieufort Fleurissaint, chairman 
of Haitian Americans United, a 
Boston-based community group. 

“They’re putting a lot of people 
in a very, very difficult situation,” 
he said of federal officials. “Em¬ 
ployers are not going to take time 
to understand this. People will be 
in limbo come Monday.” 

Haitians were granted tempo¬ 
rary protected status to live and 
work in the U.S. after a devastat¬ 
ing earthquake struck their Ca¬ 
ribbean homeland in 2010. The 
status has been renewed a num¬ 
ber of times during the past seven 
years, to the chagrin of critics 
who say the humanitarian mea¬ 
sure was never meant to allow 
immigrants to establish roots in 
the U.S. 
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Senators call out Shulkln 
on VA’s unfilled top jobs 
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By Nikki Wentling 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Why four top jobs within the De¬ 
partment of Veterans Affairs remain unfilled nearly one 
year after President Donald Trump took office drew the 
attention of members of the Senate Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee on Wednesday as they questioned VA Secre¬ 
tary David Shulkin about the state of the agency. 

The VA, the second-largest federal department, is op¬ 
erating without permanent leaders for its benefits admin¬ 
istration and large health care system. Also missing are 
its IT leader and the assistant secretary for the agency’s 
new accountability and whistleblower protection office. 
The leadership void came up at the Senate Veterans’ Af¬ 
fairs Committee hearing, where Shulkin gave testimony 
on the “State of the VA.” 

“One thing that concerns me deeply is the four posi¬ 
tions that remain unfilled in the department,” said Sen. 
Johnny Isakson, R-Ga., the committee chairman. “I 
know you’re trying, but this is one of those things where 
an A’ for effort isn’t enough.” 

The job of undersecretary for benefits has been vacant 
since October 2015, when then-undersecretary Allison 
Hickey resigned after being implicated in a government 
watchdog report for helping two VA employees manip¬ 
ulate the department hiring system. The VA created a 
commission last spring to choose a new undersecretary. 
Shulkin told senators Wednesday that the commission 
sent three names to the White House. Their first choice 
for the job withdrew, Shulkin said, and Trump’s admin¬ 
istration is now vetting the second choice. 

Also going through the vetting process is a candidate 
selected to serve as assistant secretary for information 
technology, Shulkin said. 

Filling the position of undersecretary for health — 
Shulkin’s old job — has proven to be more of a challenge. 
Two separate commissions were created last year to find 
candidates, and both failed to select anyone, Shulkin 
said. 

“We plucked you out of the job to lead the VA,” Isak¬ 
son said. “That was a good idea. The bad idea is we still 
don’t have anybody in your place as undersecretary of 
health.” 

Responding to the committee’s concerns, Shulkin 
said another commission, led by Deputy VA Secretary 
Thomas Bowman, will convene Jan. 25 and 26. The com¬ 
mission will be tasked with choosing three candidates 
for undersecretary of health and send them to the White 


Department of Veterans Affairs Secretary David 
Shulkin takes an oath before the start of a Senate 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs hearing on Wednesday. 

House for consideration Jan. 26. 

Former President Barack Obama appointed Shulkin 
undersecretary of health in 2015, a job in which he led 
the country’s largest health care system, with more than 
160 medical centers and 900 outpatient clinics that serve 
9 million veterans. Shulkin called the position “one of 
the hardest jobs in America.” 

“It’s one with wide criticism and public scrutiny,” he 
said. “You have to find the person with both the skills 
to do it, as well as the passion for the job and the will¬ 
ingness to take on such a challenge. This is an essential 
position for us, so we have to get it right.” 

Dr. Carolyn Clancy, who has been with the VA for lon¬ 
ger than 10 years, is filling in as undersecretary of health 
in an interim roll. She took over in October, after the per¬ 
vious interim undersecretary. Dr. Poonam Alaigh, unex¬ 
pectedly stepped down from the position. 

“We have an excellent acting undersecretary, and I’m 
very confident in her capabilities,” Shulkin said. “So, 
we will continue with recruitment until we get the right 
person.” 

Peter O’Rourke leads the VA’s new accountability and 
whistleblower protection office and is responsible for 
choosing an assistant secretary. Shulkin told senators 
Wednesday to follow up with him about that vacancy. 


WASHINGTON — An attempt by the Department of Veter¬ 
ans Affairs late last year to reduce funding to a veterans hous¬ 
ing program has created a lingering rift between the agency 
and veterans advocates. 

Concerns over how the VA is prioritizing housing programs 
was evident Thursday, when members of the House Commit¬ 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs heard from nonprofit groups that help 
house homeless veterans. The same groups spoke up in De¬ 
cember, when they discovered VA Secretary David Shulkin 
wanted to reallocate $460 million specifically geared toward 
the Housing and Urban Development-Veterans Affairs Sup¬ 
portive Housing program. Through the program, the VA 
provides case management for veterans who receive housing 
vouchers from HUD. 

Outcry from advocates and lawmakers led Shulkin to back¬ 
track on his decision. But leaders of several nonprofit groups 
told members of Congress on Thursday that they’re still con¬ 
cerned it could happen again. 

“While VA has backed away from this decision, for the time 
being, this could’ve dramatically reduced case management 
for vulnerable veterans,” said Kathryn Monet, chief execu¬ 
tive officer of the National Coalition for Homeless Veterans. 
“Let me be really clear, NCHV objects in the strongest of 
terms to this proposed conversion, or any action that would 
reduce case management availability. To remove it would be 
catastrophic to the housing stability of veterans using these 
vouchers.” 

While testifying before a Senate committee on Wednesday, 
Shulkin said his intent was to move funding into a general- 
purpose account to provide more flexibility for local leaders 
to decide how to combat veteran homelessness in their spe¬ 
cific geographical area. 

According to a HUD report from December, there were 585 
more homeless veterans at the beginning of 2017 than in 2016. 
It was the first increase of homeless veterans since 2010. Be¬ 
cause of that, the program needs a “reboot,” Shulkin said. 

“We need to do this better,” he said. “We have to rethink 
our effort. We need to double down on things that work and 
come up with a fresh approach here. I’m not satisfied with the 
progress we’re making.” 

Shulkin promised any changes would mean more resources 
for homeless veterans, not less. 

Thomas Lynch, a VA deputy undersecretary for health, 
said the VA’s proposal to shift funding created “unnecessary 
confusion.” He reiterated Thursday that the VA remained 
committed to ending veteran homelessness and said housing 
programs would be examined. 

In coming months, the VA will solicit input from nonprofits, 
other stakeholders and other government agencies about pos¬ 
sible changes, he said. 

“This program is now 10 years old,” Lynch said of 
HUD-VASH. “I think it’s time we need to have a critical 
re-evaluation.” 

Stephen Peck, president of US. VETS, said Thursday that 
he worried the secretary’s attempt to shift funds symbolized 
that the agency was neglecting efforts to decrease veteran 
homelessness. He urged the VA to provide more money for 
case management through the HUD-VASH program, which 
is already lacking. 

“It seems to us there is no longer an emphasis and determi¬ 
nation to get every veteran off the streets,” Peck said. “This is 
no time to be taking our eye off the ball.” 

Lawmakers also had concerns the VA was attempting to 
weaken housing initiatives. Rep. Julia Brownley, D-Calif, 
said Thursday that she worried the country would “lose 
ground in the fight against homelessness” under President 
Donald Trump. 

Sen. Patty Murray, D-Wash., asked Shulkin on Wednesday 
for more transparency, stating many members of Congress 
didn’t know about the proposed shift in homelessness funding 
until some nonprofit groups spoke against it. 

“The department has to be more transparent with Con¬ 
gress,” Murray said. “It has to.” 

Shulkin responded any lack of transparency wasn’t 
purposeful. 

“There has been no desire to do anything underhanded or 
to hide things,” he said. “We’re trying to do so much so fast, 
and we’re obviously making some mistakes.” 


VA secretary apologizes for surgeon 
leaving scalpel inside patient in 2013 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Veterans Af¬ 
fairs Secretary David Shulkin on 
Wednesday publicly apologized for 
a botched surgery performed four 
years ago that left a scalpel inside an 
Army veteran. 

Shulkin said he would use the inci¬ 
dent as a teaching moment to create 
a safer environment for veterans at 
VA hospitals. 

“It’s an event that should never 
happen, and I’m deeply sorry that 
any veteran should have to undergo 
this,” he said in response to ques¬ 
tions from Sen. Richard Blumenthal, 
D-Conn., during a Senate Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee hearing. “Of 
course, this was inadvertent on the 
surgeon’s part. When the surgeon 
discovered this ... he went to the 
veteran, acknowledged the mistake, 
apologized for it and took responsi¬ 


bility for it.” 

The scalpel was left inside Glen- 
ford Turner, a 61-year-old Connecti¬ 
cut resident, after a 2013 surgery at 
the West Haven VA, his lawyer told 
local news reporters. Turner went 
back to the VA in March suffering 
from dizziness and abdominal pain, 
and an X-ray showed the scalpel in¬ 
side his body. He underwent a sec¬ 
ond surgery to remove it. 

Turner filed a lawsuit against the 
VA in US. District Court last week. 

Blumenthal said Wednesday that 
the VA had not yet responded to 
Turner’s claim for compensatory 
damages. 

“The VA has an administrative 
and moral responsibility to respond, 
and I’m disappointed they haven’t 
done so,” he said. 

Shulkin said he would respond to 
the claim. 

He described the doctor who per¬ 


formed Turner’s 2013 surgery as 
well-trained and said he is a faculty 
member of Yale University. Shulkin 
also said such incidents happen less 
often in VA facilities than other US. 
health care systems. 

“While this is an extremely rare 
event, it happens in the country 
1,500 times a year, and in the VA, it’s 
happened 12 times,” he said. “That’s 
a rate in the VA much less than 
what happens outside, but that’s no 
excuse.” 

VA procedure is to perform X- 
rays only after high-risk surgeries, 
Shulkin said. After this, he has con¬ 
sidered expanding the practice to 
more surgeries. 

“Patient safety is my passion,” 
Shulkin said. “We’re going to 
be committed to making a safer 
environment.” 

wentling.nikki@stripes.com 

Twitter: @nikkiwentling 


wentling.nikki@stripes.com 
Twitter: @nikkiwentling 
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Bannon interview with panel 
postponed despite snbpoena 



Jacquelyn Martin/AP 


Former White House strategist Steve Bannon, second from left, is 
escorted from a House Intelligence Committee meeting where he 
was interviewed behind closed doors on Tuesday. 


By Karoun Demirjian 
AND Rosalind S. Helderman 
The Washington Post 

WASHINGTON — The House 
Intelligence Committee has post¬ 
poned a planned Thursday af¬ 
ternoon interview with Stephen 
Bannon, a former White House 
adviser and architect of President 
Donald Trump’s campaign, after 
his lawyer protested the panel had 
not given them enough time to co¬ 
ordinate with the administration 
about what he could discuss. 

The committee’s deputy staff 
director on Thursday told Ban- 
non’s lawyer, William Burck, that 
the panel “is prepared to extend 
the return date on the subpoena” 
it issued for Bannon’s testimony 
during a closed-door interview 
Tuesday, according to emails 
shared with The Washington 
Post. In a rare moment of bipar¬ 
tisanship for the panel, commit¬ 
tee Republicans and Democrats 
decided to serve Bannon with a 
subpoena mid-interview after 
he refused to answer questions 
about the transition period, his 


time in the administration, and 
conversations he had with Trump 
since leaving the White House in 
August, arguing, through his law¬ 
yer, that the White House might 
seek to exert executive privilege 
over those matters. 

In a Wednesday letter to Burck, 
Reps. Michael Conaway, R-Texas, 
who is running the committee’s 
investigation of Russian meddling 
in the 2016 election, and Adam 
Schiff, of Cahfornia, the panel’s 
ranking Democrat, told Bannon to 
return Thursday at 2 p.m. to face 
similar questions, and “clarify” 
with the White House before then 
“the precise scope of any execu¬ 
tive privilege claims the president 
may wish to invoke.” 

Burck wrote back to the com¬ 
mittee Wednesday evening, tell¬ 
ing Conaway and Schiff that 
there was “no conceivable way” 
Bannon could complete the dis¬ 
cussions with the White House in 
time. 

The committee suggested Jan. 
29 as an alternative. Bannon has 
yet to agree to the date. 

Members have bristled at what 


some believe is White House over¬ 
reach with executive privilege. 
Though the administration has not 
made a formal claim of executive 
privilege to prevent any witness 
from testifying to the intelligence 
panel, several Trump affiliates 
have refused to answer the com¬ 
mittee’s questions in deference to 
Trump potentially wanting to in¬ 
voke executive privilege. 

With Bannon, members ap¬ 
peared to hit a breaking point. 
During his Tuesday interview, 
Burck kept associates in the 
White House Counsel’s Office 
apprised of the questions his 
client was being asked, accord¬ 
ing to an official involved in the 
discussions. The official said the 
counsel’s office was alarmed at 
the scope of them: They had ex¬ 
pected the panel would ask Ban¬ 
non about his time leading the 
campaign but nothing more. 

Panel members of both parties 
insisted they never agreed to lim¬ 
ited terms and that Bannon’s re¬ 
sistance caught them by surprise 
— particularly when he sug¬ 
gested executive privilege might 


apply to his work on the transition 
team, before Trump was actually 
president. 

Senior GOP member Thomas 
Rooney, of Florida, called it “an 
institutional issue... not a partisan 


issue,” while Schiff said Congress 
“cannot allow a precedent where 
the White House can simply say, 
with no invocation of privilege 
that... ‘we’re simply going to deny 
Congress information.’ ” 


Trump takes credit 
for what is mostly 
Obama’s economy 

By Christopher Rugaber 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President Donald Trump re¬ 
lentlessly congratulates himself for the healthy 
state of the U.S. economy, with its steady growth, 
low unemployment, busier factories and confident 
consumers. 

But in the year since Trump’s inauguration, most 
analysts agree on this: The economy is essentially 
the same one he inherited from Barack Obama. 

Growth has picked up, but it’s not yet clear if it can 
sustain a faster expansion. Hiring and wage growth 
slowed slightly from Obama’s last year in office. 
Consumers and businesses are much more optimis¬ 
tic, but their spending has yet to move meaningfully 
higher. 

A Quinnipiac University poll last week found that 
two-thirds of American voters say the economy is 
“excellent” or “good,” the highest since the poll 
started asking about the economy in 2001. 

Yet 49 percent of respondents credited Obama for 
the economy’s health, compared with 40 percent 
who credited Trump. 

“We have created more than 2 million new jobs 
since the election,” Trump said last week in Nash¬ 
ville, Tennessee. “Economic growth has surged 
past 3 percent, something that wasn’t supposed to 
happen for a long time. We’re way ahead of sched¬ 
ule. Unemployment is at a 17-year low.” 

Those trends aren’t very different from what came 
before. Employers added more jobs in Obama’s last 
year in office — 2.2 million in 2016 — and nearly 3 
million in 2014. Economic growth did top 3 percent 
at an annual rate during the second and third quar¬ 
ters of 2017. But it had surged above 4 percent in the 
second and third quarters of 2014. 

The unemployment rate fell from 4.8 percent 
when Trump took office to 4.1 percent now. It fell by 
the same amount or more in 2013, 2014 and 2015. 

There’s no question that businesses and consum¬ 
ers are more optimistic. The Conference Board’s 



Richard Drew/AP 

Most economists agree the economy has 
essentially been the same one that President 
Donald Trump inherited from Barack Obama. 


consumer confidence index jumped to a 17-year 
high in November before slipping a bit last month. 

That hasn’t yet resulted in more Americans open¬ 
ing their wallets, though. Spending growth in the 
first nine months of 2017 was slightly slower than in 
the previous year. 

Some economists are growing skeptical of con¬ 
sumer sentiment surveys because the responses 
seem increasingly skewed by political leanings. 

American companies have stepped up their in¬ 
vestments in machinery, software, and office towers 
this year after sluggish spending in 2015 and 2016. 
Such spending increased about 6.2 percent at an an¬ 
nual rate in the first nine months of the year. 

Still, business investment topped 9 percent in the 
first three quarters of 2014. 

“2017 was largely an Obama economy,” Mark 
Zandi, chief economist at Moody’s Analytics, said. 
“But going forward it will definitely be a Trump 
economy.” 

Other factors besides tax cuts and deregulation 
are playing a role. For the first time since the most 
recent m^or recession ended in 2009, the global 
economy is enjoying widespread growth. That kind 
of broad expansion helps boost spending on U.S. ex¬ 
ports of factory goods, a boon to manufacturers, and 
also lifts the stock market because it increases prof¬ 
its for U.S. multinational corporations. 


Tweak in surveillance bill 
might not change much 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — As the Sen¬ 
ate nears renewal of a key U.S. spy 
program, law enforcement veter¬ 
ans and privacy advocates say 
the bill’s demand for a warrant 
in some cases when the FBI digs 
into Americans’ emails and other 
communications will amount to 
little more than a nuisance. 

The bill’s proponents say the 
provision will safeguard Ameri¬ 
cans’ communications. But 
opponents say the warrant re¬ 
quirement would rarely kick in, 
and investigators could find ways 
to avoid it. The main thrust of the 
intelligence program, which pro¬ 
vides insights into the thinking 
and actions of U.S. adversaries, is 
unaffected. 

The legislation, approved by 
the House and now before the 
Senate, allows the FBI to con¬ 
tinue scanning a database of in¬ 
telligence collected on foreign 
targets, using search terms, for 
information on Americans. But it 
would require investigators to get 
probable cause warrants to view 
the content in cases unrelated 
to national security. Exceptions 
would apply, such as for murder 
and kidnapping cases. It also 
would require a warrant only in 
criminal investigations that are 
in their final stages. 

This isn’t “real reform,” says 
Elizabeth Goitein with the Bren¬ 
nan Center for Justice. She said 
that in 2014, the government’s 
civil liberties watchdog office re¬ 
ported that the FBI routinely con¬ 
ducts these searchers at the very 


earliest stages of its investiga¬ 
tions. The warrant requirement 
is designed “to have no effect 
whatsoever,” she said. 

The intelligence program ex¬ 
pires Friday. The House reautho¬ 
rized it last week, and the Senate 
is poised to follow suit in the next 
day or two. 

While the program focuses 
on foreign targets, Americans’ 
emails, phone calls and other 
communications get vacuumed 
up in the process. 

The privacy concerns are 
“overblown,” said Frank Montoya 
Jr., a former FBI special agent 
with a background in counter¬ 
intelligence investigations, who 
argued the FBI and Justice De¬ 
partment already have sufficient 
oversight. “It’s not like we’re 
casting out these wide nets ... and 
just randomly listening to people 
or randomly reading emails,” he 
said. 

Montoya said the FBI should 
be able to access information in 
its possession “without jumping 
through more hoops than neces¬ 
sary,” he said. 

Intelligence and law enforce¬ 
ment bodies lobbied hard for the 
program to be reauthorized with 
as few changes as possible. Sever¬ 
al senators of both parties pushed 
for stricter rules governing FBI 
access to information on Ameri¬ 
cans in the foreign intelligence 
database, losing a battle in a close 
vote Tuesday that would have 
given them the chance to amend 
the bill with tougher rules. 
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Amazon names 20 finalists in search for HQ2 


By Matt Day 
The Seattle Times 

SEATTLE — Amazon on Thursday nar¬ 
rowed the field in its search for a second 
headquarters city, plucking 20 finalists 
from among the 238 proposals the retail 
giant received in October. 

The list included several cities widely 
seen as favorites, including Atlanta; Aus¬ 
tin, Texas; and Boston. 

Also included in Amazon’s short list were 
dark horse candidates including Nashville 
and Montgomery County, Md. 

In a news release disclosing the list, Am¬ 
azon didn’t outline its rationale behind its 
selections. 

The company has said it plans to make 
a final decision on its so-called HQ2 some¬ 
time this year, and could occupy the first 
portion of a new campus as soon as 2019. 

Amazon surprised the world, and its 
hometown of Seattle, in September when 
it announced it was looking for a second 
headquarters city somewhere in North 
America, which Chief Executive Jeff 
Bezos said would be a “full equal” to its 
massive, existing campus. The online re¬ 


tail giant said it could spend $5 billion, and 
could hire as many as 50,000 employees, 
at the new campus over an up to 17-year 
build-out. 

Many observers viewed Amazon’s 
search as a sign that the company’s ambi¬ 
tions had outgrown Seattle, and most likely 
would seek a different labor force outside 
the Pacific Northwest. But a handful of mu¬ 
nicipalities in the area, including Tacoma, 
Spokane, Portland, and a consortium of 
King and Snohomish County cities, raised 
their hands anyway. None made it through 
the first round of cuts; Los Angeles is the 
only West Coast representative. 

The 20 finalists are Atlanta; Austin, 
Texas; Boston; Chicago; Columbus, Ohio; 
Dallas; Denver; Indianapolis; Los Angeles; 
Miami; Montgomery County, Md.; Nash¬ 
ville; Newark, N.J.; New York; Northern 
Virginia; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Ra¬ 
leigh, N.C.; Toronto; and Washington. 

The initial announcement of the HQ2 
search set off a frenzy among elected of¬ 
ficials and corporate recruitment shops 
across the continent, with dozens of mu¬ 
nicipalities immediately announcing their 
interest. Some jockeyed for position with 


gifts, publicity stunts and earnest appeals 
on how unique their homes are. 

The company’s public wish list for its 
second home included proximity to a popu¬ 
lation center of more than a million people, 
a nearby international airport, access to 
mass transit, and a business-friendly envi¬ 
ronment and tax structure. 

A request for tax breaks or other incen¬ 
tives, detailed in the company’s request for 
proposals, spurred criticism from watch¬ 
dog and labor groups critical of what they 
see as unnecessary giveaways of public 
money to private corporations. Newark, 
N.J., appeared to set the high-water mark 
among those who have disclosed their of¬ 
fers to Amazon, promising $7 billion in 
state and local tax credits. 

Many cities that decided to apply didn’t 
meet Amazon’s criteria. The company 
didn’t appear to discourage anyone from 
bidding, however. Representatives of sev¬ 
eral cities that approached Amazon said 
the company’s message was to submit a 
bid, regardless of their assessment of their 
own odds. 

Inside Amazon’s South Lake Union 
campus, meanwhile, some whiteboards in 


common spaces became office pools on 
the outcome, and included at least a few 
pleas (“Anywhere but Phoenix,” opined 
one Amazonian whose wish was granted 
on Thursday). 

Bids were due Oct. 19, and subsequently 
stacked up in the company’s headquarters 
building. A team of Amazon employees 
representing business units and corporate 
functions, such as legal and human re¬ 
sources, got to work compiling data to help 
evaluate the bids. 

Meanwhile, the company has contin¬ 
ued to grow in Seattle. Amazon is Seattle’s 
largest employer, with more than 40,000 
employees. 

Amazon’s pace of hiring in its hometown 
appears to have slowed substantially from 
the heights of recent years, with scattered 
talk of hiring freezes and budget cuts, but 
the company continues to scoop up office 
space around town. 

The 238 bids for Amazon’s headquarters 
came from 43 states, the District of Colum¬ 
bia, Puerto Rico, as well as cities in seven 
Canadian provinces and three Mexican 
states. 


Science panel backs 
lower threshold for 
drunken driving 



By Joan Lowy 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON—Most women 
would need to draw the line at two 
drinks, and men at two or three if 
states follow a blueprint by a pres¬ 
tigious scientific panel for elimi¬ 
nating the “entirely preventable” 
10,000 alcohol-impaired driving 
deaths in the US. each year. 

The US. government-commis¬ 
sioned report by a panel of the 
National Academies of Sciences, 
Engineering and Medicine made 
multiple recommendations, in¬ 
cluding significantly lowering 
drunken-driving thresholds. 
It calls for lowering the blood- 
alcohol concentration threshold 
from 0.08 percent to 0.05 per¬ 
cent. All states have thresholds of 
0.08 percent. A Utah law passed 
last year that lowers the state’s 
threshold to 0.05 percent doesn’t 
go into effect until Dec. 30. 

The amount of alcohol required 
to reach 0.05 percent would de¬ 
pend on several factors, including 
the person’s size and whether the 
person has eaten recently. The re¬ 
port cites studies indicating most 
women heavier than 120 pounds 
would reach 0.05 percent after 
two drinks. Men weighing up to 
about 160 pounds likely would 
reach the lower threshold at two, 
and those over 180 pounds at 
three. 

The panel, in its 489-page re¬ 
port, also recommended that 
states significantly increase al¬ 
cohol taxes and make alcohol less 
conveniently available, including 
reducing the hours and days al¬ 
cohol is sold in stores, bars and 
restaurants. Research suggests 


a doubling of alcohol taxes could 
lead to an 11 percent reduction 
in traffic crash deaths, the report 
said. 

It also calls for cracking down 
on sales to people younger than 
21 or who are already intoxicated 
to discourage binge drinking, and 
putting limits on alcohol market¬ 
ing while funding anti-alcohol 
campaigns similar to those 
against smoking. 

All the proposals are likely to 
draw fierce opposition from the 
alcohol and restaurant indus¬ 
tries. The American Beverage 
Institute took out full-page news¬ 
paper ads opposing Utah’s new 
law that featured a fake mugshot 
under a large headline reading, 
“Utah: Come for vacation, leave 
on probation.” 

The recommendation in the 
academies’ report for lower¬ 
ing the blood-alcohol threshold 
would “do nothing to deter” re¬ 
peat offenders and drivers with 
high blood-alcohol levels, who 
represent the “vast majority” of 
alcohol-impaired-driving deaths, 
the Distilled Spirits Council said 
in a statement. The council said it 
also doesn’t support the report’s 
recommendations for “tax in¬ 
creases and advertising bans, 
which will have little or no impact 
on traffic safety.” 

The report points out that 
“alcohol-impaired driving re¬ 
mains the deadliest and costliest 
danger on US. roads,” accounting 
for 28 percent of traffic deaths. 
Each day, 29 people in the US. 
die in alcohol-related crashes and 
many more are injured. Forty 
percent of those killed are people 
other than the drunken driver. 


Rural areas are affected dis¬ 
proportionately. In 2015, 48 per¬ 
cent of drunken driving fatalities 
occurred in rural areas. 

The report says many strate¬ 
gies have been effective to pre¬ 
vent drunken driving, but “a 
coordinated multilevel approach 
across multiple sectors will be re¬ 
quired to accelerate change.” 

“The problem isn’t intractable,” 
the report said. 

From the early 1980s to the 
early 2000s, there was signifi¬ 
cant progress as the result of an 
increase in the drinking age to 
21, decreases in the blood-alcohol 
threshold, and other measures, 
the report said. But since then, 
progress has stagnated and re¬ 
cently has begun to reverse. 

Action to address drunken 
driving can’t wait for the advent 
of self-driving cars immune to the 


lures of a cold beer or a fine wine 
— it will take too long for autono¬ 
mous vehicles to replace all the 
human-driven machines on the 
road, said the panel’s chairman, 
Steven Teutsch, a senior fellow 
for health policy and econom¬ 
ics at the University of Southern 
California in Los Angeles. 

“In the meantime, we have 
10,000 people a year dying and 
we ought to do something about 
it,” he said. 

The report cites studies that 
show the US. lags behind other 
high-income countries in pre¬ 
venting drunken driving fatali¬ 
ties. More than 100 countries 
have adopted the 0.05 percent 
threshold. In Europe, the share 
of traffic deaths attributable to 
drunken driving was reduced by 
more than half within 10 years 
after the standard was dropped. 


the National Transportation Safe¬ 
ty Board said in 2013. The safety 
board also has recommended the 
0.05 percent threshold. 

Alcoholic beverages have 
changed significantly during the 
past 25 years. “They are more 
affordable, of far greater variety, 
and more widely advertised and 
promoted than in earlier peri¬ 
ods,” the report said. The lack of 
consistency in serving sizes and 
the combination of alcohol with 
caffeine and energy drinks make 
it harder for drinkers to estimate 
their level of impairment. 

The report was commissioned 
by the National Highway Traf¬ 
fic Safety Administration, which 
asked the academies to deter¬ 
mine which strategies for reduc¬ 
ing drunken driving have been 
proven effective. 
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Trump protecting anti-abortion medical providers 


By Ricardo Alonso-Zaldivar 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Moving to solidify its 
credentials with social conservatives, the 
Trump administration is creating an of¬ 
fice to protect the religious rights of medi¬ 
cal providers, including those who oppose 
abortion. 

The announcement Thursday by the De¬ 
partment of Health and Human Service 
drew immediate criticism from Democrats 


who said it could undermine the rights of 
women, gays and transgender people. 

The new division will be part of the HHS 
Office of Civil Rights, which enforces fed¬ 
eral anti-discrimination and privacy laws. 
The administration said it will focus on 
enforcing conscience and religious protec¬ 
tions already part of federal law. No new 
efforts to expand such protections were 
announced. 

“President Trump promised the Ameri¬ 


can people that his administration would 
vigorously uphold the rights of conscience 
and religious freedom,” acting HHS Sec¬ 
retary Eric Hargan said in a statement. 
“That promise is being kept today.” 

Religious and social conservatives are 
a core constituency for the Trump admin¬ 
istration. President Donald Trump will 
address via satellite Friday’s annual anti¬ 
abortion march in Washington. 

Democratic Sen. Patty Murray, of Wash¬ 


ington, was quick to criticize the adminis¬ 
tration’s decision to create the new office. 

“This would be yet another attempt to 
let ideology dictate who is able to get the 
care they need,” Murray said in a state¬ 
ment. “Any approach that would deny or 
delay health care to someone and jeopar¬ 
dize their wellbeing for ideological reasons 
is unacceptable.” 

Monday marks the 45th anniversary of 
Roe V. Wade, the landmark Supreme Court 
decision legalizing abortion. 


CIA spies glad for arrest 
but fear charges unlikely 



Carlos BoNoioANNi/Stars and Stripes 


Former Sen. Bob Dole receives the Congressional Gold Medal on Wednesday from House Speaker Paul 
Ryan, R-Wis., as President Donald Trump and Rep. Lynn Jenkins, R-Kan., look on. 

Bob Dole gets Congressional Gold Medal 


By Shane Harris 
AND Ellen Nakashima 
The Washington Post 

Veteran U.S. spies were elated 
to learn of the arrest this week of 
a suspect in a long-running mole 
hunt within the CIA’s ranks. But 
their mood was tempered by skep¬ 
ticism that the man will ever face 
charges for what some believe 
is his role in the exposure and 
deaths of several CIA agents in 
China, according to current and 
former officials. 

The arrest Monday of Jerry 
Chun Shing Lee, also known as 
Zhen Cheng Li, a former CIA case 
officer, is the latest chapter in a 
joint FBI and CIA investigation 
into the devastation of the agen¬ 
cy’s spy network in China, the of¬ 
ficials said. 

The loss of so many agents was a 
mqjor preoccupation inside the in¬ 
telligence community and a blow 
to efforts to gather significant in¬ 
formation from inside China. 

The probe began in late 2011 
when a worried FBI informant in 
China told his American handlers 
that everyone he knew who was 
helping the U.S. government was 
being discovered by the Chinese 
authorities and then being made 
to work for them, said a former 
U.S. official with knowledge of the 
events. 

“He was nervous,” said the 
former official, and feared there 
must be a mole identifying U.S. as¬ 
sets, some of whom the informant 
knew. “He was worried about get¬ 
ting caught. That’s how the case 
got started.” 

One by one, assets were being 
flipped — or in a smaller number 
of cases, killed, the former official 
said. 

One immediate question was: 
How had the Chinese learned the 
names of so many people spying 
for the United States when their 
identities were supposed to be 
among the most carefully guarded 
secrets? There have been several 
competing theories. 

Some now think the Chinese 
discovered the methods the CIA 
uses to communicate covertly 
with its agents in the field, accord¬ 
ing to the officials. 

If the Chinese discovered those 
methods, they could potentially 
intercept messages between 
agents and their CIA handlers and 
discover the identities of Chinese 
recruited by the United States. 

Compromising the CIA’s co¬ 
vert communications is “a fairly 


reasonable explanation” for how 
they discovered the names of so 
many agents, said the former of¬ 
ficial who spoke on the condition 
of anonymity. 

A few years ago, the CIA also 
pushed to develop new forms of 
secure, covert communications, 
which suggests the agency quickly 
needed to replace equipment that 
was no longer viable, said a person 
with knowledge of the effort. 

The CIA dechned to comment. 

It is also possible that a mole 
provided the Chinese with the in¬ 
formation they required to com¬ 
promise the devices and use them 
to round up American agents, 
current and former officials said. 
Suspicion has focused on Lee, but 
so far he has been accused only 
of keeping notebooks filled with 
detailed information about under¬ 
cover agents and assets after he 
left his job at the CIA in 2007. Lee, 
who joined the agency in 1994, lost 
his security clearances when he 
left the government and took a job 
in the private sector. 

Lee, 53, does not yet appear to 
have an attorney. 

Investigators in 2012 took ad¬ 
vantage of his return from China 
to the United States to live in Vir¬ 
ginia with his family. During two 
hotel stays by Lee, in Hawaii and 
Virginia, the FBI searched Lee’s 
rooms and photographed a pair of 
small notebooks containing hand¬ 
written notes, including the real 
names and phone numbers of CIA 
assets and covert employees, as 
well as notes from meetings with 
those assets and the location of 
covert facihties in China, the Jus¬ 
tice Department alleged in court 
documents. 

In 2013, the FBI approached 
Lee and interviewed him on five 
separate occasions, according to 
an affidavit from an FBI agent. 
But each time, he denied the ex¬ 
istence of the notebooks. He was 
never charged with a crime and 
eventually left the United States 
for Hong Kong, where he had 
been living ever since. Lee was 
arrested Monday after he landed 
at a New York airport. 

For all the suspicion and scru¬ 
tiny Lee has drawn, officials with 
knowledge of his case said it is un- 
hkely that he will be charged with 
more serious offenses, such as di¬ 
vulging classified information to 
the Chinese. There is no evidence, 
as yet, that Lee actually gave clas¬ 
sified information to a foreign 
government. 

“Absent any proof, there’s not 


By Laurie Kellman 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Former Sen¬ 
ate Majority Leader Bob Dole 
knew the art of the deal before 
President Donald Trump pub- 
hshed his book of the same name. 

The two shared a stage under 
the Capitol dome Wednesday as 
Dole, 94, accepted Congress’ high¬ 
est civilian honor, the Congressio¬ 
nal Gold Medal, for his World War 
II service and decades of work in 
the House and Senate. 

Trump saluted Dole as “a pa¬ 
triot” and gave tribute to Dole’s 
struggle as a veteran who worked 
his way back from a grievous 
wound he suffered in Italy. 

But it was Dole’s penchant 
for working across the aisle that 
earned him his latest award, ac¬ 
cording to the legislation. 

“Bob Dole was known for his 
ability to work across the aisle 
and embrace practical bipartisan¬ 
ship,” reads the legislation Trump 
signed in September. Some of the 
award’s 300 recipients include 
George Washington and Mother 
Teresa, according to the Congres¬ 
sional Research Service. 

Much of his best thinking. Dole 
said, was done while gazing from 
his West-facing offices in the Cap¬ 
itol down the length of the Mall, 
past the Washington Memorial 


and across the Potomac River to 
Arlington, Va. 

“Leadership,” he said in re¬ 
marks read by wife Elizabeth, 
“begins with the long view.” 

Bipartisanship is a concept not 
often embraced these days, es¬ 
pecially by the unconventional 
president Dole endorsed during 
the 2016 election. Trump’s profan¬ 
ity-laced meeting with lawmakers 
on immigration last week blew up 
whatever comity may have exist¬ 
ed between him and Congress at 
the start of 2018. Dole, even at his 
crankiest, has never been known 
for such a tone or attitude. 

“If there’s anyone who has mis¬ 
takenly attached themselves to our 
party in the belief that we are not 
open to citizens of every race and 
religion, then let me remind you,” 
Dole said during his acceptance 
speech at the 1996 Republican 
National Convention. “Tonight, 
this hall belongs to the party of 
Lincoln. And the exits, which are 
clearly marked, are for you to 
walk out of as I stand this ground 
without compromise.” 

Dole reached for the White 
House multiple times — as Ger¬ 
ald Ford’s running mate in 1976, 
in Repubhcan presidential prima¬ 
ries of 1980 and 1988, and finally 
as the GOP’s nominee in 1996. He 
lost in an Electoral College land¬ 
slide to Democrat Bill Clinton. 


Dole, bom in Russell, Kan., grew 
up during the Great Depression 
and was a pre-med student at the 
University of Kansas when he en¬ 
listed in the Army. He was injured 
during an offensive in Italy as he 
tried to save another soldier. Dole 
was left with a virtually unusable 
right arm and clenched hand, in 
which he often put a pen. He was 
awarded two Purple Hearts and a 
Bronze Star, among others. 

“For all of the meaning of the 
medal he’s getting today, the 
Purple Heart is the one he really 
cherishes,” said former Sen. John 
Warner, of Virginia. 

Dole was a lifelong advocate for 
disabled Americans, highlighted 
by the key role he played in ad¬ 
vancing the Americans with Dis¬ 
abilities Act in 1990. 

By then, he had begun collect¬ 
ing more of the nation’s highest 
honors. President Ronald Rea¬ 
gan gave Dole the Presidential 
Citizens Medal in 1989. Clinton 
followed up with the Presidential 
Medal of Freedom, the nation’s 
highest civilian honor, in 1997. 

Bob Dole, who sometimes re¬ 
ferred to himself as “Bob Dole,” 
displayed some trademark wit in 
thanking the other speakers for 
the “kind words.” 

“They’re probably not true, but 
they’re kind.” 
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Photos provided by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service/AP 


An elephant seal bends backward in 2011 in front of a motion-activated camera in the Channel Islands National Park off the coast of Southern California. 


Motion-sensing cameras capture candid wildlife shots 



An osprey is seen in 2017 at the Back Bay National Wildlife Refuge in Virginia. 
Motion-detecting cameras are yielding serious science as well as amusing photos. 


By Mead Gruver 

Associated Press 

CHEYENNE, Wyo. — How does a big¬ 
horn sheep say “cheese?” 

Some charismatic critters caught by mo¬ 
tion-detecting wildlife cameras seem to 
know how to strike a pose. But it’s not just 
show business. As these devices get ever 
smaller, cheaper and more reliable, scien¬ 
tists across the U.S. are using them to docu¬ 
ment elusive creatures like never before. 

“There’s no doubt — it is an incredible 
tool to acquire data on wildlife,” said Grant 
Harris, a U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
wildlife biologist based in Albuquerque, 
N.M. 

Remote cameras have photographed 
everything from small, desert cats called 
ocelots to snow-loving lynx high in the 
Northern Rockies. 

Where to position them requires careful 
forethought. Clustering several around a 
watering hole, for instance, might produce 
many images but maybe not a thorough 
profile of a local population. 

On the other hand, a purely data-driv¬ 
en approach to scattering cameras might 
not yield any useful photos, according to 
Harris. 

“There’s this tension between subjec¬ 
tivity in where you put your camera and 
where it’s statistically sound,” Harris said. 

Photos of javelinas, pig-like desert mam¬ 
mals, and coatimundi, members of the rac¬ 
coon family, at higher latitudes in recent 
years could mean global warming is ex¬ 
panding their range northward, he said. 

Others scientists deploying remote cam¬ 
eras include researchers with the Wyo¬ 
ming Migration Initiative who use global 
positioning to map the movements of elk, 
mule deer and antelope in and around the 


Yellowstone National Park region. They 
only have so many collars to put onto ani¬ 
mals, meaning there’s a limit to the GPS 
data they can gather, said Matthew Kauff¬ 
man, a University of Wyoming associate 
professor and director of the initiative. 

“You see one animal migrating, you 
don’t know if it’s migrating by itself, if it’s 
migrating with a calf, or if it’s migrating 
with 40 other animals,” Kauffman said. 

Remote cameras — which can be left in 
the backcountry for days, weeks or even 
months — help fill in blanks by showing 
how many animals are on the move over a 
given period, he said. 

Sometimes smart-alecky humans turn 
up among the images. “I’ve seen people 
moon cameras, and that’s always funny,” 


Harris said. 

Remote video also can reveal details 
about animal behavior, including the mew¬ 
ling sounds of migrating mule deer. And 
live-streaming cameras for everything 
from bison in Saskatchewan, Canada, to 
the underwater kelp forest off California’s 
Channel Islands are always popular, even 
in winter. 

As with all human intrusion into nature, 
remote cameras have downsides. Animals 
such as wolverines and bears have been 
known to attack them — whether out of cu¬ 
riosity or raw aggression is hard to say, but 
it’s not completely natural behavior, con¬ 
sidering the cause. 

Also, remote cameras have become 
very popular tools to help hunters scout 



Above: A black bear looks into a motion¬ 
detecting camera at the Florida Panther 
National Wildlife Refuge in 2017. 


Beiow: A moose eyes a similar device last 
year at the Yukon Flats National Wildlife 
Refuge in Alaska. 



for game. Hunters themselves debate the 
fair-chase ethics of using remote cameras, 
especially during hunting season. 

Then there’s that whole subjective thing 
about going into nature to get away from it 
all, including all the surveillance cameras 
in the urban environment nowadays. 

Anyway, to answer the question: A big¬ 
horn sheep that looks like it’s smiling 
probably isn’t saying “cheese” but sniff¬ 
ing pheromones and other scents in what’s 
called a flehmen response, said Harris. 

In other words ... bleats us. 
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WORLD _ 

UK to pay $62M 
to keep France 
border agreement 



A truck crashed during heavy storms Thursday near Erfurt, central Germany. A powerful storm lashed 
Europe with high winds and snow, killing at least six people in three countries. 


Storm stirs transportation 
chaos in northern Europe 


A man who escaped unharmed picks up his gloves Thursday after 
his scooter was hit by an uprooted tree in Amsterdam, Netherlands. 


By Jill Lawless 
Associated Press 

LONDON — Britain will pay 
tens of millions of dollars toward 
border security in France and to 
support French military missions 
as part of moves to bind the coun¬ 
tries closer together after Brexit. 

U.K. Prime Minister Theresa 
May is meeting French President 
Emmanuel Macron on Thursday 
in a bilateral summit intended to 
strengthen security and intelli¬ 
gence ties between the neighbor¬ 
ing nations, and to build goodwill 
as Britain negotiates its EU exit. 

Britain wants the meeting, at 
the Sandhurst military academy 
near London, to signal that the 
relationship won’t be weakened 
once the U.K. leaves the Euro¬ 
pean Union in 2019. 

So May is offering funds to ease 
French annoyance over a 2003 
deal that placed British border 
controls in Calais, on the French 
side of the English Channel. The 
town has become a magnet for 
migrants hoping to reach Britain, 
and the accord puts the burden of 
blocking their entry to the U.K. 
on France. 

Britain is agreeing to pay $62 
million for security cameras and 
other measures in Calais and 
nearby English Channel ports. 
France also wants Britain to 
take in more migrants from Cal¬ 
ais, especially unaccompanied 
children. 

The U.K. also says it will send 


By Nicole Winfield 
AND Peter Prengaman 
Associated Press 

SANTIAGO, Chile — Pope 
Francis wraps up his Chile 
visit Thursday by meeting with 
members of the South Ameri¬ 
can nation’s booming immigrant 
community, who are flocking to 
the region’s strongest and most 
stable economy but are increas¬ 
ingly the focus of political and 
social discontent. 

After an emotional meeting 
with Chile’s indigenous Mapuche 
in the south Wednesday, Francis 
is going to the northern city of 
Iquique, which is home to nearly 
two dozen migrant slums. He 
plans to celebrate Mass there be¬ 
fore heading to Peru for the final 
leg of his two-nation trip. 

Francis has long called for 
countries to welcome migrants 
and refugees fleeing war, drought 
or hardship — a message that 
often falls on deaf ears in Europe, 
where the migrant crisis has 
been a driving factor on politics 
for years. 

Upon his arrival in Chile, Fran- 


three Royal Air Force Chinook 
helicopters and dozens of per¬ 
sonnel to join France’s military 
mission against Islamic militants 
in Africa’s Sahel region. France 
has led efforts to fight al-Qaida 
and Islamic State-linked jihadi 
groups in the vast region south of 
the Sahara desert. 

The leaders of the five main 
U.K. and French spy agencies 
also planned to meet for the first 
time Thursday as the two coun¬ 
tries seek to increase intelligence¬ 
sharing. France and Britain have 
both faced a string of violent at¬ 
tacks by extremists inspired or 
directed by ISIS. 

May said the U.K.-French sum¬ 
mit “will underline that we re¬ 
main committed to defending our 
people and upholding our values 
as liberal democracies in the face 
of any threat, whether at home or 
abroad.” 

In a boost to Macron, Britain is 
throwing its backing behind the 
European Intervention Initiative, 
a multinational European mili¬ 
tary force that the French presi¬ 
dent has proposed. He also wants 
a common European defense 
budget and security doctrine. 

The plan is in its early stages, 
but British officials don’t see it as 
an “EU army,” an idea on which 
the U.K. has long been cool. 

In return, France will send 
troops to join a U.K.-led NATO 
battle group in Estonia in 2019, 
aimed at countering an increas¬ 
ingly assertive Russia. 


cis said the country’s future lies 
in its ability to listen, including 
“to the migrants who knock on 
the doors of this country in search 
of a better life, but also with the 
strength and the hope of helping 
to build a better life for all.” 

Even though the numbers are 
comparatively small, Chile had 
the fastest annual rate of migrant 
growth of any country in Latin 
America between 2010 and 2015, 
according to UN. and church 
statistics. 

Most of the newcomers are 
Haitians, who often face lan¬ 
guage barriers that limit their 
job prospects. While Chile hasn’t 
experienced the anti-immigrant 
backlash seen in the US. and Eu¬ 
rope, the incoming conservative 
government of President Sebas¬ 
tian Pinera is looking to crack 
down. 

Pinera, who previously was 
president in 2010-14, said during 
his election campaign that Chile 
would remain welcoming to mi¬ 
grants who follow the law and 
aim to be productive members of 
society. 


By Mike Corder 

Associated Press 

THE HAGUE, Netherlands — A 
powerful storm pummeled Europe 
with high winds and snow Thurs¬ 
day, killing at least six people in 
three countries, grounding flights, 
halting trains, ripping roofs off 
buildings and flipping over trucks. 

The Dutch national weather ser¬ 
vice recorded wind gusts of up to 87 
mph in the southern port of Hook of 
Holland as the storm passed over. 

Amsterdam’s Schiphol halted 
flights for an hour in the morn¬ 
ing, and airline KLM already had 
scrapped more than 200 flights be¬ 
fore the storm. Trains were halted 
across the nation and in Germany. 

Falling trees killed two 62-year- 
old men in the Netherlands, a 
woman south of the Belgian capital 
of Brussels, a 59-year-old man at a 
camping site in the German town of 
Emmerich and a firefighter in the 
German town of Bad Salzungen. In 
Lippstadt, in western Germany, a 
driver died when he lost control of 
his van in strong winds and drove 
into oncoming traffic, police said. 

Police spokeswoman Jose Albers 
told Dutch national broadcaster 
NOS that authorities also were in¬ 
vestigating whether the powerful 
gusts were to blame for the death of 
a 66-year-old man who fell through 
a plexiglass roof in the central town 
ofVuren. 

Social media in the Netherlands 
was flooded with images of people 
being blown from their bicycles, 
cargo containers falling off a ship 
and damage to buildings, including 
a roof that peeled off an apartment 
block in the city of Rotterdam. 

Water authorities in the low-lying 
nation closed an inflatable storm 
barrier east of Amsterdam to pre¬ 
vent flooding as the storm pushed 
up water levels. 

Traffic on Dutch roads was 
plunged into chaos, with the wind 


blowing over tractor-trailers, top¬ 
pling trees and hampering efforts 
to clean up the mess. In Amster¬ 
dam, authorities temporarily halted 
all trams and closed the city’s zoo. 

Before halting all trains, the 
Dutch rail service reported numer¬ 
ous incidents including a collision 
between a train and a trampoline. 
In Amsterdam, a man had a nar¬ 
row escape when a tree was blown 
over onto his scooter. He escaped 
unhurt. 

In neighboring Belgium, the port 
of Ghent closed down because of 
the high winds and tram traffic was 
halted in parts of Brussels. 

In Germany, police reported sev¬ 
eral injuries as well as the three 
deaths and the national railway 
company suspended long-distance 
train services across the country. 

Deutsche Bahn’s announcement 
Thursday afternoon came hours 
after all trains in two of Germany’s 
populous western areas. North 
Rhine-Westphalia and Lower Sax¬ 
ony, were halted. 

Deutsche Bahn spokesman 
Achim Stauss told n-tv television 
that the measure would remain for 
the rest of the day as a precaution. 


He said regional and local trains 
were still running in some areas, 
such as Berlin, Bavaria and the far 
north. 

In western Germany, some 
100,000 people were left without 
electricity and schools remained 
closed. The square in front of 
Cologne’s famous Cathedral was 
partially cordoned off Thursday as 
a precaution amid fears masonry 
could be blown loose. 

In Britain, power was knocked 
out to thousands of homes. Gale- 
force winds damaged overhead 
power lines that supply trains and 
brought trees crashing onto the 
tracks, causing severe delays for 
thousands of commuters. 

In Romania, snowstorms andhigh 
winds forced the closure of dozens 
of schools, several main roads and 
Black Sea ports, and thousands of 
people were left without electricity. 
Interior Minister Carmen Dan said 
Thursday that 32,000 people had no 
power. Authorities also freed a bus 
carrying 22 people that was strand¬ 
ed in snowdrifts in Romania’s east¬ 
ern Galati region. 


Pope wraps up Chile stop 
with visit to migrants 
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AMERICAN ROUNDUP 


Officers fired for trading 
pizza for free parking 

I IT LAKE CITY 

w I — Salt Lake City said 
it has fired four parking enforce¬ 
ment officers who took free pizza 
from a downtown pizzeria in 
exchange for not writing park¬ 
ing tickets for the owner and his 
employees. 

KUTV-TV reported that City 
Director of Public Service Lisa 
Shaffer said that the city investi¬ 
gated after one employee admit¬ 
ted to the scheme. That employee 
and three others were fired. 

One fired officer, Jeff Clegg, 
said for two years he and his col¬ 
leagues would only give warnings 
to the owner and employees of Si¬ 
cilia Pizza and would void park¬ 
ing tickets they received. 

Sicilia Pizza owner Amrol Ha- 
rarah denied the deal. 

Police: Rejected fan 
punches horse 

n A PHILADELPHIA — A 
Pennsylvania man ac¬ 
cused of having punched a po¬ 
lice horse in the face after being 
ejected from an Eagles game 
because he was intoxicated and 
didn’t have a ticket was charged 
with assault. 

Philadelphia police said Tues¬ 
day that Taylor Hendricks, 22, of 
Whitehall approached a mounted 
police officer and started punch¬ 
ing the horse in the face, neck and 
shoulder after being turned away 
from Saturday’s playoff game 
between the Eagles and Falcons. 
Police said some blows also land¬ 
ed on the officer’s legs. 

Court records indicate that 
Hendricks is charged with ag¬ 
gravated assault, trespassing and 
taunting a police animal. 

Police say the horse and the of¬ 
ficer weren’t injured. 


THE CENSUS 

200K 


The number of honeybees that were killed after vandals toppled 100 beehives and doused them with 
diesel fuel. Mike Hickenbottom told KSBW-TV that the Italian and Russian honeybees on his property in 
Prunedale, Calif., were attacked Saturday. Hickenbottom said the bees are stored on his property during 
the winter, and beekeeper Alfonzo Perez leases the hives to pollinate almond trees growing on farms 
across the state. Authorities said no arrests have been made. 




WiLFREDO Lee/AP 


Sof“nos!“” Walking off into the sunrise 


Early morning walkers head out to a jetty as the sun rises above the Atlantic Ocean on Wednesday in Bal 
country languished in cold weather, the morning temperatures in Bal Harbour were in the low 60s. 


^ T HARTFORD — A Con- 
I necticut man who bit 
off a chunk of his wife’s nose, 
permanently disfiguring her, has 
been sent to prison for more than 
six years. 

The Hartford Court reported 
that Rodwell Clay, 55, was sen¬ 
tenced Tuesday after pleading 
under the Alford doctrine to a 
first-degree assault charge. That 
means while he does not agree 
with all the state’s allegations, 
he acknowledges there is enough 
evidence to convict. 

Prosecutors say Clay bit his 
wife in their Bloomfield home 
in August 2015. The couple has 
since divorced. 

Clay was sentenced to 15 years 
in prison, with 6 y 2 to serve, and 
three years’ probation. 

Town’s famed waitress 
retires after 61 years 

n A STATE COLLEGE — A 
waitress who has been 
a feature of a Pennsylvania res¬ 
taurant for more than six decades 
has worked her final shift in State 
College. 

Emma Gunsallus, 81, retired 
from The Corner Room on Tues¬ 
day, where she worked as a wait¬ 


ress for 61 years. The Centre 
Daily Times reported Gunsallus 
worked her first shift at the res¬ 
taurant in the 1950s and has not 
missed a shift since. 

Body found encased in 
concrete in crawl space 

DENVER — A woman 
was taken into custody 
after her father’s body was found 
encased in concrete in the crawl 
space under his home. 

KUSA-TV reported that the 
body of William Mussack, 69, was 
found Jan. 10, one month after 
friends and family stopped hear¬ 
ing from him. 

Court records said Mussack 
sent a text to his son Dec. 7 saying 
he might have been drugged by 
his daughter, Dayna Jennings, 45. 

Authorities became suspicious 
of Jennings as the investigation 
progressed and obtained a search 
warrant for the home she and 
Mussack shared. 

She’s been charged with first- 
degree murder after deliberation 
and tampering with a deceased 
human’s body. 


Mom, daughter fight off 
thieves with cocoa, bag 

W A WOODBRIDGE — Po- 
lice in Washington, 
D.C.’s, suburbs said two would-be 
carjackers fled from their intend¬ 
ed victims when a splash of hot 
cocoa and a dash of resourceful¬ 
ness entered the mix. 

Prince William County police 
said in a statement that a woman, 
50, exited a 7-Eleven convenience 
store Saturday night with some 
purchased items when two men, 
one with a handgun, approached 
and demanded her vehicle. 

Police said the woman struck 
one man with her bag before her 
daughter, 22 , threw her hot choc¬ 
olate toward both men. 

Officials: Firetruck used 
without permission 

Q WICHITA — The 
■ Wichita Fire Depart¬ 

ment said rappers didn’t have 
permission to use a fire truck in 
a music video that had explicit 
language and made references to 
drugs. 


The Wichita Eagle reported 
that the video was posted to You¬ 
Tube in October and shows musi¬ 
cians Blue Scrilla and Pj rapping 
both inside of and in front of the 
firetruck. Wichita Fire Marshal 
Stuart Bevis said the vehicle was 
used as backdrop when it wasn’t 
in use. 

Bevis said the department filed 
a report with police. No charges 
have been filed. 

Landmark restaurant 
closes after 107 years 

H/ID FREDERICK — A 
I w I mJ landmark restaurant 
in Frederick closed after a 107- 
year run in the western Mary¬ 
land city. 

The Frederick News-Post re¬ 
ported Barbara Fritchie Res¬ 
taurant, known especially for its 
turkey dinners and pies, closed 
Jan. 1. Owner John Burner cited 
the costs of maintaining and re¬ 
furbishing the restaurant. 

The restaurant employed 30 
people, a mix of part- and full¬ 
time workers. It dates to 1910 and 
had operated in several locations. 


Harbour, Fla. As most of the 

Man arrested over body 
found wrapped in plastic 

I UI ROCKWOOD — A 
I w 11 man was arrested after 
1 his girlfriend’s body was found 
wrapped in a sheet and plastic in 
a home southwest of Detroit. 

Prosecutors said Jeffrey Thom- 
' as, 50, was charged Tuesday with 
concealing the death of an indi¬ 
vidual. They identified the victim 
as Jennifer Butkowski, 32. 

The case is being treated as a 
homicide. 

Police said a man jumped from 
a window at the Rockwood home 
shortly after midnight Sunday 
and told officers a gunman was 
inside, holding children as hos¬ 
tages. No gunman or children 
were found. 

Rockwood Police Chief Randy 
Krause told The Detroit News the 
suspect had “blood on his hands, 
arms and legs.” 

I Police told the Monroe News 
that the woman had been dead for 
about two weeks. 

From wire reports 
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BUSINESS/WEATHER 


Apple to build 2nd campus and hire 20K in US 



Apple CEO Tim Cook, center, laughs Wednesday with Reno Mayor 
Hillary Schieve, left, and Nevada Gov. Brian Sandoval during a 
groundbreaking ceremony for new Apple warehouse in Reno, Nev. 


By Michael Liedtke 

Associated Press 

SAN FRANCISCO — Apple 
is planning to build a new corpo¬ 
rate campus and hire 20,000 U.S. 
workers in an expansion driven 
in part by a tax cut that will en¬ 
able the iPhone maker to bring an 
estimated $245 billion back to its 
home country. 

The pledge announced Wednes¬ 
day comes less than a month 
after Congress approved a sweep¬ 
ing overhaul of the U.S. tax code 
championed by President Donald 
Trump that will increase corpo¬ 
rate profits. 

Besides dramatically lowering 
the standard corporate tax rate, 
the reforms offer a one-time break 
on cash held overseas. 

Apple plans to take advantage of 
that provision to bring back most 
of its roughly $252 billion in off¬ 
shore cash, generating a tax bill of 
about $38 bilhon. That bill implies 
Apple intends to bring back about 
$245 billion of its overseas cash, 
based on the temporary tax rate of 
15.5 percent on foreign profits. 

Apple has earmarked about 
$75 billion of the money currently 
overseas to finance $350 billion 
in spending during the next five 
years. The spree will include the 
new campus, new data centers 
and other investments. 


But most of the $350 billion re¬ 
flects money that Apple planned to 
spend with its suppliers and manu¬ 
facturers in the U.S. anyway, even 
if corporate taxes had remained at 
the old 35 percent rate. 

Analysts have also predicted 
that most of those overseas profits 
will flow into stock buybacks and 
dividend payments. That’s what 
happened the last time a one-time 
break on offshore profits was of¬ 
fered more than a decade ago. 

The law lowers the corporate 


Andy Barron, The Reno Gazette-Journal/AP 


tax rate to 21 percent on U.S. prof¬ 
its while providing a sharper dis¬ 
count on overseas cash this year. 

Apple CEO Tim Cook is now de- 
hvering on a longtime promise to 
bring back most of the company’s 
overseas cash if the taxes on the 
money were slashed. 

Other U.S. companies, includ¬ 
ing American Airlines, AT&T and 
Comcast, have handed out $1,000 
bonuses to all their workers to 
share the wealth they will gain 
from the lower rate on their do¬ 


mestic earnings. 

Excluding banks and other 
financial services companies, 
Moody’s Investors Service esti¬ 
mates corporate America has an 
estimated $1.6 trilhon in overseas 
cash. Most of that is in the technol¬ 
ogy industry, with Apple at the top 
of the heap. 

Trump and lawmakers are 
hoping companies use the money 
to raise wages, expand payrolls, 
open more offices and invest in 
new equipment. 

After plowing nearly $46 bilhon 
into dividends and stock repur¬ 
chases in its last fiscal year, Apple 
is likely to funnel a big chunk of 
overseas money to its sharehold¬ 
ers. But Wednesday’s announce¬ 
ment was clearly designed to be 
a sign of its allegiance to the US., 
Apple’s most lucrative market. 

The public show of support also 
helps the optics of a company that 
will stiU make most of its iPhones, 
iPads and other gadgets in facto¬ 
ries located in China and other far¬ 
away countries that offer cheaper 
labor—a practice that Trump and 
others have criticized. 

“Apple is a success that could 
only have happened in America, 
and we always felt a very big sense 
of responsibility to give back to our 
country and the people who have 
made our success possible,” Cook 
said during a ceremony Wednes- 
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day celebrating a new warehouse 
being built in Reno, Nev. 

Apple Inc., which just spent an 
estimated $5 bilhon building a Cu¬ 
pertino, Calif, headquarters that 
resembles a giant spaceship, plans 
to announce the location of a sec¬ 
ond campus devoted to customer 
support later this year. 

The company didn’t say how 
big the second campus wiU be, or 
how many of the additional 20,000 
workers that it plans to hire wiU 
be based there. About 84,000 of 
Apple’s 123,000 workers currently 
are in the U.S. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Military rates 

Euro costs (Jan. 19).$1.2566 

Dollar buys (Jan. 19).€0.7958 

British pound (Jan. 19).$1.42 

Japanese yen (Jan. 19).108.00 

$outh Korean won (Jan. 19).1,042.00 

Commercial rates 

Bahrain (Dinar).0.3770 

British pound.$1.3878 

Canada (Dollar).1.2454 

China (Yuan) 6 4202 

Denmark (Krone).6.0731 

Egypt (Pound).17.6998 

Euro.$1.2264/0.8154 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.8170 

Hungary (Forint).251.59 

Israel (Shekel).3.4175 

Japan (Yen) 110 93 

Kuwait (Dinar).0.3007 

Norway (Krone).7.8255 

Philippines (Peso).50.63 

Poland (Zloty) 3 40 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal).3.7504 

Singapore (Dollar).1.3203 

South Korea (Won).1,067.29 

Switzerland (Franc).0.9587 

Thailand (Baht).31.93 

Turkey (New Lira).3.7788 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


Belgium 
Change in price 

Change in price 

Change in price 


$2,873 $2,939 

No change No change 
$3,178 $3,138* 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of Jan. 20-25 


Standard & 26.14 

Poor’s 500 2,802.56 


Russell 

2000 


INTEREST RATES 


Prime rate.4.50 

Discount rate.2.00 

Federal funds market rate.1.42 

3-month bill.1.44 

30-year bond 2 88 


WEATHER OUTLOOK 
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‘Chain of Command’ 
checks out war zones 
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GADGET WATCH 


Robert Paul, Blizzard Entertainment/AP 

Several members of the Los Angeles Valiant begin competition Dec. 

6 against the San Francisco Shock in a preseason match in the 
Overwatch League at Biizzard Arena in Burbank, Calif. 


Future of esports is here 
with Overwatch League 


By Greg Beacham 
Associated Press 

I n the Burbank, Calif., 
soundstage where Johnny 
Carson and Jay Leno spent 
four decades filming “The 
Tonight Show,” a former Washing¬ 
ton State computer science student 
named Seagull is pursuing a South 
Korean teen with a very big gun. 

Their characters’ exploits inside 
Overwatch, the wildly popular 
multiplayer game not yet two 
years old, flicker above their heads 
on an enormous high-definition 
screen. Hundreds of mostly mil¬ 
lennial fans in the renamed, sold- 
out Blizzard Arena put down their 
Doritos and roar for the combat 
between these six-player teams, 
eventually rising in ecstasy when 
the Dallas Fuel earns an unex¬ 
pected point against the power¬ 
house Seoul Dynasty. 

Here’s the new Johnny. He 
plays video games for a minimum 
$50,000 salary, health benefits, 
a retirement savings plan and 
a chunk of $3.5 million in prize 
money. 

Esports history was made Jan. 

10 with the debut of the Overwatch 
League, the first attempt to pres¬ 
ent elite computer gaming within 
a traditional North American 
sports structure comparable to 


the NBA or NFL. The league’s 12 
franchises represent cities from 
Shanghai to London, and they 
build teamwork and stress player 
development while competing on 
a weekly schedule stretching into 
summer. 

If the esports industry is still in 
its adolescence, this well-funded 
venture is a significant milestone 
in its maturation. The Overwatch 
League is about to And out wheth¬ 
er fans will grow along with it. 

“It’s a new frontier,” said Ari 
Segal, the president and chief op¬ 
erating officer of the Los Angeles 
Valiant. “It is the biggest, boldest 
bet in sports and entertainment 
maybe since the NFL and AFL 
merged. Maybe since baseball 
introduced the designated hitter. I 
don’t even know what it stacks up 
against, because it is so different.” 

The teams’ home cities are 
largely theoretical at this point. 

For this season and the near 
future, every team will live in the 
Los Angeles area and play all its 
matches in Burbank. 

That’s not the only geographi¬ 
cal dissonance: The Overwatch 
League’s only “European” team, 
the London Spitfire, is owned by 
an American esports organization, 
and its roster consists entirely of 
South Korean players living in Los 
Angeles. 


ON THE COVER: Chris Hemsworth stars as a member of a U.S. Special 
Forces team on a dangerous mission in A^hanistan in “12 Strong.” 

Warner Bros. 


Device helps drivers keep eyes on the road 


By Gregg Ellman 
Tribune News Service 

T he Hudly heads-up display is cool and, 
more importantly, useful. The Hudly 
projects your phone’s screen in your 
direct line of sight while you’re driving. 
Hudly is the first HUD (heads up display) I’ve 
tested, and I came away thinking this is some¬ 
thing every car should have. 

Setting up and using the Hudly is simple. 
Mount it on the top left corner of your wind¬ 
shield and plug it into your car’s 12V cigarette 
lighter port with the included adapter. 

A glass combiner is also included and is the 
key to the process. You place this on your wind¬ 
shield in a visible spot, somewhat at eye level. 
The glass is transparent and curved to magnify 
images for easy viewing, while still giving you a 
full view of the road ahead. The system auto¬ 
matically adjusts for light conditions. 

Once it’s in place, the system is straightfor¬ 
ward and can be used either wirelessly or with 
the included video adapter cable, so your phone 
display is mirrored on the glass. 

A few buttons on the Hudly control power, 
views and settings. Once you toggle through 
them a few times, there’s nothing to it. 

I used it for my favorite driving app, Waze, 
and also used a GPS app. If you want, it can dis¬ 
play other car data on the glass combiner. This 
includes fuel levels, speed and trip distance. 
There are lots of uses for a device like this, but 
anything that helps keep your eyes on 
the road while still giving you 
critical information is a plus in 
my book. 

According to the Hudly 
site, for cars built in 1996 
or later, Hudly can also 
connect to the diagnostic 
port to display use¬ 
ful information like 
speed, fuel or energy 
levels and RPMs. 

Online: gethudly.com; 

$299, available for iPhone 
and Android smartphones 

The FIIL DRIIFTER 

joins the ranks of great 
neckband earbuds. 

Headphones ultimately 
need to deliver great sound, 
and these did not disap¬ 
point. The deep bass comes 
from oversized micro-dy¬ 
namic 16-ohm drivers, 
which sit inside the com¬ 
fortable in-ear earphones. 

If you’d like more details, 
the FIIL website explains 
a lot about the technology 
that went into developing the 
sound. 



Hudly/TNS 


The Hudly kit projects a heads-up display of 
phone display or car data onto the windshield. 

While the sound is critical, there are also 
many other great features that make these stand 
out. The durable lightweight and flexible neck¬ 
band sits on your neck so comfortably that you 
can’t feel them, and nothing gets tangled. 

They are built with Bluetooth for a wireless 
connection, a rechargeable battery with an 
H-hour battery life, sweat-, water- and dust-re¬ 
sistant, crystal-clear wireless voice call technol¬ 
ogy, and multi-device pairing. 

The right side of the neckband has the con¬ 
trols for power, playing, volume, voice assistant 
and answering calls. You get several different- 
sized earbud covers to ensure the proper fit. 
Online: flil.com; $99, available in black with a 
red version coming soon 

Drop it, splash it or even let it float in 
water and you’ll still get your tunes 
playing out of the rugged iHome 
Weather Tough 4 wireless stereo 
speaker. 

You can take it a step further 
and have a hands-free call while 
floating with the speaker and 
using the built-in speaker¬ 
phone with digital voice echo 
cancellation and talk/end con¬ 
trols in the IP67-certifled speaker. 
Obviously, your smartphone, paired 
with the speaker via Bluetooth, has 
to be within range, in a waterproof 
enclosure or a dry, safe spot. 

The speaker (2.4-by-6.54-by-4.81 
inches) also has a built-in accent 
lighting system with five color¬ 
changing modes (fast color 
blend, slow color blend, favorite 
color, pulse to music and preset 
pulsing) for impressive color ef¬ 
fects. 

You’ll get up to eight hours of 
use from the rechargeable bat¬ 
tery that charges with the USB 
connection. 

Online: ihomeaudio.com; $69.99 




ITUNES MUSIC 

The top 10 songs on iTunes 
for the week ending Jan. 1 1: 

1. "Finesse" (Remix) (feat. Cardi B), 
Bruno Mars 

2. "Filthy," Justin Timberlake 

3. "Perfect," Ed Sheeran 

4. "Havana" (feat. Young Thug), 

Camila Cabello 

5. "Meant to Be" (feat. Florida Georgia 
Line), Bebe Rexha 

6. "Thunder," Imagine Dragons 

7. "rockstar" (feat. 21 Savage), Post 
Malone 

8. "For You" ("Fifty Shades Freed"), 
Liam Payne & Rita Ora 

9. "Him & I," G-Eazy & Halsey 

10. "River" (feat. Ed Sheeran), Eminem 

— Compiled by AP 


SPOTIFY MUSIC 

The top 10 songs on Spotify 
through Jan. 16: 

1. "Havana" (feat. Young Thug), 

Camila Cabello 

2. "rockstar" (feat. 21 Savage), Post 
Malone 

3. "River" (feat. Ed Sheeran), Eminem 

4. "Never Be the Same," Camilla 
Cabello 

5. "Finesse" (Remix, feat. Cardi B), 
Bruno Mars 

6. "Wolves," Selena Gomez 

7. "New Rules," Dua Lipa 

8. "Him & I" (with Halsey), G-Eazy 

9. "Echame La Culpa," Luis Fonsi 

10. "Let You Down," NF 

— Compiled by Stars & Stripes 


ITUNES MOVIES 

The top 10 movies on iTunes 
for the week ending Jan. 14: 

1. "American Made" 

2. "It" 

3. "The Foreigner" 

4. "Dunkirk" 

5. "Battle of the 

6. "Home Again" 

7. "Kingsman: The 
Golden Circle" 

8. "Megan Leavey" 

9. "The Mountain 
Between Us" 

10. "Marshall" 

— Compiled by AP 


BOOKS 

The top 10 books on Apple's iBook 
charts for the week ending Jan. 14: 

1. "Fire and Fury," Michael Wolff 

2. "The Woman in the Window," A.J. 

3. "Forever My Girl," Heidi McLaughlin 

4. "The Wife Between Us," Greer 
Hendricks & Sarah Pekkanen 

5. "Little Fires Everywhere," Celeste Ng 

6. "Darker," EL James 

7. "Operator Down," Brad Taylor 

8. "Origin," Dan Brown 

9. "The Rooster Bar," John Grisham 

10. "End Game," David Baldacci 

— Compiled by AP 


APPS 

The top paid iPhone apps 
for the week ending Jan. 14: 

1. Minecraft 

2. Heads Up! 

3. Getting Over It 

4. Minds On Physics the App — Part 1 

5. Geometry Dash 

6. NBA2K18 

7. Plague Inc. 

8. Bloons TD 5 

9. Facetune 

10. iSchedule 

— Compiled by AP 
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CHECK IT OUT 

Events, entertainment and other ways to fill your free time 



‘Black Lightning’ adds color 
to superhero domain 


For decades, the massive 
world of comic book super¬ 
heroes was largely white. 
The few heroes of color 
who made their way into 
the printed pages were 
supporting players, and 
only a few by the mid 70s 
starred in their own comic 
books. Marvel added Luke 
Cage in 1972. DC Comics 
followed suit in 1977 when 
the first issue of “Black 
Lightning” gave the com¬ 
pany its first African-Ameri¬ 
can superhero to star in his 
own book. 

It’s been more than 40 
years, but the TV and film 
worlds have faced the 
same situation. Outside the 
Netflix series “Luke Cage” 
and the upcoming Marvel 
film “Black Panther,” there 


have been no other main¬ 
stream black superheroes 
starring in their own proj¬ 
ects. 

That small world is now 
a little bigger with the CW 
Network series “Black 
Lightning.” Cress Williams 
stars as Jefferson Pierce, a 
high school principal who 
gave up his crime-fighting 
ways nine years ago. He’s 
traded his electrical abili¬ 
ties for saving young people 
through education. That 
changes when his family 
is threatened by the gang 
violence that has taken over 
the city since Black Light¬ 
ning went into retirement. 

— Rick Bentley/TNS 
• Series premiere of 
‘Black Lightning’ airs 
Sunday on AFN-Spectrum. 



‘Chain of Command’ 
puts war on film 


Hear stories behind 
‘12 Strong’ filming 


The future is here with 
‘Blade Runner 2049’ on DVD 


National Geographic claims that “Chain 
of Command,” its new eight-part 
documentary, is an unprecedented 
look at war against violent extremism 
and those who dedicate their lives to 
it. Film crews were embedded for 18 
months with military forces in some of 
the most dangerous places on Earth. 
Upcoming episodes feature fighting in 
Mosul, Iraq, and the reach of ISIS on 
the Caribbean island of Trinidad. 

• Read more on Page 39, and watch 
the premiere of ‘Chain of Command’ 
Saturday on AFN-Spectrum. 


Build Series NYC puts audience mem¬ 
bers in the room with celebrities for 
stories and Q&A. Five actors and 
producer Jerry Bruckheimer from the 
military film “12 Strong” gathered to 
discuss the project. Discussion ranged 
from preparation — learning military 
terms and fighting, as well as horseback 
riding — to promoting the film with 
the servicemembers the actors portray. 
The 29-minute video gives behind-the- 
scenes color to the presentation of one 
of the lesser-known post-9/11 missions. 
• Interview at tinyurl.com/ycxcxgm9. 


Sometimes, wonderfully made movies — even well-pro¬ 
moted ones — don’t find the audience 
they deserve. Such was the case with 
“Blade Runner 2049,” the sequel to 
director Ridley Scott’s groundbreaking 
1982 release. Simply put, “2049” does 
everything right. The film has com¬ 
plicated characters, astounding visual 
sets and effects and an engaging story 
as did the original “Blade Runner,” but 
presented with a fresh perspective — and adding Ryan 
Gosling to the mix doesn’t hurt. If you didn’t see “2049” 
in theaters, now you can scoop up the DVD release. 

• More newly released DVDs on Page 39. 
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Hemswortfi accepts 
the challenge of 
playing a real-life 
hero in ‘12 Strong’ 


By Peter Sblendorio 
(N.Y.) Daily News 


C hris Hemsworth’s latest movie 
role is far more heroic than his 
portrayal of the hammer-wield¬ 
ing warrior Thor. 

Hemsworth stars in “12 Strong” as 
Capt. Mitch Nelson, a character based on 
Green Beret Mark Nutsch — leader of a 
12-man U.S. Special Forces team deployed 
3 Afghanistan immediately after 9/11. 

The 34-year-old star spoke with Nutsch 
while preparing for the part, ultimately 
realizing there’s an additional burden 
in depicting a real-life hero. 

“It’s a whole lot more respon¬ 
sibility, or a different type of 
responsibility and pressure,” 
Hemsworth told the Daily News. 
“To have this sort of wealth of 
knowledge and information at 
your fingertips to inspire the 
character and the choices you 
make is fantastic. 

“A lot of the time (in movies) you’re 
having to sort of dramatize the events 
or invent all of these characteristics 
about it. Although there’s a pressure, it’s 
just such an advantage because you have 
this action figure right there in front of 
you to use as inspiration.” 

The real-life element made the role 
even more fulfilling for Hemsworth. He 
remembers frequently stepping back dur¬ 
ing production to make sure the story was 
told the right way. 

“We had to keep checking ourselves and 
going, ‘Hang on, are we doing this justice? 
Are we respectful about our approach?”’ 
he said. 

The film, due out this weekend, is based 
on author Doug Stanton’s book “Horse 
Soldiers.” Nutsch and his squad were 
dispatched to Afghanistan with the goal 
of convincing Afghan allies to collaborate 
with them in wiping out Taliban forces. 

Nutsch’s team and their allies navigated 
the country on horseback. 

With aid from American air support, 
they overcame tremendous odds to liber¬ 
ate Taliban-controlled Mazar-i-Sharif 
— Afghanistan’s fourth largest city — in 
three weeks, with the entire squad intact. 

“It’s just a fascinating story,” Hemsworth 
said. “If someone had pitched me this and 
said it wasn’t true, I would’ve said it’s a ri¬ 
diculous idea and no one’s going to beheve it. 

“As I read the script, and read the book 
and spoke to people. I’d just constantly 
have to pause and think, ‘Oh my God, how 
did we not know about this (and) how the 
hell did they pull this off?’ ” 

The story is more remarkable consid¬ 
ering Nutsch had no combat experience, 
although he was highly trained and had 
been deployed across the globe — includ¬ 
ing the Middle East. 

On Sept. 10, 2001, Nutsch began a staff 
job in the U.S. with the Army after years 
in the field. 

He returned to action after the twin 
towers toppled, and was told Sept. 14 that 
his team was headed to Afghanistan. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 25 
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Hemsworth leads 
a solid wartime 
film in 12 Strong' 


By Lindsey Bahr 

Associated Press 

I n the days and months fol¬ 
lowing the Sept. 11 attacks, 
a small U.S. Special Forces 
unit led an offensive against 
the Taliban and al-Qaida in Af¬ 
ghanistan. They worked in harsh 
conditions alongside a local 
warlord and his men, an uneasy 
alliance at best, and, even with 
all the technology and money of 
the U.S. military, executed the 
successful mission largely on 
horseback. 

The operation — Task Force 
Dagger — was classified for 
years and explored later in Doug 
Stanton’s 2009 book “Horse 
Soldiers: The Extraordinary 
Story of a Band of U.S. Soldiers 
who Rode to Victory in Afghani¬ 
stan.” It provides the basis for 
“12 Strong,” a long-in-the-works 
adaptation from producer Jerry 
Bruckheimer (“Black Hawk 
Down”) and director Nicolai 
Fuglsig, a Danish photojournalist 
who has shot the War in Kosovo, 
a Levi’s short film, and a Coca- 
Cola spot in his eclectic career. 

Films about U.S. military op¬ 
erations in Iraq and Afghanistan 
have a somewhat dicey track 
record. They can veer from too 
sentimental to too macho and 
bloviating depending on who’s in 
front of and behind the camera. 
But “12 Strong” is, while perhaps 
not the deepest entry, a very 
solid movie with an engaging 
story, script and cast led by Thor 


himself, Chris Hemsworth. 

Only slightly camoufiaged be¬ 
hind a modern haircut and some 
manicured stubble, Hemsworth 
is Capt. Mitch Nelson, who is on 
leave with his young daughter 
and wife (played by his real-life 
spouse Elsa Pataky) but springs 
into action at the sight of the 
World Trade Center falling on 
the news. He raises his hand to 
assemble a team and get over to 
Afghanistan as soon as possible. 

Before that happens, however, 
we must sit through another 
obligatory farewell-to-the- 
families sequence to remind us 
that many of these guys have 
wives and children to get back 
to — some of whom are with¬ 
holding sex as incentive for a 
quick homecoming and others 
who couldn’t be any crueler to 
a member of their family whom 
they very well might never see 
again. (There must be a way to 
make these scenes feel less rote.) 

It’s when the men get to 
the Middle East that the film 
becomes truly gripping, thanks 
to an ominous score, a hair-rais¬ 
ing helicopter ride that rivals 
moments in Kathryn Bigelow’s 
“Zero Dark Thirty,” and the in¬ 
herent tension of a mission that, 
as Nelson puts it, has no play- 
book. Their task is to meet up 
with Gen. Abdul Rashid Dostum 
(an excellent Navid Negahban) 
who may be equally motivated 
to fight the Taliban if properly 
persuaded. 

Dostum and Nelson form 



Warner Bros, photos 

Billed as a “declassified true 
story,” the action-drama 
“12 Strong” follows the first 
U.S. Special Forces team 
sent to A^hanistan after the 
9/11 attacks. Starring Chris 
Hemsworth, Michael Pena, 
Trevante Rhodes, Michael 
Shannon and Elsa Pataky. 

a tenuous bond that is tested 
throughout the film, as they 
trade the shield of modern tech¬ 
nology for horses and mules to 
cross the treacherous landscape 
(New Mexico plays Afghanistan 
here). The action sequences are 
riveting, if a little numbing at 
times, and their evolving mission 
is engaging throughout. 

What separates “12 Strong” 
from the pack, however, is its 
ability to introduce and stay with 
a band of brothers worth caring 
about. In addition to Hemsworth, 
they are played by Michael 
Shannon, Michael Pena, Trev¬ 
ante Rhodes, Geoff Stults, Thad 


Luckinbill, Austin Stowell, Ben 
O’Toole, Austin Hebert, Kenneth 
Miller, Kenny Sheard and Jack 
Kesy. The dialogue (Ted Tally 
and Peter Craig have screenplay 
credits) is more crackling than 
standard wartime action pic 
fare, and actors like Hemsworth, 
Shannon and Pena make it their 
own, too. 

Politics and consequences, 
both before and after this mis¬ 
sion, are of little interest to the 
filmmakers beyond wistful 
musings of Dostum, who makes 


passing comments about how 
Afghanistan is the “graveyard of 
many empires” and how the U.S. 
forces will be cowards if they 
leave and enemies if they stay. 

But stirring and solid, “12 
Strong” is the kind of film that 
might make you think twice 
about January releases, and 
spotlights a riveting story in our 
recent history that many Ameri¬ 
cans might not know. 

“12 strong” is rated R for war violence 
and language throughout. Running 
time: 130 minutes. 


FROM PAGE 24 

“Being among that first wave was 
incredibly humbling,” Nutsch said. “It was 
not lost on us, the historical significance. 

“We were so proud to be tapped for that 
mission, and we were so focused and com¬ 
mitted. ... They didn’t expect us to survive 
that mission, or if they did, they expected 
us to come out of the mountains in about 
six months having raised an army.” 

Nutsch acknowledges some aspects of 
the story were changed for the movie, but 
says the film overall “represents all the 
main players of that historical action.” 

The 9/11 attacks are often a difficult 
topic for moviemakers to tell due to how 
recent the tragedy was and the sensitive 
subject matter. 

But producer Jerry Bruckheimer 
(maker of “Black Hawk Down,” “Pearl 
Harbor”) believes this tale of tremendous 
triumph puts “12 Strong” in a different 
category. 

“9/11 is basically a backdrop for this,” 
Bruckheimer said. “This was a response 
to 9/11, so I think this is something that 
audiences want to see. It’s kind of payback 
for what happened in a small way. It just 
shows how an operation can go well.” 

The cast and crew leaned on author 
Stanton, who spent years researching his 
book, to answer questions and to provide 


details about the mission. 

Stanton believes “12 Strong” does a 
good job capturing the essence of the 
story. 

“At its heart, it’s really about people 
that walk among us that have the same 
fears and hopes that we have, but at the 
same time are dealing with these epic, 
kind of global moments because they’ve 
been trained to 
do something and 
they’re called to 
go into action,” 
Stanton said. 

Australian-born 
Hemsworth was an 
18-year-old living 
in his homeland 
when the 9/11 
attacks occurred. 
He vividly remem¬ 
bers watching the 
horror unfold on a 
television in his school library, and recalls 
feeling “confusion, shock (and) sadness.” 

Years later, he jumped at the chance 
to join “12 Strong” and pay tribute to the 
soldiers who bravely risked their lives. 

“Even just as a thank you to them, I 
wanted to be a part of this story,” Hems¬ 
worth said. “I wanted to be a part of the 
acknowledgment and appreciation for 
what they’d done.” 




STXfilms 


‘Den of Thieves’ 

A group of elite bank robbers attempts to knock over the Los Angeles branch of 
the Federal Reserve in “Den of Thieves,” starring Gerard Butler, center. A review of 
the film was not available at press time. The action thriller is rated R for violence, 
language and some sexuality/nudity. Running time: 90 minutes. 
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'Accounting+' is pure virtual reality fun 



Courtesy of Crows Crows Crows and Squanch Games 


“Accounting+” is an updated version of the VR game “Accounting” and features twice the amount of content. 


By Christopher Byrd 

Special to The Washington Post 

S o, I’m standing in the 

middle of a woodsy-look¬ 
ing area holding a battery 
that I plucked from a 
climate-control machine in one 
hand and, in my other, the re¬ 
ceiver of a corded phone attached 
to a pole. My attention is divided 
between my bosses who are yell¬ 
ing at me through the phone tell¬ 
ing me that I should kill myself 
and a tree-dwelling creature I 
see nearby who is cursing at me 
for invading his sanctuary. 

Swiveling my head between 
the phone, the battery and the 
irate property owner, I feel a 
spring of riotous energy that 
rarely, if ever, subsides for the 
rest of my playthrough of “Ac¬ 
counting +.” Originally released 
— minus the plus-sign — for the 
HTC Vive, “Accounting +” is 
a VR game created by William 
Pugh, Dominik Johann and Jus¬ 
tin Roiland. The PlayStation VR 
version doubles the content of the 
original, making it ideal for a re¬ 
laxed single-session playthrough. 

Pugh, who co-created “The 
Stanley Parable,’’ and Roiland, 
who co-created the Adult Swim 
animated show “Rick and 
Morty” and voices the title char¬ 
acters, proved what an excellent 
creative team they are with 
“Dr. Langeskov, The Tiger, and 
The Terribly Cursed Emerald: 

A Whirlwind Heist.” Similar to 
their previous collaboration, “Ac¬ 
counting +” is a funny game that 


benefits in no small part from 
Roiland’s vocal charms. 

The game begins with an 
endearingly patronizing in¬ 
troduction from “Clovis,” who 
introduces the game’s movement 
and object manipulation systems, 
neither of which should pose 
a problem to a novice player. 
From the sparse introductory 


environment you’re whisked to 
a windowless, cabinet-cluttered 
office lit by a single ceiling panel 
of fluorescent light. A ringtone 
drones throughout the veritable 
white-collar dungeon until you 
push a button on a desk to accept 
an incoming call. 

On the other end of the line 
are your overly amped up bosses 


who welcome you onboard as the 
new accountant. Clamoring to 
get you to work, they direct you 
to find the accounting cartridge, 
which supposedly has the pro¬ 
gram on it that you need to start 
finessing the numbers. Naturally 
enough, it can be found beneath a 
potted plant. 

Inserting the cartridge into 


the appropriate machine on your 
desk gifts you with a pair of VR 
goggles. Placing them on your 
virtual head triggers a white 
light and a spirit-lifting crescen¬ 
do of ambient sound. 

Upon being transported to the 
woodsy-looking area mentioned 
earlier, it becomes apparent 
that the accounting program 
you fired up was mislabeled or 
malfunctioned or something of 
the sort. At any rate, your bosses 
are discombobulated that you’ve 
stumbled into the wrong VR 
world. Search around a bit and 
you’ll find different VR headsets 
that will teleport you to different 
realms of criminal, judicial, and 
demonic variety where you’ll 
encounter a hapless gang, the 
“littlest public defender,” and the 
King of VR. 

“Accounting -F” shows what a 
great vehicle VR can be for situ¬ 
ational comedy. At this stage in 
its evolution, VR is particularly 
good at placing people in small 
environments where the need for 
rendering ambulatory move¬ 
ment is minimal, since real-world 
concerns such as spatial limita¬ 
tions and dangling cords are still 
an issue. 

Enlivening snug environments 
with visual gags is one of the bet¬ 
ter ways to create fulfilling expe¬ 
riences that leverage the young 
medium’s strengths. Given that. 
I’m sure that “Accounting +” 
will be one of the three or four 
VR games I will gladly push on 
my friends when they come over. 

Online: accountingvr.com 


1 Can’t Believe It’s Not Gambling’ pokes fun at loot 



By Larryn Bell 

Shacknews.com 

A new indie game recently 

launched on Steam is quickly 
gaining recognition thanks to its 
sharp sense of humor. “I Can’t 
Believe It’s Not Gambling,” by Mutant En¬ 
tertainment Studios, was designed around 
the highly debated loot box controversy, as 
well as other related topics including pay- 
to-win microtransactions. 

If you had any doubts regarding the 
subject matter the game addresses, its 
description helps leave nothing to the 
imagination: 

“Do you love opening loot crates, but 
hate the tedious gameplay sessions in 
between? Our marketing department has 
the game for you! Unbox random items! 
Get stuff, but not what you really want! 
Skate legal and ethical lines! Remember 
kids, it’s only a video game, so grab your 
parent’s credit card!” 

The reactions from Steam users has 
been surprisingly favorable, with many 
touting the game as being deeper than its 
meme-like appearance. Others have used 
the Customer Reviews section to share 
their own personal thoughts and opinions 
surrounding loot box practices. 

Steam user Tyjan commented: “I 
bought this game with fake Steam Cards 


to earn real money to purchase fake loot 
boxes. There’s some lesson to be learned 
here.” 

Meanwhile, user Psychii opened up 
about 2017’s loot box controversy in their 
review, stating: 

“We’ve all probably had bad experi¬ 
ences with in-game loot boxes. It could 
be opening 10 Overwatch loot boxes only 
to get voice lines and sprays. That heart¬ 
breaking feeling when you decide to burn 


$2.50 from your credit card, only to get 
gray items that are considered worthless. 
It’s truly devastating.” 

Now that “COD WW2” and “Battlefront 
2” both use loot box systems, it’s not long 
until every game developer basically 
follows their steps because “they are suc¬ 
cessful,” as the developers like to say, aka 
“profitable.” But not to fear; you have this 
game. A game that will serve as a parody 
simulation to see how ridiculous it is to try 



Many staff-written game reviews at stripes.com/games 


box controversy 

your luck with loot box systems. 

You can relieve your anger from other 
games by playing a mediocre version of 
snake where you collect loot boxes and 
currencies while also enjoying some nice 
chiptune/8-bit/electro music. This will be 
the way you earn this game’s currency to 
open more loot boxes. While you’re at it, 
keep unboxing trash (literally) items to 
get more trash items and to decorate your 
trash with trashy head cosmetics. 

It’s the beginning of 2018, and it hon¬ 
estly feels as though we are no closer to 
solving the issue of whether or not loot box 
practices are ethical. If I had to lend my 
personal feelings to the matter. I’d sum it 
up by saying they’re not. But hey, that’s 
just me. 

If you want a different perspective, “I 
Can’t Believe It’s Not Gambling” truly 
helps put things in perspective in an 
engaging way. 

Essentially, you can describe the game 
as a cheeky lesson in buying fake items for 
real money in order to unlock more fake 
items for even more real money. 

And, because “I Can’t Believe It’s Not 
Gambling” doesn’t actually ask you to 
spend real money (aside from its $1 pur¬ 
chase price), the lesson is easier to swal¬ 
low than dumping coin into “Star Wars 
Battlefront II.” 

Online: icantbelieveitsnotgambling.com 
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Bonjour, fitness 

Parisians add wellness practices to their wine-and-cheese lifestyle 


By Sara Lieberman 
Special to The Washington Post 

F rom the back, she was 
all Parisian: messy 
blond hair, cap-sleeved 
white tee worn under a 
scooped-back baby-doll dress, 
chunky platform sandals paired 
with ankle socks and a powder- 
blue Versace satchel. 

But instead of lighting a 
cigarette, she was carefully 
contemplating which 100 percent 
organic, plant-based, gluten-free, 
unpasteurized, zero-additive 
snack to order. 

These days in Paris, wellness 
and cleansing is the new wine 
and cheese. 

Leaving one’s hotel or Air- 
bnb dwelling wearing sneakers, 
whether for a picturesque run 
along the quai or to withstand 
hours at the Louvre, is finally in 
vogue, and vegetarians no longer 
have to go hungry while their 
carnivore friends eat the likes of 
foie gras and tete de veau. 

Nowhere is this change more 
evident than at Wild & the Moon, 
a veggie-pushing haven in the 
Marais and the setting for the 
aforementioned scene. Tables 
are wooden. Lightbulbs descend 
from the ceiling. Ferns drape 
over ceramic pots. Reggae plays 
softly, interrupted only by the oc¬ 
casional rumbling of the blender 
making the likes of spirulina 
smoothies. 

Opened in February 2016, it 
quickly became the place for 
the healthy hipster set — both 
French and otherwise — to detox 
on juice, socialize and “thrive on 
love and energize in sun rays,” as 
its website says. 

“That French paradox of the 
Parisian girl who dresses all in 
black, eats everything, drinks, 
smokes and doesn’t exercise; that 
can be true of a few girls, but 
not for most of us,” says Victoire 
Louapre, an expat Parisian who 
writes about food in California. 
“Before, we were frowned upon 
if we went to the gym every day 
or practiced yoga and medita¬ 
tion.” 

Now, even hotels are making it 
their business to offer more than 
a basic fitness center with a few 
treadmills to both guests and 
locals. 

On a recent Monday at about 7 
p.m., I was the only non-French 
adventurer sliding my hands into 
boxing gloves in the lower level 
of Hotel Parister, which opened 
in October in the 9th arrondisse- 
ment. The words “Mind, Body, 
Soul” loom large on a wall at the 
far end of the cavernous room 
where CYD (Conquer Your Day), 
a grass-roots fitness phenom¬ 
enon that started as a Facebook 
group, is heading the hotel’s 
workout program, which is ac¬ 
cessible to both Parisians and 
hotel visitors. About six classes 



Edouard NouYEN/The Washington Post 

Chez Simone in the heart of Paris offers courses such as yoga, Pilates and dance; a healthy cantina with 
a Peruvian touch; beauty treatments; and a classy space to work out. 



Courtesy of Wild & the MooN/The Washington Post 


Wild & the Moon, which opened in February 2016, quickly became 
the place for the healthy hipster set — both French and otherwise. 


are offered daily, including yoga, 
core strengthening, swimming 
and trigger point, a DIY targeted 
muscle massage. 

“We believe in the benefits of 
practicing wellness on a regular 
basis,” says Gregory Mollet- 
Vieville, co-founder of CYD, who 
credits this increased interest 
in well-being to generational 
changes. At 45, Mollet-Vieville 
says he comes from a time when 
“our parents told us to make 
some money. Today, I have 
two daughters, and Fd say, ‘Be 
happy,’ which is very different.” 

Remain Rainaut, his business 
partner, adds: “You can take 
care of yourself without restrict¬ 
ing yourself The French don’t 
want to be told to stop doing 
something, but to change or add 


something — that can be OK.” 

In “The New Paris: The 
People, Places and Ideas Fuel¬ 
ing a Movement,” which was 
published in April, author and 
journalist Lindsey Tramuta 
writes: “You can’t change their 
almost genetic predisposition to 
carbing, but Parisians are open 
to new things once they see they 
can be done well. The differ¬ 
ence between the way in which 
Parisians now approach veggie¬ 
centric diets and the way most 
Americans do is that they come 
from an intrinsically more bal¬ 
anced background with food. It’s 
less radical (cut out everything!), 
more sound (give it a try; learn 
something new).” 

To wit, before Kristen Bed- 
dard, author of “Bonjour Kale,” 



“People are finally 
understanding that health is 
linked to what you eat,” says 
Emma Sawko, owner of Wild & 
the Moon. 

reintroduced the farmers of 
France to the forgotten cabbage 
— which has become so globally 
popular that it is now featured in 
chip form at the London-based 
international sandwich shop Pret 
A Manger — they considered 
it a war food or something that 
they’d feed their livestock. But 
as a result of her efforts, the 
French started to appreciate the 
idea of making something old 
new again. For the first time in 
decades, “chou kale,” as it’s af¬ 
fectionately known in France, ap¬ 
pears on “eat smart” menus all 
around town, from Green House 


in the 11th arrondissement to the 
aptly named Miss Kale in the 
2nd. 

“People are finally under¬ 
standing that health is linked 
to what you eat,” says Emma 
Sawko, owner of Wild & the 
Moon, which debuted its third 
stand-alone outpost near the 
Palais Gamier in November. 
“This is pretty new here in Paris. 
Eating a lot of cheese and good 
wine is sort of our culture, but 
now we’re all more informed. 

If I would’ve opened four or 
six years before. I’m not sure it 
would’ve worked the same way.” 

Julie Aubert, one of two 30- 
year-old co-founders of the year- 
old workout studio-cafe hybrid 
Chez Simone, also feels that she 
is on the forefront of a movement 
in which the French are follow¬ 
ing what the Americans, British 
and Australians have known for 
years: Athleticism paired with 
avocado whole-grain toasts, with 
a side salad of chou kale and 
maybe a detox cold press juice, is 
tres trendy. 

After my hourlong California 
barre class in the light-filled 
studio, I retreated to the locker 
room where, post-shower, I ac¬ 
cidentally moisturized my body 
with makeup remover. I suppose 
I was just shocked that either one 
was available for free use — and 
from a chic brand like Fresh, 
no less! Once I was properly 
primped, I gathered at the juice 
bar with fellow exercisers to dis¬ 
cuss the merits of energy balls, 
which the house sells for one 
euro a pop. 

“We’re slow learners,” says 
Aubert, “because we have a very 
rich culture related to food and 
are therefore more reluctant to 
open our minds, but it’s coming 
slowly.” 

And perhaps literally, with 
Paris’ first Bar a Meditation, a 
center-your-chakras center that 
opened last year to offer group 
and individual sessions. Unfortu¬ 
nately, I arrived a half-hour late 
for the afternoon group class and 
didn’t feel up to the challenge of 
tuning out solo on a cushioned 
black ottoman in the basement 
area, which is open all day for 
drop-ins. The bar’s location 
near department stores Galer- 
ies Lafayette and Printemps on 
the Right Bank, however, make 
it a perfect place for a pre- or 
post-shopping breather, so I’ll 
definitely go back. 

“There has always been an 
appreciation for a life balance 
in France,” says yoga teacher 
Cole Zaccaria, a New Yorker 
who now teaches in Paris with 
CYD at Hotel Parister, “and we 
are now entering a time where 
this includes moments of staying 
present, slowing down and being 
mindful.” 

And maybe finding the City of 
Light within. 
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Museums pack a trove of military history 


W ith every major anniversary 
for World War I and World 
War II, I think back to one 
particular stay in the Rhine¬ 
land, when I noticed that a monument 
below my hotel window — one remember¬ 
ing Germany’s war dead — still had an 
unused panel. My hunch is that it’ll never 
be used. Germany, mighty today without 
the help of its military, has a profound 
distaste for wars. Like so many nations, it 
rose by the sword... and then fell. 

All over Europe, there is little stomach 
for war. The motto of one military mu¬ 
seum I visited in Vienna says it all: “War 
is something for museums.’’ And many 
European countries have followed this ad¬ 
vice — creating fascinating exhibits about 
their military heritage. 

For some, visiting military museums 
is the highlight of a European trip. For 
others, “military” plus “museum” equals 
“dull.” But you don’t need to know how 
a Jeep works to enjoy the ride. Even if 
you’re not a veteran or war buff, here are 
four national military museums that are 
worth a look. 

• Imperial War Museum (London): 

This impressive museum covers wars 
from the last century to the present. 
Exhibits range from World War I biplanes 
to the rise of fascism to Montgomery’s Af¬ 
rica campaign to the Cold War, the Cuban 
Missile Crisis, the Troubles in Northern 
Ireland, the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan 
and terrorism. The highlights are the new 
WWI galleries (renovated to commemo¬ 
rate the 100-year anniversary of that 
conflict) and the WWII area with its “Se¬ 
cret War” section and Holocaust exhibit. 
Rather than glorify war, this museum 
encourages an understanding of the his¬ 


tory of modern warfare and the wartime 
experience, including the effect it has on 
the everyday lives of people back home. 

• Army Museum (Paris): Europe’s 
greatest military museum is in France. 
The Army Museum in Paris’ Hotel 
des Invalides provides comprehensive 
coverage of many conflicts. See medieval 

armor, Napoleon’s 
horse stuffed and 
mounted, Louis 
XlV-era uniforms 
and weapons, 
and the sword of 
the Marquis de 
Lafayette. Walk 
chronologically 
through WWI 
displays on 
trench warfare, 
France’s hor¬ 
rendous losses, 
and the flawed Treaty of Versailles that 
led to the next war. The WWII rooms use 
photos, maps, videos and a few artifacts to 
trace the Blitzkrieg that overran France, 
D-Day battles, the concentration camps, 
the atomic bomb and the eventual Allied 
victory. 

• Royal Museum of the Armed Forces 
and Military History (Brussels): This 
surprisingly complete museum made me 
want to watch my favorite war movies all 
over again. It’s an enormous collection 
of weaponry, uniforms, tanks, warplanes 
and endless exhibits about military his¬ 
tory, focusing on the 19th and 20th centu¬ 
ries. The grand flnale is the vast aviation 
hall fllled with warplanes. You’ll see WWI 
biplanes and WWII aircraft, plus a Soviet 
MiG flghter (with camouflage paint) that 
crashed in Belgium in 1989 (one of the last 



Courtesy of ricksteves.com 


France’s Army Museum is housed in the 
Hotel des Invalides in Paris. 

airspace violations of the Cold War). 

• Museum of Military History (Vi¬ 
enna): While much of the Habsburg 
Empire was built on strategic marriages 
rather than the spoils of war, a big part 
of Habsburg history involves the mili¬ 
tary. And this huge place tells the story 
well. Its two floors hold a rich collection 


of artifacts and historic treasures going 
back to the 18th century. The particularly 
interesting 20th-century section includes 
exhibits devoted to the 1914 assassination 
of Archduke Franz Ferdinand in Sara¬ 
jevo (you’ll see the car he rode in and his 
blood-stained uniform), the pre-Hitler 
Austrian Fascist party, the 1938 annexa¬ 
tion by Germany and World War 11. 

While these museums honor the sacri- 
flces of war, they never celebrate it. Eu¬ 
ropeans today prefer endless diplomacy 
to war. Europe’s reluctance to go to war 
frustrates some Americans. I believe their 
relative paciflsm is due to their familiarity 
with the reality of war, something most 
Americans do not confront in their daily 
lives. In the age of modern warfare, no 
American city has ever been wiped out 
like Coventry, Dresden, Caen, Rotterdam 
or Warsaw. 

After World War II, in the rubble of 
a bombed-out continent, visionaries in 
Europe assembled and agreed that they 
needed to overcome the hell that they 
were bringing upon themselves every 
couple of generations. Their solution was 
the European Union. It’s been a tough sell, 
but in weaving together the economies of 
former enemies like France and Ger¬ 
many, everyone has become so intercon¬ 
nected that Europe should never again 
suffer such devastation. 

Europe knows what a war is: It ripped 
itself to shreds twice within my grandpar¬ 
ents’ lifetime. It’s no surprise that while 
preserving the past, these museums also 
shout, “Never again.” 

Rick Steves (ricksteves.com) writes European 
travei guidebooks and hosts travel shows on 
public television and radio. Email him at rick® 
ricksteves.com and follow his blog on Facebook. 
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Construction is under way in the mountains of Austria on an 
installation called “007 Elements,” which will open this summer. 


London lights up 

Following its successful debut 
in 2016, the Lumiere London 
light festival returns to the UK’s 
capital for a four-night run. 

London’s biggest light festi¬ 
val to date will brighten a wide 
swath of London across six main 
areas: King’s Cross, Fitzrovia, 
Mayfair, West End, Westminster 
and Victoria, and South Bank 
and Waterloo. 

From 5:30 p.m.-10:30 p.m. 
each evening through Jan. 21, 
more than 50 installations await 
discovery. The works include 
projections, neon lights, inter¬ 
active pieces and illuminated 
sculptures. Installations not to 
be missed include Waterlicht, 
a watery landscape at Granary 
Square, and The Light of the 
Spirit, in which the statues on 
the facade of Westminster Abbey 
step are brought to life in a kalei¬ 
doscope of color and light. 

Entry to the festival is free. 

A printed edition of the festival 
program costs 5 pounds; alter¬ 
nately, a map can be bought as an 
app for 1 pound. Learn more at 
lumiere-festival.com. 

Costumes for carnival 

Carnival season is fast ap¬ 
proaching, with festivities 
reaching their peak in many 
locations on Rose Monday, Feb. 
12. Dressing up in costume for 
its parades and parties is a ritual 
loved by old and young alike. In- 
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spiration for your look this year 
might come from checking out 
the goods at sales organized by a 
pair of local theaters on Jan. 20. 

The Hessisches Staatstheater 
in Wiesbaden will offer about 
3,500 pieces at its annual sale of 
costumes and props no longer 
needed for its productions. The 
sale takes place 11 a.m.-4 p.m. in 
the Malsaal, and all purchases 
must be paid for in cash. The 
theater’s address is Christian- 
Zais-Strasse 3. 

Just across the Rhine, the 
Staatstheater Mainz offers a 
similar sale from 11:11 a.m. to 3 
p.m., when more than 500 pieces 
will be sold from about 10 stands 
in the foyer of the Kleines Haus. 
Prices start from two euros for 
simple items, such as hats or 
shawls. The theater is located 
at Gutenbergplatz 7, just across 


from the cathedral. 

Those in Stuttgart can shop for 
their fancy dress throughout the 
year. Staatstheater Stuttgart sells 
its surplus costumes, accessories 
and fabrics from 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 
on the first Saturday of every 
month, except for when the day 
is a holiday or the theater is on 
summer break. Sales take place 
from the Zentrallager, located at 
Zuckerfabrik 19. 

New to do in 2018 

The first time you lay eyes on 
the Eiffel Tower, ski in the Alps 
or cruise the Mediterranean is 
bound to be a thrill. But what if 
you’ve been in Europe for some 
time already, and you’re strug¬ 
gling for inspiration for your 
next trip? As sights and activi¬ 
ties constantly evolve, so too can 
your travel plans. Here are some 
“firsts” and openings to reignite 
your travel lust. 

• Austria: “007 Elements” is a 
James Bond-inspired cinematic 
installation being built into the 
summit of Soelden’s Gaislachkogl 
Mountain. Visitors stroll through 
a series of galleries containing 
many of the signature elements 
of the Bond film series. The 
installation will focus on 2015’s 
“Spectre” in particular, which 
was shot in Soelden. The instal¬ 
lation is set to open this summer; 
soelden.eom/007-elements 

• France: L’atelier des Lumi- 
eres in Paris is a digital art mu¬ 


seum set to offer what’s billed as 
an immersive art experience. A 
state-of-the-art projection system 
will beam the masterpieces of 
the world’s most revered artists 
onto the walls of this renovated 
iron foundry to the sounds of 
specially composed soundtracks. 
The first of a continuous cycle of 
exhibitions will focus on Gus¬ 
tav Klimt and Egon Schiele. A 
separate studio area showcases 
contemporary art created by 
digital artists. See atelier-lumi- 
eres.com. 

• Poland: What’s billed as 
Europe’s tallest and fastest hyper 
coaster is under construction at 
the Energylandia theme park 
in Zator. Hyperion is a coaster 


featuring a tunnel, water effect, 
a 265-foot drop, 85-degree-angle 
drop and top speeds of 87 mph. 
Online: energylandia.pl/en/news/ 
speed-water-coaster/ 

• United Kingdom: Every 
few years, the pause button is 
pushed on the huge Glastonbury 
music festival to allow the site to 
recover. The gap in 2018 is to be 
fllled by a one-off event held by 
the BBC. 

The Biggest Weekend festival, 
scheduled for May 25-28, will 
take place across four sites in 
England, Scotland, Wales and 
Northern Ireland. Headliners 
are yet to be announced. See 
bbc.co.uk/mediacentre/latest- 
news/2017/the-biggest-weekend 
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Caffe Natura in Vicenza is owned by Sabrina Berlato, left, and staffed exclusively by women, including 
Berlato’s daughter, Chiara, right. 


After Hours: Italy 



A brie and vegetable sandwich came with a seeded, dark roll. 


By Nancy Montgomery 
Stars and Stripes 

S oup and a sandwich for 
lunch has long been a 
cherished American 
practice. 

That’s not the case in Italy. 

I never expected to find, say, 
a bowl of tomato soup served 
with a grilled cheese sandwich 
anywhere. 

But I discovered a charming 
cafe near the cathedral in the 
center of Vicenza’s old town that 
checked all the boxes for warmth 
and nourishment on a recent 
cold, damp day. 

Caffe Natura is owned and 
staffed by women, and they give 
the small, airy cafe featuring 
fresh food made from scratch 
a pleasing, somehow relaxing, 
feminine energy. 

Yes, they had soup — three 
kinds that day: pumpkin, lentil 
and pea. 

Yes, they had sandwiches, 
including bruschettas, with 
mushrooms and ham or arugula 
and tomato. 

Although the menu changes 
daily, the cafe almost always 
offers lasagna, sometimes with 
meat, as well as a host of salads 


and bacala, Vicenza’s signature 
dish of salt cod served with 
polenta. The bacala, at 13 euros 
(about $15.65), is the cafe’s most 
expensive dish. Most others are 
half that. 

Freshly made juices, desserts, 
coffees and — since it’s in Italy 
— liquors round out the offer¬ 
ings. 

I got a sandwich of brie, zuc¬ 
chini and eggplant on a seeded, 
crusty roll. The owner’s daugh¬ 
ter, a demographer who was 
home for Christmas but inter¬ 


viewing next week for a job at 
the United Nations in New York 
City, heated it up for me. 

It was delicious. 

I also got a bowl of the lentil 
soup, which came with a side 
of croutons and a dusting of 
Parmesan. 

It was fine and simple. But I 
thought longingly of a cafe near 
Seattle I used to frequent and its 
divine, complex soups: oxtail, 
French onion and mulligatawny. 
montgomery.nancy@stripes.com 


CAFFE 

NATURA 

Address: Contra Cesare 
Battisti 17, 36100 Vicenza, 
Italy 

Cuisine: Healthy 
Prices: Low 
Dress: Casual 
Hours: 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Mondays-Saturdays. Closed 
most Sundays. 

Phone: (-f 39)335 140-7015 
— Nancy Montgomery 
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Do lobsters feel pain? 
Swiss council thinks so 


By Lindsey Bever 
The Washington Post 

P oached, grilled or 
baked with brie. 
Served on a roll, or in 
mac ’n cheese. 
Lobsters may be one of the 
most popular crustaceans in 
the culinary arts. But when it 
comes to killing them, there’s 
an unresolved debate about 
how to do it humanely, 
and whether that extra 
consideration is even 
necessary. 

The Swiss Fed¬ 
eral Council is¬ 
sued an order this 
week banning 
cooks in Switzer¬ 
land from placing 
live lobsters into 
boiling water 
—joining a few 
other jurisdic¬ 
tions that 
have protec¬ 
tions for 
the decapod 
crustaceans. 

Switzerland’s 
new measure stipulates 
that beginning March 1, 
lobsters must be knocked 
out — either by electric 
shock or “mechanical 
destruction” of the 
brain — before boiling 
them, according to Swiss 
public broadcaster RTS. 

The announcement reignited 
a long-running debate: Can 
lobsters feel pain? 

“They can sense their en¬ 
vironment,” said Bob Bayer, 
executive director of the 
University of Maine’s Lobster 
Institute, “but they probably 
don’t have the ability to process 
pain.” 

Boiling lobsters alive is 
already illegal in some places, 
including New Zealand and 
Reggio Emilia, a city in 
northern Italy, according to the 
animal rights group Viva. 

A Swiss government spokes¬ 
woman said the law there was 
driven by the animal rights 
argument. 

“There are more animal- 
friendly methods than boiling 
alive, that can be applied when 
killing a lobster,” said Eva van 
Beek of the Federal Office of 
Food Safety and Veterinary 
Affairs in an email. 

Switzerland’s new order also 
states that lobsters and other 
decapod crustaceans can no 
longer be transported on ice or 
in ice water, but must be kept 
in the habitat they’re used to 
— saltwater, according to RTS. 

The issue of lobsters in kitch¬ 
ens is controversial. 

Do live lobsters really 
scream when they’re plopped 
into boiling water, or is that 
merely the sound of air escap¬ 
ing from their bodies? 

Do they squirm because 
they’re in pain, or simply be¬ 
cause they can sense heat? 

Although the most common 
opinion held by researchers is 


that lobsters (and their hard¬ 
shell relatives) cannot process 
pain, there is a subgroup of sci¬ 
entists who vehemently disagree. 

A 2013 study in the Journal of 
Experimental Biology found that 
crabs avoided electric shocks, 
suggesting they can, in fact, feel 
pain. Bob Elwood, one of the 
study’s authors and a professor 
at Queen’s University Belfast, 
told BBC News at the time: “I 
don’t know what goes 
on in a crab’s mind.... 
But what I can say is 
the whole behavior 
goes beyond a 
straightforward 
refiex response 
and it fits all the 
criteria of pain.” 
However, 
marine biologist 
Jeff Shields, a 
professor at the 
Virginia Insti¬ 
tute of Marine 
Science, said 
it’s unclear 
whether the 
reaction to 
negative stimuli 
is a pain response 
or simply an avoid¬ 
ance response. “That’s 
the problem,” he said, 
“there’s no way to tell.” 

But because lobsters 
do not have the neural 
pathways that mammals 
have and use in pain response. 
Shields said he does not believe 
lobsters feel pain. 

According to an explainer 
from the Lobster Institute, 
a research and educational 
organization, lobsters have a 
primitive nervous system, akin 
to an insect, such as a grasshop¬ 
per. “Neither insects nor lobsters 
have brains,” according to the 
institute. “For an organism to 
perceive pain it must have a 
complex nervous system. Neuro¬ 
physiologists tell us that lobsters, 
like insects, do not process pain.” 

Bayer, the institute’s director, 
said boiling them is likely to be 
more traumatic for the cook than 
the crustacean; for the squea¬ 
mish, he recommends simply 
placing lobsters in the freezer 
first to numb them, or putting 
them in a sink filled with tap 
water, which also kills them. 

But biological anthropologist 
Barbara King, a retired profes¬ 
sor at the College of William & 
Mary, said there is a long history 
of underestimating animal pain. 

“I’m not a biologist, but I think 
the preponderance of evidence 
suggests they can feel pain; I am 
convinced they can feel pain,” 
said King, author of “Personali¬ 
ties on the Plate: The Lives and 
Minds of Animals We Eat.” 

She added: “Whether we know 
or don’t know, it’s our ethical 
responsibility to give them the 
benefit of the doubt and not put 
them into boiling water.” 

King said there are debates 
about whether people should eat 
lobsters at all, “so in my view, 
it’s a pretty low bar to make sure 
that if we do eat them, we don’t 
torture them first.” 





Caffe Natura always has soups, including lentil, served dusted with 
Parmesan and served with croutons. 
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Subway-goers encounter a surreal, cavern-like mosaic that envelops the escalator at the Toledo Metro Station in Naples, Italy. It’s a prime 
example of the artwort adorning the city’s subway stations. 


Underground art 



A mural of a woman on the stairs 
of the University Metro Station. 


ON THE QT 

LOCATION 

Toledo Metro Station, via 
Toledo and Vico Pasquale 
Galluppi, Naples, 80134. 

For the art tour, it’s easier 
to park at the Super Park¬ 
ing Garage, Via Shelley 
11, 80100, then make the 
five-minute walk to Toledo 
station. From there, ride 
the train to University. The 
train runs on Line 1. 

TIMES 

6 a.m. to 11 p.m. 

COSTS 

2.20 euros for a round-trip 
ticket between Toledo and 
University stations. You 
need to buy a train ticket to 
go underground. 

INFORMATION 

No phones or websites. 

— Scott Wyland 


Project turns Naples subway into ‘catacombs of beauty’ 


By Scott Wyland 
Stars and Stripes 

W hen people talk about great 
Italian art, they normally 
refer to Renaissance master¬ 
pieces or even those dating 
to the Roman period. But superb con¬ 
temporary art can be found in the city’s 
subways. 

A 15-year collaboration between the 
Italian government and 100 artists, some 
internationally renowned, has turned Na¬ 
ples’ subway stations into “catacombs of 
beauty,” as one Italian curator described 
them to the New York Times. 

Toledo and University metro stations 
are two prime art hubs. You can enjoy 
their unique underground art by spending 
a mere 2.20 euros ($2.65) for a round trip. 

Some of the works are eye-catching. 

Others are astonishing, such as the Toledo 
station’s escalator. 

A bluish, cavern-like mosaic envelops 
the escalator. Its surreal, pixelated effect 
was created by piecing together millions 
of tiny tiles on the walls, ceiling and pil¬ 
lars. An oval-shaped opening alternates A mural in an alcove at the Toledo Metro Station depicts a worker near a subway 

between a blue and turquoise glow, giving tunnel. The work is among the almost hidden art in Naples’ subways. 



it the look of a giant, dyed egg. 

You also can find semi-hidden art at this 
station. An alcove is emblazoned with a 
mural that depicts a worker toiling near a 
bright yellow subway tunnel. 

A short train ride will take you to the 
University station, which is adorned with 
murals, vivid hues and geometric patterns 
on the walls, fioors and ceilings. 

A striking mural of a golden-haired 
woman covers most of a stairwell. On 
the ground fioor, you encounter a metal¬ 
lic sculpture that looks like a half-dozen 
giant barbells welded together. Its shape is 
similar to some of the abstract forms on a 
nearby mural. 

Designer Karim Rashid, who oversaw 
the University’s interior design, achieved 
the tricky balance of using reds, oranges 
and other bright colors in a profusion of 
patterns without being garish. 

Although graffiti defaces much of the 
city above ground, the art stations are 
almost graffiti-free. Some local leaders 
say the lack of vandalism is as impressive 
to behold as the subway art. 

Wyiand.scott@stripes.com 

Twitter; @wylandstripes 
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TRAVEL BRIEFS 



Petr David Josek/AP 


Prague officials say its famed 
astronomical clock, installed on 
the City Hall’s tower in 1410, 
will have its first comprehensive 
restoration since World War II. 

Prague’s famed clock 
undergoing restoration 

One of Prague’s mgjor tourist 
attractions, its medieval astro¬ 
nomical clock, was stopped Jan. 

8 and is to be taken away for 
months for m^jor repairs. 

The clock last performed its 
hourly show of the 12 apostles 
and other figures for crowds of 
visitors to the Czech capital on 
Jan. 8 at 9 a.m. 

Prague officials say the clock 
that was installed on the City 
Hall’s tower in 1410 will be com¬ 
pletely disassembled and its parts 
taken for restoration, the first 
complex fix since World War II. 

The entire City Hall with the 
clock were badly damaged in the 
war, and the some of the postwar 
restoration works were not done 
properly and need to be fixed. 

“It’s a necessary and respon¬ 
sible move to preserve it for the 
generations to come,” city coun¬ 
cilman Jan Wolf said. 

The clock is expected to be 
back in place in the late summer. 

There are a number of legends 
linked to the clock. One of them 
says the entire nation will suffer 
when it stops running. Record 
fiooding hit Prague and large 
parts of the Czech Republic in 
2002, causing the clock to stop. 

In 2011, it was shut down for 
a three-week repair, and again 
later that year for five minutes 
when Vaclav Havel died, to honor 
the former president. 

Istanbul’s historic 
Iron Church reopened 

Turkey’s president and the 
Bulgarian prime minister have 
unveiled the historic Iron Church 
in Istanbul after a seven-year 
restoration project. 

In a Jan. 7 opening ceremony, 
Turkish President Recep Tayyip 
Erdogan said the 120-year-old 
Sveti Stefan Church remains the 
“single example” of a church 
built on an iron skeleton. 

The cross-shaped Bulgarian 
church was built on the banks of 
Istanbul’s Golden Horn in 1898 
with 500 tons of prefabricated 
iron components shipped from 
Austria. Its restoration since 
2011 cost an estimated $3.5 mil¬ 
lion. 

Erdogan said the church 
contributes to the “beauty and 
wealth of Istanbul” and is the lat¬ 
est example of Turkey’s efforts to 
restore synagogues, chapels and 
churches. 


RESTAURANT DIRECTORY 



2^imiblui£ 

Call 0631-58047 for Pick-Up Orders 
Tue-Sun 11 am-9pm Mon Closed 
Weilerbacher Str. 110 
67661 Kaiserslautern 


COCKTAIL 

I I CASINO 

I HAPPY Hour 

ENCHIHour 


BOHM 

Neue Amberger StraUe 39 
92655 Grafenwbhr 
09641 9369-0 • www.hotelboehm.de 



Come Experience Germany's 
Finest Beer and Authentic 
German Cuisine 

www.brauhaus-castel.de 
Otto Suhr Ring 27 
55252 Mainz-Kastel 
Tel. 06134-24999 
Open daily ftomll:00-24:00 


pyHlfABIMAftA 

JNE(U£Wc(I1»IN£ 


iat-in&Take-Out-Ph: 07031 6841041 
Hours: 11:30-2:30,5:30-11 
Daily lunch special: €6.90 
Hartwaseni, 71088 Hoizgerlingen 
(inside the tennis club) 



Schillerplatz3-5 
67655 Kaiserslautern 
0631 3702 7570 
w.Enchilada-kaiserslautern.de 


Hours of Operation: 
Fr, Sa, So, Mo • 
1000-2200 
Tu,Th-1100-1430/ 
1700-2200 
Wed • closed 


Unsere Offnungszeiten: 

Montag - Mittwoch 
18:00 Uhr bis 23:00 Uhr, 

Donnerstag - Samstag 
18:00 Uhr bis 1:30 Uhr 

Genusswerk Bodega 
Fleischgasse 4 • 92637 Weiden BAR& 

Tel.: 0961/48497004 GRILL 

estaurant(agenusswerk-bodega.de 
book a table: www.genusswerk-bodega.de 




STUTTGART 





Indian Speciality Restaruant 
Leonberger Str. 97-71229 Leonberg 
07152/90 32 32 
www.kashmir-restaurant.de 



BURGER IN J-Q VV/y L 


Tapas • Cocktails 
Big Outdoor Area 

Rotebuhiplatz 21 Stuttgart 
Tel: 0711 48 98 430 • besitos-stuttgart.de | 




I Im Gewerbeparki • 92655 Grafenwbhr 
Delivery Service • 09641 -9367541 


Frauenricten Str 173 | 92637 Weiden 
For reservations, please call 0961 62519. 
.olympla-weiden.de 


^uchstraBel ■ 71032 Bbitlingen 
tww.ehrbar-bb.de • info@ehrbar-bb.de 
facebook/Ehrbar-Boblingen 


Burgermeister-Prechtl-StraBe 22,92637 WEIDEN 
Tel:-1-49 (0)961 20630300 

www.maxundmuh.de 



Read STARS^^^STRIPES. online at 


www.stripes.com 


From The Associated Press 
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Animatronic dinosaurs 
snarl at visitors to 
Okinawa’s Dino Park 

By Matthew M. Burke 

Stars and Stripes 

urassic Park” was supposed to have 
' I taken place on an island off the coast 
^ I of Central America. But if author Mi- 
chael Crichton had visited the forest 
of Yanbaru in northern Okinawa, he might have 
well set his classic thriller in Japan instead. 

To the lay person, the forest is a near-perfect 
representation of prehistoric times, with exotic 
plants and animals, ancient trees that bubble out 
of the ground like rising dough to blot out the 
sun, thick hanging vines and the smell of millen¬ 
nia of plant decomposition. 

Thankfully, some enterprising individual 
shared Crichton’s vision when staring out 
into this lush sea of green that is Yanbaru and 
brought us Dino Park. 

Dino Park is a fun family experience for those 
living on Okinawa, especially for those with 
children captivated by the now extinct reptiles. 

It is a surprisingly large operation that features 
animatronic dinosaurs, big and small, set against 
Yanbaru’s primordial wilds. The park also offers 
stunning views of more than a dozen flower vari¬ 
eties that bloom in various seasons. 

The park consists of a vast visitor’s center that 
has a shop and confection factory and winding 
trails and stairs on the side of a rather steep hill 
through the jungle. 

Dinosaurs are both out in the open and rela¬ 
tively hidden amongst the foliage. Thanks to mo¬ 
tion sensors, they come alive as you pass; their 
shrill shrieks are enough to frighten toddlers and 
small children. 

I went to the park with my wife and 2-year-old 
son on an overcast day in January, not really 
knowing what to expect. We parked across the 
street next to an enormous inanimate Tricer- 
atops. My son giggled with glee. 

As we approached the ticket booth, another 
dinosaur that was nearly the height of an adult 
human and resembled the Velociraptor came 
alive. It shrieked and its head jerked to the side 
as we passed. 

I jumped. 

Then, laughing, we walked through the life- 
sized jaws of a Tyrannosaurus rex. 

My son dug his flngernails into my neck and 
told me he was no longer interested in our visit 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 



Photos by Matt BuRKE/Stars and Stripes 

The dreaded Tyrannosaurus rex bares its teeth at patrons as they walk the trails 
of Dino Park, a fun family experience in northern Okinawa, Japan. 



Yanbaru forest, home to Dino Park, 
transports visitors to a time when 
dinosaurs roamed the Earth. 


A Brontosaurus head at Dino Park informs 
patrons that they have entered a lost 
world of lush green and things that roar. 


The Dilophosaurus shoots liquid from its 
mouth. This is a spurt of artistic license 
taken by the movie “Jurassic Park.” 



^ 925/sjAfZOtARA WATANASB ® 


Cheerful KIMONO & Good Souvenir-shop 


★ GETA(Wooden Footwear) ’A'CHIRIMEN Bags 
^SAMURAI-KIMONO ^ YU KATA-KIMONO 

★ NOREN(Tapestry) ^JIKATABI(Ja ponese TABI Shoes) 

^TENUGUI Cloth ^FUROSHIKI Wrapping Cloth 
'A'CHIRIMEN Papanese Crepe Cloth) 

03-3461-0064 • www.maruara.com • info@maruara.com 




s 

MARUI A 

Mon.- Fri. 

D.s. m 4 

of 

1 1:00 a.m. - 7:00 p.m. 


Sat., Sun., Holidays 


1:00 p.m. - 7:00 p.m. 

Closed on Wednesday 



16-8, Udagawa-cho, Shibuya-ku, TOKYO 4 

rFOREVER2lf 

_ 

SEIBUD.S. f j 
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WEEKEND: FOOD & DINING 


After Hours: Japan 



By Leon Cook 

Stars and Stripes 

M ost military folks in 
Japan won’t have 
to venture far from 
base to satisfy a 
craving for Mexican food. 

Mike’s Tex-Mex, with seven 
restaurants near U.S. military 
facilities, offers affordable Mexi¬ 
can food for a largely American 
clientele. It’s a great place for a 
quick lunch, though some loca¬ 
tions are open only for dinner. 

During a recent lunchtime 
visit to Mike’s near Yokota Air 
Base in western Tokyo, I ordered 
a meal set containing a shredded 
chicken enchilada, a beef taco, 
Spanish rice and refried beans 
for 840 yen ($7.43). You can 
custom-order your level of spice, 
from mild to extra spicy. I opted 
for a mild flavor. 

My food arrived flve minutes 
later on an extremely hot plate. 

A generous portion of rice and 
beans surrounded the enchilada, 
while a smaller but equally hot 
plate held my taco. 

The tasty enchilada — fllled 
with tender chicken in a creamy, 
cheesy sauce — was my favor¬ 
ite part of the meal. The taco 
contained shredded beef topped 
by a mountain of lettuce, toma¬ 
toes and cheese. It was slightly 
greasy, but far less so than if it 
had been made with ground beef 
I enjoyed it as well. 

My hunger was sated by the 
enchilada and taco, but I tried 
the beans and rice out of curios¬ 
ity. They were good, too. 


MIKE’S 

TEX-MEX 

Location: Seven outlets 
near Yokota Air Base, 
Yokosuka Naval Base, Naval 
Air Facility Atsugi, Misawa 
Air Base, Marine Corps 
Air Station Iwakuni, Sasebo 
Naval Base and Marine 
Corps Air Station Futenma 
Hours: Vary by location. 

The Fussa location is open 
from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
and 5:30-10 p.m. 

Directions: The Yokota 
location is north of Fussa 
Station and across the street 
from the hospital. 

Cost: Expect to spend about 
$10 per adult. 

Information: mikes.jp/ 
index.html; 042-513-5210 

— Leon Cook 


The quick service was a plus. 

If the wait had been longer, I 
would’ve been tempted to get 
chips and salsa, which cost 360 
yen (about $3.20). 

My friend tried the Hungry 
Hombre special, which included 
an enchilada, taco, burrito, rice 
and beans for 1,580 yen (about 
$14). He said it was all very good, 
though the lunch set I ordered 
was a better deal. 

There are plenty of drinks on 
offer at Mike’s. The menu lists 


tequila, margaritas, beer and 
more than 40 cocktails in addi¬ 
tion to soft drinks. They even 
serve milk. 

Parking is available near the 
Fussa restaurant that I visited at 
a garage across the street. Mike’s 


can’t validate parking since the 
lot doesn’t belong to them, but 
they offer a discount if you pres¬ 
ent your ticket. 

Although there are plenty of 
American-style restaurants in 
Japan, I haven’t noticed nearly 


as many Mexican places. The 
portions at Mike’s were more 
generous than expected and the 
food was tasty, so I think I got 
good value for money. I can see 
myself going back, 
cook.leondjstripes.corh 


FROM PAGE 32 

despite his growing love of dino¬ 
saurs. Needless to say, I entered 
Dino Park alone. 

When it came to the stars of 
the show, Dino Park had all my 
favorites. There were, among 
others, the T-rex, Allosaurus, 
Brontosaurus and the Dilo- 
phosaurus, which dispatched 
“Jurassic Park” villain Dennis 
Nedry by shooting poison and 
eating him in the classic Steven 
Spielberg film. 

I’m no paleontologist, and ob¬ 
viously the dinosaurs are smaller 
than they were said to be in real 
life, but they all looked like they 
could be real as they turned and 
glared at me. 

When they shrieked and 
groaned, like my son, my body 
reacted, usually in the form of 
goosebumps running up and 
down my spine. 

I smiled and inhaled in the 
fresh, oxygen-rich jungle air 
deeply. 

The T-rex opened its mouth 
wide, revealing razor-sharp 
teeth. The Dilophosaurus shot 
liquid from its mouth. 

The park takes some poetic 
license. For example, there is no 
evidence that the Dilophosaurus 
spit poison in real life; so the 
exhibit follows the movie, not 
reality — but somehow I didn’t 
care. I wasn’t looking for a sci¬ 
ence lesson. 

Like a child, I wanted to be 
transported, to see the dinosaurs, 
to imagine them, in what seemed 


ON THE QT 

LOCATION 

1024-1 Nakayama, 

Nago-shi, Okinawa-ken 
905-0004. GPS coor¬ 
dinates: 26.6354311, 
127.96162419999996 

TIMES 

9 a.m. to 6 p.m. with last 
admission at 5:30 p.m. 

COSTS 

800 yen (about $7) for ages 
16 and older; 500 yen (about 
$4.40) for ages 4 to 15. 

FOOD 

A store onsite sells food and 
drink, including homemade 
confections. 

INFORMATION 

0980-54-8515; okashigoten. 
co.jp/subtropical 

— Matthew M. Burke 


like their natural habitat — and I 
wanted to enjoy a nice, safe walk 
through the jungle as well. 

Dino Park delivered, and no 
one was eaten in the course of 
writing this story. 
burke.matt@stripes.com 
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Everything but the 

MOAT 




Jerry Holt, Minneapolis Star Tribune/TNS 

Top: The castle that Beth Arntson 
and her husband Gary Arntson started 
to build themselves 20 years ago in 
Dennison, Minn., isn’t finished. And 
because of illness, they are selling it. 
Below: A coffer owned by the Amtsons. 


Couple hopes someone will buy 
their unfinished ‘dream castle' 

By Sharyn Jackson 
Star Tribune (Minneapolis) 

G ary and Beth Arntson have had a lot of big ideas for their 
home. First, they wanted to build an earth-sheltered 
house. Then, a geodesic dome. 

But after Gary scouted rural Goodhue County, Minn., 
and came across a hill with scenic, sweeping views of the Sogn 
Valley, he knew what he needed to build atop the crest: a European- 
style castle, four-sided with towers on every corner, that would 
stand for 300 years. 

In 1995, the Arntsons laid the first stone toward their dream 
castle, which they hoped would become a 6,000-square-foot bed 
and breakfast and wedding venue, as well as a grand living space 
for themselves. More than 20 years later, the castle is partially 
completed, with one octagonal tower connected to IV 2 sides. The 
courtyard that should lie in the center is just a snow-covered field 
used for parking. 

Now in their 60s and hindered by illness, the Arntsons are walk¬ 
ing away. The 6-acre property has been listed for sale since last 


spring. It’s now under contract with prospec¬ 
tive buyers, who have told the Arntsons they 
want to finish the castle. 

“The project is not for the faint of heart,” 
said Bradd Strelow, listing agent at Re/Max 
Cannon Realty. “It’s big, and it’s complex. It’s 
not for just anybody.” 

Cannons, parapets and more 

The property would be easy to miss if not 
for the For Sale sign in the driveway. It’s 
shrouded by trees, high on a limestone cliff 
above a sleepy county road near Cannon 
Falls. But once past a bend in the driveway, 
there’s no missing what looks like a Bavarian 
country house that’s been under construction 
since the Middle Ages. The only thing miss¬ 
ing is the moat. 

A crenellated parapet along the one com¬ 
pleted side could easily be used for aiming 
arrows or cannons. The one completed tower 
is topped with a peaked black roof that the 
Arntsons call the “witch’s peak.” 

This is Raven’s Hill, so named because the 
Arntsons are fans of Ravenswood wine. 

The idea for the castle was sown when 
Beth was 16. She visited Germany and 
became enamored of the fortified homes 
of European nobility. One Christmas years 
later, she bought Gary a book on castles, and 
the idea began to sprout. In 1991, the Arn¬ 
tsons bought the land and let their imagina¬ 
tions run wild. Gary drafted the plans with 
the help of an architect. He sourced 12-inch 
stone blocks from quarries in Minnesota, 
strengthened everything with steel, laid geo¬ 
thermal piping and sanded down the actual 
bedrock into a floor for the B&B’s rooms. 

Inside, copper piping is exposed — at least 
the stuff that hasn’t been vandalized over the 


years. Wooden beams outline future walls 
to separate bedrooms. Staircases start and 
end, and doors seal off underground tunnels 
to nowhere. With angles everywhere, not one 
room is symmetrical. 

“Yes, we are kind of insane,” Gary said. 

But Beth views their endeavor differently. 

“My husband has a unique perspective and 
unique ability to see things,” she said. 

For 10 straight years, the pair “chipped 
away at it,” Gary said. They fit in construc¬ 
tion on nights and weekends, while working 
full time (Beth in human resources, Gary in 
trucking). Gary worked with masons on the 
castle tower walls’ 45-degree angles, while 
Beth mined limestone from the hill and used 
it to make clay paths for a future formal gar¬ 
den. In winter, they’d burn a Are in a barrel 
to keep warm. 

Finding regal antiques 

Other times, they’d scour estate sales, col¬ 
lecting decorative antiques like swords and 
an ornate wooden coffer that would adorn the 
castle’s lobby. Those items stock their South 
St. Paul home. 

“We had a very long-term plan for this 
initially, not expecting that it was going to 
take us 20 years to even get moved in there,” 
Beth said. 

But during the past 10 years, their contri¬ 
butions to the project diminished while Gary 
dealt with physical ailments. Now retired, the 
idea of finishing the project and entering the 
hospitality held sounds too daunting, Beth 
said. 

“It feels OK,” said Beth about putting the 
Arntsons’ dream to rest. 

Still, the goodbye is tinged with disappoint¬ 
ment. 
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By Carol Comegno 

Courier-Post 
(Cherry Hill, N.J.) 
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NJ record shop 
owned by Vietnam 
veteran helps keep 
albums alive 


THE BEAT GOES ON 


H oward and Nan have long passed away, but their 
names linger on a sign at one of the oldest busi¬ 
nesses at the Berhn (N.J.) Farmers Market. 
Hanging outside the store they founded in¬ 
side the market 65 years ago, the sign still reads, “How¬ 
ard and Nan’s Record Shop.” 

It’s a tribute by the shop’s current owner, Joseph DiPi- 
etro, who used to work for Philadelphians Howard Horne 
and Nancy Ferraro. 

Had it not been for DiPietro’s dedication, passion for 
music and his respect for both tradition and the store’s 
founders, the Record Shop might have disappeared like 
the small downtown record stores that grappled with 
regional and national chains and fought to stay open as 
listeners moved away from vinyl albums and into CDs. 

“I just love music, and our music was great,” the 72- 
year-old Vietnam War veteran DiPietro told the Courier- 
Post, referring to the music of the 1950s and ’60s when he 
was growing up in Stratford, N.J. 

He landed a part-time job working for Howard and Nan 
when he was in high school. A few years later, he left with 
the U.S. Air Force to work on F-4 Phantom jets in Vietnam, 
but returned to the store in 1969 as a manager with the 
promise he would eventually become an owner. 

“I could have done anything, but I love what I do and 
enjoy the heck out of it,” explained DiPietro, who has 
worked at the store for 55 years — 35 as its sole owner. 

Music still spins on records at the front of his shop, 
where he plays seasonal favorites mixed in with tunes he 
likes or customer requests. 

DiPietro can spin stories and song lyrics with customers 
as easily as his records, imparting his extensive knowledge 
of recording artists and tunes from the Big Band sounds of 
the 1940s through the rock ’n’ roll era, the British Invasion, 
hard rock and heavy metal, and beyond. 

He relishes educating customers, explaining the nu¬ 
ances of a record player, a record changer, a phonograph 
and a gramophone. 

He sells mostly vintage records; most are longer-play¬ 
ing LP 33s tucked inside album jackets featuring photos 
of the recording artists or colorful art. 


A much smaller part of his inven¬ 
tory is the smaller 45s that have only 
a single song on each side. 

Besides records, customers can also 
find 8-track tapes, cassettes, vintage post¬ 
ers and even a DVD section. A musician 
himself, DiPietro learned accordion as a child 
but now plays mostly guitar and is teaching himself 
the ukulele, an instrument he sells along with banjos, 
mandolins, small accordions and instrument accessories. 
He also repairs some instruments and tunes the string 
instruments he sells. 

The store is a museum-like music shop. Antique radios 
sit on shelves with photographs 
I . of famous artists like Sinatra and 

I could the Rat Pack, but DiPietro sold his 

have done prized Edison phonograph recently 
omrfkincr Kiit When a customer made “an offer I 
anyrning, out refuse. ” 

I love what I Many photos or cutouts of artists 
do and enjoy hang on walls or sit on shelves, 
l-k Ir ♦ There’s a black-and-white of a 

tne neCK out young EMs Presley driving a Jeep 
of It. ^ in his Army uniform and others of 

Inearth HiPiatm Tanya Tucker, Elton John, coun- 
josepn uirieiro Martina McBride, the 

Doors and Bob Dylan. 

In a glass wall case are never-opened or rare albums, 
not all of which are for sale. They include a three-album 
box set from Woodstock, an Eric Clapton album, a “Sgt. 
Pepper’s Lonely Hearts Club Band” picture album by 
the Beatles and a six-record Elvis Presley gold edition 
release boasting 76 songs. 

Customer Bill Tracy met DiPietro in Vietnam 50 years 
ago thanks to the Courier-Post. 

“I was in Vietnam one day in 1967 and saw a guy reading 
the Courier-Post because it sent complimentary copies to 
servicemen from South Jersey in Vietnam. That guy was 
Joe DiPietro,” Tracy said. “He then wrote to the Courier- 
Post and told them about me so I could start getting the 


paper, 
too. It 
also turned 
out Joe had 
worked for one 
of my cousins who 
owned a gas station in 
Stratford. Small world.” 

Tracy, who was raised in Runnemede, N. J., has compiled 
a book of photographs taken at the store over a period of 
years. It’s a Christmas gift to DiPietro and will feature a 
historical narrative about the shop and music quotations 
peppered throughout. 

“This place here has such history, and Joe is such a 
great and giving guy who attracts a diverse cross-section 
of customers. I wanted to document that,” Tracy said. 

Longtime customer George Croasdale of Stratford 
brought niece Lauren Croasdale on a recent visit. Both 
went first to the LP section, where many of the albums 
were only $1 each. 

“My mom always had a crate of records and I would 
play the albums and put the pictures from them on the 
wall,” Lauren Croasdale said. 

“Now, I’m collecting records and I love this place 
because it is a hodgepodge of everything. It’s like being 
in a candy store. When you find something you like, it’s a 
priceless treasure!” she said. 

DiPietro has a favorite musical era — 1970s classic 
rock — but not a favorite song. 

“I can go from Meatloaf to Izzy (former Guns N’ Roses 
guitarist Izzy Stradlin) in a day,” he offered. 

He minces no words in lamenting the decision of the 
industry to abandon records in favor of lesser sound qual¬ 
ity CDs despite the resurgence of vinyl records that began 
appeahng to the millennial generation around 2009. 

“They got people to get rid of their records and phono¬ 
graphs, and it ruined the whole record business.” 


Joe DiPietro of Stratford, NJ., has worked at Howard and Nan’s Record Shop, inside the Beriin Farmers Market in Berlin, NJ., for 55 years. He bought the business 35 years ago. 

Joe Lamberti, Courier-Post (Cherry Hill, N.J.)/AP 
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WORTH ANOTHER LISTEN 

The Associated Press rounds up a selection of overlooked 2017 albums 


Tinariwen 

Elwan (Anti/Epitaph) 

Tinariwen is a band on the run, forced 
into exile by political upheaval in its 
Northern Mali homeland. Nearly every 
song on “Elwan,” the Grammy-nominated 
album they released almost a year ago, 
reflects on their pains and yearnings of 
wanting most of all to get back home. It’s a 
poignant wonder. 

Recorded in Morocco, France and, 
back in 2014, at the Rancho De La Luna 
studio in Joshua Tree, Calif, the Tuareg 
band’s mesmerizing brand of desert blues 
is presented in nuggets rarely exceeding 
four minutes, making it almost pop-like in 
its compressed efficiency. 

Not for the first time, there are some 
rock-and-roll guests, including Kurt Vile 
and Matt Sweeney, whose electric guitars 
enhance the density of the already guitar- 
heavy arrangements, all driven by layers 
of percussion dynamic enough to chal¬ 
lenge any “Stomp” cast. 



Mark Lanegan adds 
vocal to the ethereal 
“Nannuflay” (“Ful¬ 
filled”), where the 
lyrics in Tamashek, the 
Tuareg language, talk 
about “pursuing memo¬ 
ries built on a dune 
that’s always moving.” 

Other songs directly 
reference the conflicts 
on their native soil 

— “My own people have abandoned their 
ancestral ways / All that’s left is a groan¬ 
ing land;” the goal is “the unity of our 
nation and to carry our banner high” or 
“you can read the bitterness on the faces 
of the innocents.” 

“Elwan” is in the running for best world 
music album at the Grammys on Jan. 28. 
The title means “The Elephants,” but even 
without a pachyderm’s memory this is 
music you aren’t likely to soon forget. 

— Pablo Gorondi 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 37 
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Anderson East 

Encore (Elektra) 

As a sign that Anderson East 
is an artist on the rise, he’s been 
handed a tune for his new album 
by some pretty special songwrit¬ 
ers — no less than two guys be¬ 
hind a little ditty called “Shape 
of You.” 

“All on My Mind” was co-writ- 
ten by Ed Sheeran and Snow 
Patrol’s Johnny McDaid and it 
has wisely been turned into a 
soul-rock burner by East, whose 
voice is barely contained, ragged 
and roaring. 

The song is a highlight on 
East’s “Encore,” which in turn 
highlights an exciting singer- 
songwriter effortlessly able to 
blend elements of rock, blues, 
country and soul. East sounds 
both deeply classic and yet fresh. 
He’s got sax and trumpets, tinkly 
keyboards and great guitar work. 
The stew is as American as a 
pair of old blue jeans. 

“Encore” is expertly produced 
by Dave Cobb — who did the 
same with East’s full-length 
debut, “Delilah” — and Cobb 
doesn’t just fiddle with switches. 
He plays bass, percussion, acous¬ 
tic and electric guitars, arranges 
horn sections and even supplies 
hand claps. East also gets guitar 
and writing help from Chris 
Stapleton, and Ryan Adams helps 
out on “This Too Shall Last.” 

For a relatively young man. 
East’s voice is a thing of wonder, 
marbled like a slab of beef that’s 
been drenched in bourbon. 

East can wail, but he also 
knows when to contain himself 
On “King for a Day,” a song he 
co-wrote with Chris and Mor- 
gane Stapleton that recalls Curtis 
Mayfield’s “People Get Ready,” 
he’s almost subdued, respecting 
the tight arrangement. 

The 11-track album also 
includes two covers — East 
transforms Willie Nelson’s 
exhausted ballad “Somebody 
Pick Up My Pieces” into a rol¬ 
licking gospel-style triumph and 
turns Ted Hawkins’ depressing 
ditty “Sorry You’re Sick” into 
a full horn-driven finger-snap¬ 
per, complete with his best Joe 
Cocker impression. 

The album closes with the 
somber “Cabinet Door,” in which 
East — who is dating Miranda 
Lambert — imagines himself an 
elderly widower eulogizing his 
dead wife. It’s incredibly specific 
— “Molly got her braces off” and 
“How do you work this damn 
coffee pot?” — and somewhat 
indulgent, but it’s a brave song 
for a young man with a bright 
musical future. 

— Mark Kennedy 
Associated Press 


Lydia Loveless 

Boy Crazy and Single(s) (Bloodshot Records) 


Lydia Loveless is her own brand of 
outlaw. The 27-year-old Ohioan is fear¬ 
less and direct and, if you haven’t had the 
privilege of being introduced, last year’s 
reissue of her five-song “Boy Crazy” EP 
— updated with six more tracks recorded 
between 2012 and 2015 — is an excellent 
primer. 

Loveless combines rock, country and 
honky-tonk with a punkish attitude that 
avoids artificial ingredients. 

The 42-minute collection came out 
in October, just days after the passing 
of Tom Petty, and Loveless seems to 
possess his similar sort of unflinching 
candor and resilience. If, in contrast to 
some of her more high-sparkle contem¬ 
poraries, she sounds much more real 
it’s also because she writes some of the 
funniest, down-to-earth songs you’ll hear 
anywhere. 

The characters — they can’t possibly 
be all her, can they? — are in a constant 
state of turmoil, regrets on top of regrets 
and romances that glow with a nearly 
unbearable intensity before ending badly. 
On “Come Over” she has thoughts like “I 
don’t want to wreck your home / Could 
she have an accident /1 mean something 
small to get her out of the way,” even if 
the inevitable conclusion arrives when “it 
turns out I don’t look that good in bright 
lighting anyway.” 

Loveless also has a sharp ear for 
covers and her interpretations of Kesha 
(“Blind”) and Elvis Costello (“Alison”) 
are fresh and unvarnished while her 
brilliant take on Prince’s “I Would Die 4 
U” has echoes of Pat Benatar at her most 
rocking and intense. 

This compilation is an absolute winner 
and just as on her albums, including the 
2011 modem classic “Indestructible Ma¬ 
chine” and “Real” from 2016, she sings 
like she means it. 

— Pablo Gorondi 


The Clientele 

Music for the Age of Miracles (Merge Records) 

The Clientele are often described as “au¬ 
tumnal,” so it seemed apt that their first full 
album in eight years — a glowing specimen 
of gently orchestrated pop — was given a 
September release. “Music for the Age of 
Miracles,” however, is a thing of beauty that 
sounds just as good in the cold of the new 
year, a perfect balm for bomb cyclones and winter weather. 

The London-based band has also been tagged as pastoral, erudite, 
mystical and spooky and the album stays on those paths while also 
deepening the echoes. Anthony Harmer, an old friend of bandleader 
Alasdair MacLean, helps execute a gentle renovation of the band’s 
traditional sounds with his breezy arrangements and instruments 
like the santur, a Persian hammered dulcimer. 

The melodies sweep in from many directions and perfectly match 
MacLean’s literate lyrics full of mystery, beauty and fresh nostalgia. 
Three instmmental interludes written by drummer Mark Keen are 
an opportunity for reflection, to let the songs penetrate more fully 
into the senses. 

The album’s bookends are among its strongest tracks. “The 
Neighbour” is youthful, dreamy and romantic, while MacLean says 
“The Age of Miracles” is in part about being a father. Like with 
many of his songs, you can probably find phrases and moods that fit 
your own story and circumstances. 

— Pablo Gorondi 


Various artists 


Sunday in the Park with George 

(2017 Broadway Cast Recording) (Arts Music) 


Annaleigh Ashford is a revelation as Dot 
in this outstanding recording of the cast 
from the 2017 revival of “Sunday in the 
Park with George,” the Pulitzer Prize-win¬ 
ning musical by Stephen Sondheim and 
James Lapine. 

Her voice makes Sondheim’s tongue¬ 
twisting lyrics glow and at the top of her range is superior to that of 
Bernadette Peters, who originated the role of the model/girlfriend of 
French impressionist painter Georges Seurat. 

Peters and Mandy Patinkin gave indelible performances during 
the initial run that started in 1984, which is preserved on an RCA 
audio recording and a video. Paired with Jake Gyllenhaal, Ashford 
has a more powerful and effortless top that soars in songs such as 
“Move On” and “We Do Not Belong Together,” and is more crystal¬ 
line and less breathy in “Children and Art.” 

Known more for his film roles, which include an Academy Award- 
nominated performance in “Brokeback Mountain,” Gyllenhaal like 
Patinkin conveys the introspective and tortured aspects of Seurat, 
a pointillist innovator who died at age 31 in 1891. The show uses his 
great “A Sunday Afternoon on the Island of La Grande Jatte,” which 
hangs in the Art Institute of Chicago, to focus on the meaning and 
place of art and artists in life. 

— Ron Blum 
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'Electric Dreams' inspiration for sci-fi series 


By Mark Athitakis 

Special to The Washington Post 

P hilip K. Dick loved to write about 
ordinary guys. Ordinary guys 
who commute by space-car to 
Ganymede every morning. Or 
who make a wrong turn on a business trip 
and muck up the space-time continuum. 
But ordinary all the same. The short sto¬ 
ries that launched his career in the 1950s 
are rife with middle managers who kiss 
their wives at the door before stumbling 
into a galactic predicament that evokes 
one of Dick’s favorite themes: Are we sure 
our reality is ... real? 

It’s an enduring question, which is why 
Dick’s pulp work endures too, defying 
the disposability that the genre’s name 
implies. The best-known adaptation of his 
work is “Blade Runner,” based on his 1968 
novel, “Do Androids Dream of Electric 
Sheep?” But the bulk of his TV and film 
adaptations come from stories he wrote 
for low-rent publications like Astound¬ 
ing, Galaxy and Startling Stories: “Total 


Recall,” “Minority Report,” “The Adjust¬ 
ment Bureau,” “Screamers,” “Impostor” 
and more. 

So the makers of the new TV show 
“Electric Dreams,” an anthology series in 
the tradition of “The 
Twihght Zone” and 
“Black Mirror,” are 
just taking further 
advantage of a 
reliable resource. Its 
first season, which 
debuted Jan. 12 on 
Amazon, is based on 
10 stories that Dick 
published between 
1953 and 1955. The 
companion book col¬ 
lecting those stories 
isn’t his best work. There are gimmicky 
climaxes and strained dialogue. (“Some¬ 
thing’s wrong! Something’s happened! 
Things are going on!”) But they entertain¬ 
ingly reveal how Dick’s key obsessions 
— the ideological and commercial forces 
that shape and threaten identity — were in 


place from the start. 

What we’re skeptical about now, Dick was 
skeptical about then. In “Sales Pitch,” a man 
is psychologically bombarded by robotic ads 
and door-to-door salesmen in ways that’ll 
resonate with anybody who’s had to disable 
their smartphone notifications. 

In “The Hood Maker,” a sharp critique 
of authoritarianism, everyday citizens 
are under surveillance by mind-read¬ 
ing “teeps” (human mutants caught in a 
nuclear blast) scanning for disloyalty. 

And “Exhibit Piece” whacks at the 
seductions of America’s postwar largesse: 
A 22nd-century museum curator finds a 
rip in space-time and decides to live in his 
exhibit of the late 20th century. 

Such stories were plainly born of Cold 
War anxiety. But unlike fellow science-fic¬ 
tion writers like Arthur C. Clarke, whose 
1950s pulp stories had a habit of ending 
unsubtly, with mushroom clouds, Dick’s 
stories have lasted because he grasped 
that oppression and paranoia were local as 
well as intercontinental events — indeed, 
they festered quite well in conformist 


suburban neighborhoods. “The Hanging 
Stranger,” by far the strongest story in 
the collection, is a bleak tale that suggests 
Dick admired Shirley Jackson’s “The Lot¬ 
tery,” published just a few years earlier. A 
TV salesman emerges from his basement 
to discover a dead body hanging from a 
lamppost, but his neighbors are strangely 
sanguine about the lynching. Soon 
enough, it’s clear that aliens have taken 
over his neighbors’ minds: “Controlled, 
filmed over with the mask of an alien 
being that had appeared and taken posses¬ 
sion of them, their town, their lives.” 

An allegory of racism? Capitalism? 
Communism? Dick, who died in 1982, 
invites you to take your pick: “The hard¬ 
ware [in my stories] is in the future, the 
scenery’s in the future, but the situations 
are really from the past,” he once told an 
interviewer. 

But he stopped short of certain answers, 
stopped short of dooming us entirely. 
Because who could say for sure with us 
baffling humans? In uncertainty, Dick sug¬ 
gests, there’s always a ghnt of possibility. 
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The Black Painting 

Neil Olson 

The wealthy, reclusive patri¬ 
arch of the Morse family sum¬ 
mons his estranged children and 
grandchildren to his mansion in 
rural Connecticut, but the first to 
arrive find him dead in his study. 
His face, turned toward where a 
valuable painting once hung, is 
contorted in horror. 

The painting, which went 
missing 15 years earlier, was 
one of the hideous masterpieces 
painted by Goya during a period 
of despair at the end of his life. 
The old man, apparently believ¬ 
ing the legend that the work 
could drive people mad, had 
rarely let anyone even look at it. 

Was the old man murdered? 
Which of his family members 
and household staff most wanted 
him dead? Does his death have 
something to do with the stolen 
painting? Who stole it all those 
years ago? And could there be 
any truth to the legend? 

In his riveting psychological 
thriller, Olson cleverly shifts the 
point of view among his cast of 
characters, most of whom can’t be 
relied on to tell readers the truth. 
Particularly intriguing are the 
four grown grandchildren trapped 
by their family’s history and a 
dogged private detective who was 
hired to track down the painting 
years ago and was never able to 
let the case go. 

— Bruce DeSilva/AP 


Just Between Us 

Rebecca Drake 

Julie, Sarah and Heather are 
moms who regularly spend their 
days together with their young 
children. Then Alison moves into 
town and joins the group with 
her kids, and the four women 
become inseparable. 

One day Alison sees a bruise 
on Heather’s wrist and wonders 
if Heather’s husband is abusing 
her. Alison shares her suspicions 
with Julie and Sarah, and at first 
they can’t believe it. Then they 
see more evidence of what seems 
to be a secretly violent marriage 
and realize they must offer to 
help Heather escape. 

Heather denies their allega¬ 
tions at first, but the evidence 
piles up that she’s living a night¬ 
mare. Then Heather announces 
that she’s pregnant. That revela¬ 
tion starts a chain reaction that 
will turn dark and force the 
women together to keep a shock¬ 
ing secret. 

The power of their friendship 
is strong, but how easily will it 
unravel when one of them takes 
steps to save Heather and solve 
her problem? 

Each chapter of “Just Between 
Us” is told from the point of view 
of one of the four women, and 
Drake does a wonderful job of 
juggling the characters while 
giving each woman a unique and 
distinct voice in this terrific read. 

— Jeff Ayers/AP 


The Library at the 
Edge of the World 

Felicity FI ayes-McCoy 

Set in a fictitious village some¬ 
where on the west coast of Ire¬ 
land, Hanna Casey finds herself, 
in midlife, living with her mother 
after she discovers her wealthy 
London barrister husband has 
been having an affair. Hanna, 
who has loved the sophistication 
of big-city life, is now working as 
a small-town librarian and some- 
times-bookmobile driver. She’s 
embarrassed by what she sees as 
her great comedown in life. 

Seeking independence, she 
decides to renovate the tumbling- 
down cottage that her aunt left 
her, but just as she signs the loan 
papers to pay for the work, she 
finds out the county council has a 
plan to close her library and move 
all services to a bigger town. 

So now what? She’s alone, she’s 
cranky, she’s frustrated, she’s 
broke and she’s quite possibly 
about to be thrown out of work. 

Ah, but this is Ireland, where 
news travels fast and townsfolk 
always know more than you think 
they do about your business. And 
in the last 50 pages, this becomes 
something akin to a Maeve Binchy 
novel, with quirky characters pop¬ 
ping up out of nowhere, townsfolk 
pulling together, and the formerly 
cranky Hanna blooming into the 
heroine of the town. 

— Laurie Hertzel/TNS 


One of Us Will Be 
Dead by Morning 

David Moody 

After a jolting opening scene, 
readers are whisked away to 
Skek, an unforgivingly cold, 
wet island, home to Hazleton 
Adventure Experiences. This 
week, Hazleton is playing host 
to a group of office workers who 
despise one another. We get to 
know them as they grudgingly 
begin their final team-building 
exercise of a corporate excur¬ 
sion. Everyone is itching to re¬ 
turn to the U.K., but a slip leaves 
one person dead. What’s more, 
the boat to retrieve the group is 
nowhere to be seen. 

People continue to die, prov¬ 
ing something sinister is at 
work. Soon, the island’s trapped 
inhabitants realize they can trust 
no one, including themselves. 
Hysteria rises as those still alive 
wonder if killing is their only 
shot at survival. 

The book — first in a dystopian 
trilogy — is composed largely of 
a feverish loop of arguments and 
brutal killings with few detours 
for character development. In the 
author’s quest to convey vitriol 
among his cast (with dialogue 
relentlessly drenched in sarcasm 
and sneers), he forgoes endear¬ 
ing readers to any of the lot; thus, 
we’re left with lots of action ac¬ 
companied by puny stakes. 

— Christina Ledbetter/AP 


Operator Down 

Brad Taylor 

Taylor worked in Special 
Forces, and previous Pike Logan 
novels featuring the protagonist 
and his counterterrorism unit 
known as The Taskforce have 
always felt authentic. Here, the 
author showcases the invisible 
world of the diamond industry. 
Aaron Bergman and his part¬ 
ner, Shoshana, work for Mossad 
and once in a while they find 
themselves working with Logan 
and his team. Since the mission 
seems somewhat straightfor¬ 
ward, Aaron accepts the assign¬ 
ment without telling Shoshana. 

With it being officially unsanc¬ 
tioned by his government, Aaron 
also doesn’t want to get her in¬ 
volved unless it’s absolutely nec¬ 
essary. He takes another woman 
with him instead, one who has 
keen knowledge he can use. She 
knows the diamond market, 
and the case involves following 
someone in the Israeli Diamond 
Exchange who might attempt to 
discredit the government. 

What is actually going on is 
much worse when it’s revealed 
that an American arms dealer is 
trying to purchase components 
that could be used to piece togeth¬ 
er a successful nuclear weapon. 

Newcomers to the series 
shouldn’t be deterred since 
Taylor knows how to quickly im¬ 
merse readers in his world. 

— Jeff Ayers/AP 
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NEW ON DVD 

“Loving Vincent”: The film is the result of 
what can happen when a director is inspired 
to look beyond the celluloid canvas to tell a 
story. To achieve this, Dorota Kobiela used 
a selection of van Gogh paintings as the 
basis of the visuals for the production and 
through the work of hundreds of painters 
created 65,000 hand-painted frames of film 
that weaved seamlessly the moments from 
one van Gogh work to another. Each brush 
stroke is used to tell the story of what hap¬ 
pened after van Gogh’s death in 1890. The 
script is based on letters written by the art¬ 
ist and his brother, Theo, along with other 
documentation from that time. There have 
been plenty of movies over the years that 
have had cinematography so beautiful that 
each frame looks like a piece of art. “Loving 
Vincent” takes that one step more as each 
frame is a piece of art. 



Warner Bros. Pictures/AP 


National Geographic 

Marines ride in a C-130 aircraft en route to Afghanistan in an episode of the eight-part documentary series “Chain of 
Command,” airing Jan. 20 on AFN-Spectrum. 


‘Chain of Command' series follows military to hot spots 



Ryan Gosling stars in “Blade Runner 
2049,” now on DVD. 

“Blade Runner 2049”: Despite a gap 
of 35 years between the release of Ridley 
Scott’s massively influential “Blade Run¬ 
ner” and the sequel, “Blade Runner 2049,” 
from director Denis Villeneuve (“Arrival”), 
the new film suffers no problems with the 
time gap. That’s because “Blade Runner 
2049” doesn’t fit the purest definition of a 
sequel, but is more of a seamless extension 
of the original production. It has the same 
type of complicated characters, breathtak¬ 
ing visuals, stunning sound and addictive 
story as “Blade Runner” but presented 
with a fresh perspective. What you will see 
is a film so smartly put together, beautiful¬ 
ly acted and visually consuming that it has 
earned the right to be heralded with the 
same accolades as one of the best movies 
ever made in “Blade Runner.” 

“Happy Death Day”: The film has a body 
count to rival most horror movies. But, be¬ 
cause almost all the deaths are one person, 
the count could also be seen as very small. 
The best place where “Happy Death Day” 
departs from the horror format is having 
Tree Gelbman (Jessica Rothe) be the sub¬ 
ject of all the attacks. The film also features 
a creepy killer who covers his identity with 
a strange mask. A hockey mask for a killer 
immediately suggests there’s violence in the 
heart of the person wearing it. The chubby- 
cheeked baby face mask shouldn’t be that 
creepy, but there’s a strangeness to the 
design that makes it work. 

Also available on DVD: 

“The Snowman”: The clues to a woman 
who is missing starts with a snowman. 
Michael Fassbender stars. 

“I, Daniel Blake”: Two people must 
depend on each other to deal with mqjor 
issues in their lives. 

“Crooked House”: Private detective 
must find the man who murdered his ex¬ 
lover’s grandfather. Max Irons stars. 

“Cook Off!”: Mockumentary on the 
quirky contestants battling in a cooking 
competition to win the $1 million prize. 
Melissa McCarthy stars. 

“Better Call Saul: Season 3”: The third 
season of the cable series starring Bob 
Odenkirk as Jimmy McGill earned 10 
Emmy nominations. 

— Rick Bentley/Tribune News Service 


By Rick Bentley 
Tribune News Service 

T he new eight-part documentary 

series “Chain of Command” is being 
promoted by the National Geo¬ 
graphic Channel as offering an 
unprecedented look at the war against violent 
extremism and the men and women devoting 
their lives to it. To get that perspective, film 
crews were embedded during the 18 months 
of production with military forces in some of 
the most dangerous spots on the planet. 

The series, narrated by Chris Evans 
(“Captain America”), debuts Jan. 20 on 
AFN-Spectrum with a look at the battle for 
Mosul, Iraq, where Capt. Quincy Bahler of 
the 101st Airborne Division monitors ISIS 
fighters via drone feeds alongside Iraqi 
generals, debating when it is safe to strike in 
an effort to liberate the city. 

The debut episode will be followed by 
another episode where in Iraq, after the 
American and Iraqi coalition gain control of 
eastern Mosul, the fight shifts to the city’s 
west side. Meanwhile, on the Caribbean 
island of Trinidad, the Muslim community 
struggles to deal with the alarming reality 
of their young people leaving the country to 
fight for ISIS. 

“It’s been an amazing experience to be 
able to meet and then tell the stories of these 
heroes,” says executive producer Scott 
Boggins. “They’re inspiring individuals 
from the highest levels of the U.S. military 
to the boots on the ground. We were always 
with groups of men and women who showed 
incredible commitment, and we were there 
with them to tell their stories during this 
time where extremism affects everyone.” 

The series records the fight against radi¬ 
cal threats in the world as it unfolds over 
one full year. This includes following Gen. 
Joe Dunford and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
creating policy and strategy that is then ex¬ 
ecuted on the battlefield, revealing firsthand 
how the decisions made at the Pentagon 
have a direct impact on our servicemem- 
bers fighting on the front lines. 

Even with access, getting the story was a 
challenge because the teams were in remote 
parts of the world. The key was learning how 
to adapt and follow the lead of the military. 
Boggins says that was necessary because 
they wanted this to be an immersive series. 
“It’s the proverbial fly on the wall, so to 
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affects 
everyone.” 

— Scott Boggins, 
executive producer 


speak, and we really are that. We are there 
with small groups of a crew, highly experi¬ 
enced producers and DPs who know how to 
adapt and tell stories, but it’s easy because 
the stories that we’re telling of these people, 
they want their stories to be told,” Boggins 
says. “The easiest way I can compare it to is 
you’re at an airport, and you see a service¬ 
man or woman in uniform. First question 
you would always want to ask is, ‘Where are 
you from, soldier?’ ‘Where are you from, 
sailor?’ 

“That’s what this is. We get to know the 
people in such an intimate way, and then 
we get to tell what they do, the mission that 
they’re on, and then we tackle the larger 
questions.” 

Jessica Phillips, a field producer embed¬ 
ded with troops in Iraq filming the conflict 
outside of Mosul, explains the military was 
cooperative — but to a point. “When you 
think about it, when you’re in an area that’s 
in active conflict, the military, they’re work¬ 
ing on their time, and they’re not going to 
slow down for you or your crew,” Phillips 
says. “You have to get on their time. You 
have to be present 24/7. 

“When things get a little hairy, you have 
to focus on the story and make sure that 
that’s your focus. So, I think when you’re in 
situations like this, it’s smart to be on their 
schedule and be actively involved with what 
they’re doing.” 

One of the concerns when a film crew or 
journalist gets embedded with the military 
is they form a bond that can change the way 
the story gets told. Capt. Greg Hicks, special 
assistant for public affairs to the chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, stresses that the 
military never asked the filmmakers to add 
or omit anything from their stories. 

What was asked of the teams, according 
to Hicks, was to document the lives of the 
men and women in uniform to tell the story 
of what they are doing. Hicks adds that was 
an easy request to make because the pride 
the members of the military have in the 
work being done. 

Because there was so much footage, 
certain things had to be cut. Jeff Hasler, 
head of development and production at 
National Geographic Studios, stresses those 
cuts were made by the film team based on 
what was best to tell the story and not at the 
request of the military. 
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WEEKEND: HEALTH & FITNESS 



Lack of clean water kills hundreds 
of thousands of children a year. So this 
notion of raw water is crazy, f 

Michelle FrancI 

Chemistry department chairwoman, 

Bryn Mawr College 


Here’s why drinking it may be a bad idea 


By Lindsey Bever 
The Washington Post 

old your canteen 
under a natural 
spring and you’ll 
come away with crys¬ 
tal clear water, potentially brim¬ 
ming with beneficial bacteria as 
well as minerals from the earth. 

That’s what proponents of 
the “raw water” movement are 
banking on — selling people 
on the idea of drinking water 
that contains the things they 
say nature intended without the 
chemicals, such as chlorine, 
often used in urban water treat¬ 
ment processes. In some areas of 
the country, including the West 
Coast, it has become a high-dol- 


lar commodity — water captured 
in glass bottles and sold straight 
to you. 

But by shunning recommend¬ 
ed water safety practices, ex¬ 
perts warn, raw water purveyors 
may also be selling things you 
don’t want to drink — dangerous 
bacteria, viruses and parasites 
that can make you sick. 

“We’re glad people are so 
interested in water quality and 
the value they’re placing in safe 
water,” said Vince Hill, who 
heads the Waterborne Dis¬ 
ease Prevention Branch at the 
Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention. “But I think it’s also 
important for people to know 
where their water comes from, 
what’s in it, how it’s delivered 


and whether it’s safe to drink.” 

Water — where it comes from, 
how it’s treated and what it’s 
bottled in — has long been the 
subject of heated debates. Could 
demineralized water be bad for 
you in some circumstances? 

What about using plastic bottles? 
And, of course, do some water 
systems have dangerous levels of 
lead? Many communities reject 
adding fluoride to drinking 
water, even though it strengthens 
teeth and is safe at low doses. 

But all in all, “we have an in¬ 
credibly safe and reliable water 
supply” in the United States, said 
David Jones, professor of history 
of medicine at Harvard Medical 
School. 

Federal law requires the En¬ 


vironmental Protection Agency 
to put in place certain standards 
to ensure that tap water is safe to 
drink. The Food and Drug Ad¬ 
ministration regulates water that 
is bottled and sold to consumers. 

But raw water is really up to 
you. 

“In some respects,” Jones said, 
“the fact that people are worried 
filtration is removing necessary 
minerals is really an extreme 
case of one of these First World 
problems.” 

Experts say raw water may 
contain minerals, but that you 
can get the minerals that you 
need from a healthy diet — and 
the risk of harmful bacteria, vi¬ 
ruses and parasites is not worth 
any benefit from trace minerals. 

Michelle FrancI, who chairs 
the chemistry department at 
Bryn Mawr College in Penn¬ 
sylvania, said truly raw water, 
which is simply hydrogen and 
oxygen, is fine to drink — as long 
as it’s clean, which is the issue. 

“Water pulled from a spring or 
water that comes out of the tap 
— the water molecules are iden¬ 
tical,” she said. “So the only dif¬ 
ference is what else is in there, 
and some of those things might 
be innocuous, like the minerals. 
Some of them might be not so 
innocuous — things like giardia 
and bacteria have been found in 
springs.” 

That’s why, experts say, it’s 
imperative to know what exactly 
you’re putting into your body. 

The cleanliness of the water, 
they say, depends on things you 
can’t see — whether herds of 
elk or moose or caribou have 
relieved themselves in a stream 
that you’re drinking from and 
left it full of parasites. Or wheth¬ 
er there has been groundwater 
contamination from naturally 
occurring elements such as ar¬ 
senic, radon or uranium, or from 
agricultural pesticides, herbi¬ 
cides and other chemicals. 

“The lack of clean water kills 
hundreds of thousands of chil¬ 
dren a year,” said FrancI, who 
is also a scholar at the Vatican 
Observatory. “So this notion of 
raw water is crazy.” 

Water treatment is intended to 
remove harmful bacteria such as 
E.coli, salmonella and giardia, a 
common parasite that causes a 
diarrheal illness called giar¬ 
diasis and can be contracted by 
drinking “untreated or improp¬ 
erly treated water from lakes, 
streams, or wells,” among other 
ways, according to the CDC. 

Until a couple of centuries 
ago, waterborne illnesses were 
much more common — before 
people knew to or were able to 
separate sewage from drink¬ 
ing water. Jones, at Harvard 
Medical School, said that in the 
late 19th century in response to 
epidemics of cholera, a bacterial 
disease that spreads in water, 
cities made massive investments 
in water treatment processes. 


including sand filtration. 

Once communities were able 
to separate sewage from the 
drinking water and then Alter 
that drinking water, cholera 
nearly disappeared from cities 
in Western Europe and North 
America. 

“These kinds of changes are 
likely largely responsible for 
huge improvements in human 
life expectancy,” Jones said. 

He added that life expectancy 
increased by some 30 years from 
1900 to 1970. 

“Clean water has made such a 
difference in people’s life expedi¬ 
encies in the United States and 
other industrialized countries, so 
I can’t imagine why you would 
want to drink water that wasn’t 
and thereby endanger your 
health,” FrancI said. 

Doug Evans, who said he sub¬ 
sists on an organic, plant-based 
diet, said he has been drinking 
raw water for about two decades. 

“If you have heavily processed 
water with chemicals in it that 
are designed to kill bacteria, 
then I think it can really materi¬ 
ally alter the body,” he told The 
Washington Post. “The springs 
that I will drink from have all 
been tested — and the closer 
you’re drinking it to the source, 
the safer it is. So I think that if 
you’re drinking from a natural 
spring at the source, it tastes bet¬ 
ter. And I feel good drinking it.” 

Evans, an entrepreneur who 
founded the now-defunct juicing 
company Juicero, said that when 
he can’t get his own water, he 
buys it from Live Water, a raw 
water business based in Oregon. 
The company claims on its 
website that “all other bottled. 
Altered, tap, and even spring 
waters are sterilized with ozone 
gas, irradiated with UV light, 
and passed through a submicron 
Alter” and that “blasting water 
with ozone changes its molecular 
structure.” 

Live Water did not immedi¬ 
ately respond to requests for 
comment. 

FrancI, the chemist, said ozone 
gas is used to remove bacteria 
and other things from water and 
then the ozonized contaminants 
are strained out, leaving clean 
water. She also said that ozone 
does not change the molecular 
structure of water, as Live Water 
claims; if it did, the liquid would 
no longer be considered water. 

Evans said others should make 
their own decision about what to 
drink. 

“You want to drink tap water, 
drink tap water. You want to go 
buy water that’s been Altered 
and put in a plastic bottle, I think 
that has environmental conse¬ 
quences, but I’m not going to 
protest,” he said. 

“The pundits will say water 
is H20, but I think as you break 
it down, there’s a lot more to it. 
And I feel very vibrant on its 
consumption.” 
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A dip in the gene pool 

DNA tests reveal who’s really related 



Jose M. Osorio, Chicago Tribune/TNS 


Karen Heiting was dropped off at a church in downtown Chicago as an 
infant. She found her family using ancestry.com last year and met her 
half-brothers, pictured in the photograph, Ed Biancalana, left, and Ray 
Biancalana, ^o live in northern California. 


By Danielle Braff 
Chicago Tribune 

W hen she was an in¬ 
fant, Karen Heiting 
was abandoned on a 
doorstep of a church in 
downtown Chicago. 

She wasn’t born in a hospital, and 
she had no identifying information. 
She was “Jane Doe.” 

“There was no information 
whatsoever about my heritage,” 
said Heiting, who was adopted when 
she was 7 months old and is now 
a 57-year-old executive assistant 
living in a Chicago suburb. “I never 
thought I’d find any relatives.” 

Just until a few years ago, many 
family trees were created by inter¬ 
viewing older relatives, an option 
not available to Heiting. But today, 
she was able to swab the insides of 
both cheeks and send her DNA to 
ancestry.com. 

Heiting was shocked to discover 
that she had blood relatives who 
looked just like her and that a family 
reunion was in order. 

“There was a party with all the 
cousins, and everyone wore a name 
tag saying how they were related to 
me,” Heiting said. “To walk in and 
look at my half-brothers’ faces, and 
eyes and bone structure — it was so 
overwhelming for me to see these 
people.” 

People across the globe are 
using DNA companies, including 
23andMe, MyHeritage, Ancestry 
and Family Tree DNA, to find 
relatives — in addition to creating 
digital family trees that go back 
hundreds of years. And while DNA 
tests at the doctor’s office may cost 
upwards of $400, these are typi¬ 
cally less than $100 and are just as 
accurate, said Jennifer Stagg, a 
naturopathic doctor in Connecticut 
and author of “Unzip Your Genes.” 

“These tests are really accu¬ 
rate, and the technology is pretty 
advanced,” Stagg said. “The equip¬ 
ment is less expensive now, and 
with the volume, that always brings 
down the price.” 

James Pylant, Texas-based editor 
of Genealogy magazine, has tried 
tests from 23andMe, MyHeritage, 
Ancestry and Family Tree DNA. 

The tests confirmed the accuracy 
of his paper trail, and in some cases, 
it was the missing piece of his fam¬ 
ily tree puzzle: It proved his family’s 
kinship to Abraham Lincoln, Pylant 
said. 

“I’ve also used DNA to answer 
questions about the people held in 
slavery by my ancestors,” he said. 
“I’ve located living descendants 
of slaves and offered to give them 
DNA test kits. Our families share 
a historical connection, but are we 
also blood relatives?” he asked. 

Every time someone submits 
DNA through one of the tests, it’s 
uploaded into the system, so as each 
company grows, users have a better 
chance of finding matches. 

MyHeritage, for example, has 93 
million global users and has cre¬ 
ated 39 million family trees via 8.3 
billion historical records, said Rafi 
Mendelsohn, spokesman for the 
company. 


“Our system scans the other 
family trees to see if the names on 
your tree are on their trees, and 
we match them, so we organically 
match and expand,” Mendelsohn 
said. 

While similar technology is used 
for each company, they offer slightly 
different services. 

MyHeritage includes all sorts of 
family history 
records, such as 
yearbooks and 
newspaper clip¬ 
pings. 

After adding 
his own DNA, 
Mendelsohn 
(yes, he learned 
that Felix 
Mendelssohn, a 
composer with a 
slightly differ¬ 
ent spelling of 
his name, is a 
distant relative) 
received a news¬ 
paper article 
about his late 
grandfather’s 
basketball team’s victory. 

“I shared it with my family, and 
it’s a family heirloom,” he said. 

Family Tree DNA is one of the 
tests that offers the Y-DNA test, so 
you can discover more about your 
direct paternal or maternal line, 
Pylant said. The Y-DNA test is 
based on the Y chromosome that the 
father passes to the son (so it only 
applies to men taking the test). 

“This test is helpful when trying 
to learn if two men with the same 
last name or similar surname share 
a common ancestor,” Pylant said. 

It also offers the mtDNA test, 
which looks at the mitochondrial 
DNA that a mother passes to her 
sons and daughters, though the son 
can’t pass his inherited mtDNA 
along to his children. 

Other tests are known for their 


sheer size. Ancestry.com existed as 
the leading commercial genealogy 
site long before it began offering 
DNA kits, so a larger percentage 
of kit buyers had already uploaded 
family trees to their accounts, 

Pylant said. 

Still, all four offer autosomal DNA 
kits, and users can find matches and 
the estimated ethnic origin of their 
parents on any of them. 

Dominick Miserandino, a con¬ 
sultant in Long Island, had always 
been curious about his family 
history, so he submitted his DNA 
to ancestry.com. He learned that 
his old baby-sitter was his eighth 
cousin, and he took a trip to Canada 
to reconnect with other distant 
cousins he’d discovered. 

“Since then, we’ve been very 
much in touch. We FaceTime and 
we’ve had these great moments,” 
Miserandino said. 

But the information others re¬ 
ceive has been shocking. 

Tracy Tennant had always be¬ 
lieved that a certain man was her 
father, based on the information her 
late mother had given her. 

Although she never met her 
father, his name was on her birth 
certificate, and in 2014, two years 
after her mother died, Tennant 
reconnected with him. 

But in 2016, she and her father 
took a DNA test and learned that 
they weren’t related. 

“My mother had been keeping 
a secret all those years,” Tennant 
said. 

Her real father had been a mar¬ 
ried, failed Hollywood actor who 
had died in the 1980s, and through 
ancestry.com, Tennant also learned 
that she had half-sisters. 

So those who want to use DNA 
kits should be prepared for any¬ 
thing. Their friends may become 
family in an instant. Or their family 
could be revealed as unrelated with 
just one swab. 
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THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 

Lisa Smith Moiinari ^ 



Turning the other cheek: 
The tale of a colonoscopy 

I t seems that every humor writer on Earth has 

penned an amusing account of his or her root canal, 
mammogram or other cringe-worthy medical proce¬ 
dure. Arguably, the intimate details of one’s doctor’s 
appointments should not be published for the masses to 
read. However, many unscrupulous writers before me 
have plucked this low-hanging fruit in shameless pursuit 
of an easy laugh. 

While I aspire to higher moral standards as a writer, I 
cannot deny that embarrassing medical procedures are 
grounding experiences to which many readers can relate. 
So, realizing that publicly exposing the sordid details of 
my recent colonoscopy might qualify as conduct unbe¬ 
coming of a military spouse, I nevertheless feel com¬ 
pelled to give my readers what they want. 

Of course, I will tell the unsavory tale with the utmost 
decency and decorum — no vulgar language will be 
used in this story. In fact, I have gone to great lengths to 
provide squeaky-clean metaphors and subtle innuendos 
to describe the most sensitive parts. 

For those who might not know, routine colonosco¬ 
pies are recommended for people over 50. In theory, 
the procedure is relatively simple — the doctor uses an 
endoscopic camera to check the colon for irregularities. 
But in reality, this life-saving cancer screening has a way 
of bringing humans to the brink of all that is sacred, forc¬ 
ing them to confront the indignity of uncontrolled bodily 
functions and to stare into the deep, dark abyss of their 
mortality. No pun intended. 

The first step in my colonoscopy journey was the 
dreaded pre-operative bowel cleansing. By nearly 
starving myself on a clear liquid diet for two days, and 
guzzling what seemed like a 50-gallon drum of the 
prescribed system-cleaning solution, which tasted like 
bilge water with a spritz of Lemon Pledge, I effectively 
relinquished all control of my bowels for the next 48 
hours. Suffice it to say that I would highly recommend 
that anyone scheduled for a colonoscopy invest in a Mega¬ 
pack of Charmin double ply, install a splash guard on the 
toilet and stop wearing pants altogether. 

By the next morning, my intestines were emptier than 
an AA meeting on St. Patrick’s Day, and I was ready for 
my colon’s photo shoot. At the Naval Clinic’s surgery cen¬ 
ter, I put on a hospital gown open at the back and lay on 
my side as instructed. The room contained various trays 
of instruments, an overhead spotlight, an air compressor 
and a long black hose wound over a metal rack. I thought 
I had accidentally wandered into a Jiffy Lube. But then I 
saw the fiat-screen TV for live streaming the video of my 
innards and knew I was in the right place. 

The doctor had decided to put me under general 
anesthesia rather than mild sedation, because my lower 
intestines were “all over the place” and would need extra 
probing. As I waited for the anesthesiologist to arrive, I 
was embarrassed about my exposed rump and middle- 
aged stomach that drooped onto the table like spilled 
pancake batter. I glimpsed the air compressor and knew 
that they would soon be pumping my intestines full of air 
and shoving heaven knows how many feet of that hose 
into my body. 

Thank God the nurses and doctors are all strangers 
to me, I thought. I’d heard all the mortifying stories of 
uncontrolled flatulence during colonoscopies, and I was 
relieved that no one I knew would be there to see me turn 
into a human kazoo. 

Just then, I heard, “Hey, Lisa!” 

The anesthetist came in for a side hug, and I stared at 
him in shock. It was Jerry, the father of my daughter’s 
friend from school. I had chatted with him and his wife 
many times during school events. I knew he was a Navy 
doctor, but I had no idea that he would one day peer down 
at my bare backside. 

The milky solution in the syringe could not hit my IV 
soon enough. I awoke an hour later, feeling gassy, embar¬ 
rassed and woozy, but mostly relieved that my colon had 
a clean bill of health. 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflifedJgooglemail.com 
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NEW YORK TIMES CROSSWORD 


SUPREME INTELLIGENCE 

BY JOEL FAGLIANO / EDITED BY WILL SHORTZ 


ACROSS 

I Mike who was 

the 2017 N.B.A. 
Coach of the Year 
8 Presidential advisory 

grp. 

II Covers 

18 Worked on some 

screenwriting? 

19 Major work 

21 Like the French 

directors Eric 
Rohmer and 
Jean-Luc Godard 

22 Poseur 

23 Kid’s creation 

out of pillows 

24 Kind of elephant 

25 Last monarch of the 

House of Stuart 

26 Destructive sort 

29 Photographer Adams 

30 Lines in geometry 

31 Android’s counterpart 

32 _Xtra (soda) 

34 Scoundrel 

36 Worked 
from home? 

39 Cease communication 

41 Bug-studying org. 

42 Steinbeck novella set 

in La Paz 

46 Topic for Sun Tzu 

47 Has as a tenant 

49 Shakespearean king 

50 Retired 

chat service 

51 Military term 

of address 

52 Perry of fashion 


53 “I knew that 
would happen!” 

58 “Twelfth Night” twin 

62 Thin pancake 

63 Spa treatment 

64 Flowery 

66 _Nation 

(record label for 
Jay-Z and J. Cole) 

67 Illegal interference ... 

or what can be found 
in this puzzle’s 1st, 
3rd, 7th, 15th, 19th 
and 21st rows? 

71 Stewbum 

72 Noted brand 

of guitars 

73 Use an ice pack on 

74 What a conductor 

might conduct 

75 Online admin 
77 Where a big 

bowl is found 

79 Indication to 

bow slowly, say 

80 Creator of the “Planet 

Money” podcast 

82 Like a boiled lobster 

83 Buoy 
85 Poe ode 

89 Nicknamed 

90 Largest moon in the 

solar system 

91 Got down 

92 Discharges 

94 Reasons 

for sneezin’ 

95 They might 

be backless 
97 Fan favorite 
Frequent 
Twitter poster 
Thick hairstyle 
For the case 
at hand 


105 Hooded cloak 

109 Home to 
the historic 
Moana Hotel 

110 Connecticut city near 
New Haven 

112 _speak 

113 Kind of race 

115 Dum-dums 

116 In_(entirely) 

117Bit of advice before 

taking off? 
118Evasive 

basketball move 

119 Brooding sort 

120 Haagen-Dazs 
alternative 

DOWN 

1 Big name in Scotch 

2 Appliance brand 

3 Word before 

4 Sporks have 

5 Suffix with crap 

6 Bird bills 

7 Now there’s 

a thought! 

8 Sign by a pool 

9 Features of monarch 

butterfly wings 

10 Add salt to, maybe 

11 Santa_ 

12 Former Buick sedans 

13 “Victory is mine!” 

14 Covered 

with water 

15 Sleek fabrics 

16 Closest to base? 

17 Dry, as wine 
20 Daze 


27 Jessica of 

“The Illusionist” 

28 Empty 

33 Chocolate purchase 

35 Language 

with six tones 

36 180s 

37 Dallas pro 

38 Limit on what 

can be charged 

39 “All right, 

40 Butcher’s stock 

42 Nickname for 

Springsteen 

43 Comics 

superhero with filed- 
off horns 

44 Joins forces? 

45 Run off 

46 Actor Wheaton 
48 Prefix 

with -nomial 
50 Joins forces 

54 Insurance giant 

whose name begins 
with a silent letter 

55 Spoke tediously, with 

56 Just for laughs 

57 Marble marvel 

59 Cuban province 

where the Castros 

60 Found (in) 

61 Nail-polish remover 
63 Trivia venue 

65 Margarine container 

68 Sign of wind 

69 Range that’s home 

to the Mark Twain 
National Forest 



70 Unit of 74-Across 
76 It stands 
for January 

78 Raiders’ org. 

79 Big name in chips 
81 Hamlet’s plot 

in “Hamlet” 

84 “To what_?” 

85 Bill 

86 Italian castle town 


87 Advance warning 

88 Nancy Drew’s 

boyfriend 

89 “Finally!” 

90 Roman 

Empire invader 

93 Part of 

S.S.N.: Abbr. 

94 Wrap tightly 

96 Looks for purchases 


98 Crested_ 

(Colorado 
ski resort) 

99 Like Santa’s suit on 

Dec. 26 

100 Short-story 
writer Bret 

101 The slightest margin 

102 Shows nervousness, 

104 Taking action 


106 Kids’ character 
who says, “People 
say nothing is 
impossible, but 

I do nothing 
every day” 

107 What has casts 
of thousands? 

108 Hair-removal brand 

110 Grate stuff 
lllPotent venom source 
114“_-haw!” 


GUNSTON STREET 



“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet@yahoo.com, and visit gunstonstreet.com. 


RESULTS FOR ABOVE PUZZLE 





The story of the U.S. military's role 
in Afghanistan, as seen through 
the eyes of Stars and Stripes 
journalists covering America's 
longest war. 


Only $14.99 with Free Shipping 
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‘Grey’s Anatomy’ star is TV’s highest-paid actress 


Tm OK asking for 

what I deserve’ 


By Ariel Scotti 

New York Daily News 

E llen Pompeo, star of ABC’s long-run¬ 
ning hit, “Grey’s Anatomy,” is now 
the highest-paid actress on TV after 
signing on for two more seasons of 
the show. 

She’s set to make $575,000 an episode — 
not including a signing bonus — totaling $20 
million should ABC pick up “Grey’s” for sea¬ 
sons 15 and 16, according to The Hollywood 
Reporter. Pompeo is also now a “Grey’s” 
producer and will co-executive produce the 
show’s upcoming firefighter-themed spinoff. 

But these powerful new titles and serious 
payday weren’t just handed to the doctor 
drama’s lead actress, she revealed. Pompeo 
said she — with the support of friend, boss, 
mentor and “Grey’s” creator Shonda Rhimes 
— first had to feel “empowered” enough to 
ask for it. 

“I’m 48 now, so I’ve finally gotten to the 
place where I’m OK asking for what I de¬ 
serve,” Pompeo told THR. “Things have 
changed. In Shonda finding her power and 
becoming more comfortable with her power, 
she has empowered me. 


“She got to a place where she was so em¬ 
powered that she was generous with her 
power. Now, what did that look like? It looked 
like her letting me be the highest-paid 
woman on television, letting me be a pro¬ 
ducer on this show, letting me be a co-execu¬ 
tive producer on the spinoff and signing off 
on the deal that the studio gave me, which is 
unprecedented.” 

Pompeo said she was worried she was ask¬ 
ing for too much money but thought, “maybe 
I do deserve a piece of this,” she said, after 
her management company, CAA, told her 
that “Grey’s” has generated about $3 billion 
for Disney, ABC’s parent company. And since 
Pompeo has dedicated her acting career to 
the show, she hasn’t been able to branch out 
creatively, she said, making “Grey’s” that 
much more central to her professional life 
and future livelihood. 

“I said to Shonda,” Pompeo said, “T don’t 
get to do anything else, and that’s frustrating 
for me creatively. I make 24 episodes of TV 
a year, and as part of this deal, I cannot ap¬ 
pear anywhere else.... So, it’s got to be a ton of 
money. And it has to help me with my produc¬ 
ing because producing is something I really 
enjoy. That’s my creativity now.’” 


Ellen Pompeo is Meredith Grey on “Grey’s Anatomy.” 

ABC 


Is Benedict Cumberbatch returning as Sherlock? 


From wire reports 

Benedict Cumberbatch had a 
ready answer when asked when 
he might star in another “Sher¬ 
lock” on PBS. 

“Goodbye,” he said, pleas¬ 
antly, as he darted out of cam¬ 
era range during a satellite Q&A 
Wednesday. 

Cumberbatch was speaking 
to TV critics from London about 
a very different drama he stars 
in and produced, “The Child in 
Time.” The TV movie, based on 
Ian McEwan’s novel about a couple 
whose child is kidnapped, co-stars 
Kelly Macdonald and debuts April 
1 on public television stations. 

Macdonald, who had flown in 
from her native Glasgow, Scot¬ 
land, to promote the TV film, said 
she’d confessed to Cumberbatch 
that she was “a huge” fan of his 
modern-day Sherlock. She’s got 
her own connection with the fic¬ 
tional British sleuth: Macdonald 
plays Sherlock’s housekeeper, 
Mrs. Hughes, opposite Will Fer¬ 
rell’s detective and John C. Reil¬ 
ly’s Dr. Watson in the big-screen 
comedy “Holmes and Watson,” 
set for release later this year. 

Cumberbatch was asked about 
how he manages a busy work 
schedule that includes the upcom¬ 
ing “Avengers: Infinity War” and 
launching a production company. 

“Don’t worry, don’t worry,” he 
replied. “Worry’s like trying to 
get someone on a rocking horse. 
It’s a bit silly.” 


Country stars to 
perform Grammy tribute 

Three performers at last year’s 
Route 91 Harvest Festival where 
a gunman opened fire on fans 
will perform a tribute at this 
year’s Grammy Awards to honor 
victims killed at live music events 
this past year. 

Eric Church, Maren Morris and 
Brothers Osborne, who performed 
at the three-day country festival 
prior to the mass shooting last Oc¬ 
tober, will collaborate on a special 
performance at the 60th annual 
Grammy Awards on Jan. 28. 

The shooting in Las Vegas was 
the deadliest mass shooting in 
U.S. modern history. It came in a 
year when 22 people were killed 
in a bombing outside an Ariana 
Grande concert in Manchester, 
England, in May. 

Church headlined the first 
night of the festival, which was 
the last night of his tour. A gun¬ 
man perched in a window of a 
hotel-casino overlooking the out¬ 
door festival opened fire on the 
crowd during the final night of 
the festival as Jason Aldean was 
performing, killing 58 people and 
injuring hundreds more. 

“In all honesty, there’s not a 
day that goes by since that day 
that I have not thought of it and 
thought of the people and the vic¬ 
tims,” Church told The Associated 
Press. “That being our last show 


of the year, I took it in differently 
than I have maybe taken in other 
shows. I savored it. I remember 
everything about it.” 

Ken Ehrlich, executive produc¬ 
er of the Grammys, said the coun¬ 
try artists will perform a classic 
Grammy-winning song, which 
hasn’t been announced. “We con¬ 
sidered a number of songs. We 
wanted something that is univer¬ 
sal. We wanted something that 
spoke to the subject, which cer¬ 
tainly this song does,” he said. 
“When you listen to the lyric, this 
one certainly stood out.” 

Morris, a nominee for best 
country solo performance, per¬ 
formed the night before the shoot¬ 
ing. She said she’s heard directly 
from fans that the attacks have 
left them scared to go to shows, 
and said that it has affected art¬ 
ists as well. 

Other news 

■ Britain’s media say police 
in London are investigating a 
third allegation of sexual assault 
against actor Kevin Spacey. The 
Metropolitan Police force said 
Thursday it had received an al¬ 
legation “that the man sexually 
assaulted a man (Victim 3) in 
2005 in Westminster.” The force 
didn’t identify Spacey as the al¬ 
leged perpetrator, as authorities 
in Britain don’t name suspects 
until they are charged. But it said 
the same man was accused of an 


assault in 2005 and one in 2008, 
both in the south London borough 
of Lambeth. The suspect in those 
cases has been widely named in 
British media as Spacey. 

■ Selena Gomez — who’s re¬ 
ceived backlash for working with 
accused child abuser Woody Allen 
on an upcoming movie — report¬ 
edly contributed a sizable dona¬ 
tion to Time’s Up, an initiative 
that aids the fight against sexual 
misconduct. 

■ In her first televised inter¬ 
view, Dylan Farrow described 
in detail Woody Allen’s alleged 
sexual assault of her, and called 
actors who work in Woody Allen 
films “complicit” in perpetuating 
a “culture of silence.” Farrow, the 
adopted daughter of Allen and 
Mia Farrow, appeared in a taped 
interview Thursday on “CBS This 
Morning.” Farrow recounted the 
1992 incident, when she was 7 
years old, in which she said Allen 
molested her in her mother’s Con¬ 
necticut home. Allen was investi¬ 
gated but wasn’t charged, and he 
has long denied inappropriately 
touching Farrow. In a statement 
Thursday, Allen reiterated his de¬ 
nial and said “the Farrow family 
is cynically using the opportunity 
afforded by the Time’s Up move¬ 
ment to repeat this discredited 
allegation.” 

■ Justin Timberlake managed 
to restore harmony with Janet 
Jackson after the duo was in¬ 


volved in the biggest controversy 
in Super Bowl halftime history. 
Timberlake — who’s slated to 
headline the halftime show again 
at this year’s NFL title game — 
says he and Jackson made peace 
after he infamously tore away a 
portion of her costume during 
their Super Bowl performance in 
2004, exposing her breast. “Ab¬ 
solutely,” Timberlake told Apple 
Music’s Zane Lowe of making 
peace with Jackson. “And I don’t 
know that a lot of people know 
that.” Super Bowl LII takes place 
Feb. 4 at Minneapolis’ U.S. Bank 
Stadium. 

■ NBC is bringing back Katie 
Couric to co-host the opening 
ceremony of the Winter Olympics 
on Feb. 9. 

■ The NBA announced Thurs¬ 
day that Pharrell and his hip-hop- 
rock band N.E.R.D will headline 
the halftime show Feb. 18 at the 
2018 NBA All-Star game in Los 
Angeles. Fergie will sing “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” prior to 
tip-off Canadian rockers Bare- 
naked Ladies will perform the 
national anthem of their home 
country. 

■ Longtime British television 
and stage star Peter Wyngarde, 
best known for his role as the de¬ 
tective Jason King in the 1970s, 
has died. He was 90. His man¬ 
ager Thomas Bowington said 
Thursday the actor died Monday 
in Chelsea and Westminster hos¬ 
pital in London after an illness. 
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OPINION 

Work requirement for Medicaid isn’t ‘cruel’ 


By Michael R. Strain 

Bloomberg View 

I ^he Trump administration’s 

I action today is cruel,” Rep. 

I Frank Pallone, D-N.J., said. 

The new policy is “the latest 
salvo of the Trump administration’s war 
on health care,” according to a health care 
advocacy group. “The pain is the point” of 
the policy, columnist and economist Paul 
Krugman wrote. 

They were attacking the Trump admin¬ 
istration’s decision last week to allow states 
to impose work requirements on Medicaid 
beneficiaries. But far from being a “cruel” 
action designed to inflict “pain” on the 
vulnerable, the administration’s decision 
is completely reasonable. 

Let’s start with the facts. First, the work 
requirements are targeted for able-bodied 
adults of working age. They do not apply 
to the elderly, to pregnant women or to the 
disabled. In addition, “work” is construed 
broadly to include community service, 
education, job training, volunteer service 
and treatment for substance abuse, among 
other potential forms of community en¬ 
gagement or self-betterment. 

Furthermore, the administration is not 
forcing this policy on the states. Instead, 
states that wish to impose work require¬ 
ments must seek permission from the 
Centers for Medicare and Medicaid Ser¬ 
vices. Currently, 10 states have done this. 
(The Obama administration denied such 
requests.) If the federal government gives 
approval, the states may make work ac¬ 
tivities a condition for Medicaid eligibility. 
But they can also be flexible in how far to 
go; for example, they might require work 
activities only as a condition for paying re¬ 
duced co-payments (among the beneficia¬ 
ries subject to them). 

Take the case of Kentucky, whose pro¬ 
posal was just approved. As part of a five- 
year demonstration project, Kentucky’s 
work requirement exempts the groups 
mentioned above, as well as primary care¬ 


givers of a dependent, the medically frail 
or those with an acute medical condition 
that prohibits work, and full-time students. 
Beneficiaries subject to the requirement 
must complete 80 hours of work activities 
a month to remain eligible for Medicaid. 
Community service and job training qual¬ 
ify as work. If these conditions don’t sound 
draconian, that’s because they aren’t. 

Opposition to the very idea of making 
Medicaid benefits conditional on work 
might be understandable, given the his¬ 
tory of the program. For most of its exis¬ 
tence, Medicaid benefited groups of people 
who shouldn’t face such a requirement to 
receive health care — low-income single¬ 
parent households, the elderly and the dis¬ 
abled. But the Affordable Care Act, signed 
into law by President Barack Obama, 
changed this by allowing states to expand 
Medicaid eligibility to non-elderly, non-dis¬ 
abled adults (including those without de¬ 
pendents) with incomes up to 138 percent 
of the poverty line. As of last month, 32 
states had carried out this expansion. Ac¬ 
cording to the Kaiser Family Foundation, 
about 25 million Medicaid beneficiaries 
are covered due to the ACA’s expansion. 

The ACA changed the very nature of the 
Medicaid program by expanding it to a 
large group of people who can reasonably 
be expected to work. Traditional opposition 
to Medicaid work requirements therefore 
needs to be re-examined. (The majority of 
the people who qualified for Medicaid be¬ 
cause of its expansion are already working, 
demonstrating that work is not excessively 
onerous among many in this population.) 

A more persuasive objection to Medicaid 
work requirements involves the practical¬ 
ity of enforcing them for any individual 
beneficiary. Say an individual is removed 
from the Medicaid rolls because he doesn’t 
complete his work requirement. If he sub¬ 
sequently gets sick and goes to the hospi¬ 
tal, he will receive treatment. He will be 
re-enrolled in Medicaid, or the cost of his 
treatment will be absorbed in some other 
way. Either way, he won’t (and shouldn’t) 


be denied care, which could render the 
work requirement toothless. 

This is related to a second objection. It’s 
possible that many healthy, working-age 
adults without dependents — a group that 
is generally less in need of medical care 
than the traditional Medicaid population 
— might choose not to enroll in the pro¬ 
gram rather than meet the work require¬ 
ments, only to enroll later if they get sick 
or injured. States might address these con¬ 
cerns by setting compliance goals for the 
population of beneficiaries, rather than for 
each individual. For example, a state might 
set its goal as having 70 percent of targeted 
beneficiaries working, rather than all tar¬ 
geted beneficiaries. (A similar structure 
exists for work requirements in the federal 
cash welfare program.) This would allow 
states flexibility in cases where work re¬ 
quirements aren’t met, while still enforc¬ 
ing requirements on the solid m^ority of 
beneficiaries. 

While the practical concerns are reason¬ 
able, they shouldn’t stop the implementa¬ 
tion of work requirements before they 
start. An important goal of the state-level 
demonstration projects is to find out what 
works and what doesn’t. They should be 
carefully designed to gather evidence on 
these issues — and others, including the 
administrative burden placed on ben¬ 
eficiaries — so that the work-requirement 
system can be improved in the future. 

At its core, this is a debate over the 
purpose of the social safety net. Among 
healthy, working-age adults who aren’t the 
primary caregiver for a dependent, public 
policy should be designed to combat idle¬ 
ness, to increase community attachment, 
and to increase work rates. Medicaid work 
requirements aren’t punitive. Instead, they 
reflect proper social expectations. They 
send a message that if you can contribute 
to society, then you should. That message 
matters. 

Michael R. Strain is a Bloomberg View columnist. 
He is director of economic policy studies and resi¬ 
dent scholar at the American Enterprise Institute. 


Sorry, no one wants your used clothes anymore 


By Adam Minter 

Bloomberg View 

F or decades, the donation bin has of¬ 
fered consumers in rich countries 
a guilt-free way to unload their old 
clothing. In a virtuous and prof¬ 
itable cycle, a global network of traders 
would collect these garments, grade them, 
and transport them around the world to be 
recycled, worn again, or turned into rags 
and stuffing. 

Now that cycle is breaking down. Fash¬ 
ion trends are accelerating, new clothes 
are becoming as cheap as used ones, and 
poor countries are turning their backs on 
the secondhand trade. Without significant 
changes in the way that clothes are made 
and marketed, this could add up to an envi¬ 
ronmental disaster in the making. 

Nobody is more alert to this shift than 
the roughly 200 businesses devoted to re¬ 
cycling clothes into yarn and blankets in 
Panipat, India. Located 55 miles north of 
Delhi, the dusty city of 450,000 has served 
as the world’s largest recycler of woolen 
garments for at least two decades, becom¬ 
ing a crucial outlet for the $4 billion used- 
clothing trade. 

Panipat’s mills specialize in a cloth 
known as shoddy, which is made from low- 
quality yarn recycled from woolen gar¬ 
ments. Much of what they produce is used 
to make cheap blankets for disaster-relief 
operations. It’s been a good business: At its 
peak in the early 2010s, Panipat’s shoddy 
manufacturers could make 100,000 blan¬ 
kets a day, accounting for 90 percent of the 


relief-blanket market. 

In the early 2000s, though, cash-flush 
Chinese manufacturers began using mod¬ 
ern mills that could produce many times 
more blankets per day than Panipat’s, and 
in a wider variety of colors. Ramesh Goyal, 
the general manager of Ramesh Woolen 
Mills, told me that Chinese manufacturing 
has become so efficient that a new polar 
fleece blanket costs a mere $2.50 retail 
— compared to $2 for a recycled blanket. 
This has made China the preferred manu¬ 
facturer of relief blankets worldwide, cost¬ 
ing Panipat most of its export market. 

So Panipat is changing. Five years ago, 
nobody in town made new fleece blankets. 
Today, about 50 mills do. Ramesh Woolen 
Mills added a Chinese-built line in 2016, 
and thereby boosted its production from 
7,000 kilograms a day to 12,000, two-thirds 
of which is polar fleece. Consumers appre¬ 
ciate the quality, variety and fast produc¬ 
tion times. 

But what’s good for Panipat and its cus¬ 
tomers is bad news for donors and the envi¬ 
ronment. Even if Panipat were producing 
shoddy at its peak, it probably couldn’t 
manage the growing flood of used clothing 
entering the market in search of a second 
life. Between 2000 and 2015, global cloth¬ 
ing production doubled, while the average 
number of times that a garment was worn 
before disposal declined by 36 percent. In 
China, it declined by 70 percent. 

The rise of “fast fashion” is thus creat¬ 
ing a bleak scenario: The tide of second¬ 
hand clothes keeps growing even as the 
markets to reuse them are disappearing. 


From an environmental standpoint, that’s 
a big problem. Already, the apparel indus¬ 
try accounts for 10 percent of global car¬ 
bon emissions; as recycling markets break 
down, its contribution could soar. 

The good news is that nobody has a big¬ 
ger incentive to address this problem than 
the industry itself By raising temperatures 
and intensifying droughts, climate change 
could substantially reduce cotton yields 
and thus make garment production less 
predictable and far more expensive. Indus¬ 
try executives are clearly concerned. 

The question is what to do about it. Some 
brands, such Hennes & Mauritz (better 
known as H&M) and Patagonia, are ex¬ 
perimenting with new fibers made from 
recycled material, which could help. But 
longer-term, the industry will have to try 
to refocus consumers on durability and 
quality — and charge accordingly. Ways 
to do this include offering warranties on 
clothing and making tags that inform 
consumers of a product’s expected lifes¬ 
pan. To satiate the hunger for fast fashion, 
meanwhile, brands might also explore sub¬ 
scription-based fashion rental businesses 
— such as China’s YCloset — or other more 
sustainable models. 

None of these options can replace Pa¬ 
nipat and the other mill towns that once 
transformed rich people’s rags into cheap 
clothes for the poor. But, like it or not, that 
era is coming to an end. Now the challenge 
is to stitch together a new set of solutions. 

Adam Minter is a Bloomberg View coiumnist. He 
is the author of “Junkyard Pianet: Travels in the 
Billion-Dollar Trash Trade.” 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 



Caleb Jones/AP 


Hawaii Emergency Management Agency officials work at their command center in Ho¬ 
nolulu last month. Nearly 40 minutes passed between the time the agency sent a Jan. 
13 bogus alert about an incoming missile and the moment the notice was canceled. 


The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Restore trust after alert botch 

Honolulu Star-Advertiser 

Unbelievable. Un-freakingbelievable. 
Last Saturday, Hawaii residents and visi¬ 
tors woke to a postcard-perfect day, and to 
this emergency text alert: “BALLISTIC 
MISSILE THREAT INBOUND TO HA¬ 
WAII. SEEK IMMEDIATE SHELTER. 
THIS IS NOT A DRILL.” 

It was a false alarm, thankfully, but 
not totally outside the realm of possibil¬ 
ity given heightened warbaiting between 
North Korea and the US. But the revela¬ 
tion of how this happened was mind-bog¬ 
gling: “human error” involving a lone 
staffer at the Hawaii Emergency Manage¬ 
ment Agency (HI-EMA) hitting the wrong 
computer button, not once, but twice in 
confirmation; no dual-staffer safeguard; 
and no quick path to retract a false alert. 

With tensions precariousness, Hawaii’s 
best needs to be on watch and on alert. 
This incident belied that, and HI-EMA has 
become its own worst enemy — having in 
38 minutes, between alarm and retraction, 
eroded its credibility with the public as a 
trustworthy source in the event of dish¬ 
water or attack. Three minutes after the 
8:07 a.m. issuance, it was confirmed to be 
a drill gone wrong, and Oahu police and 
others started spreading that word; the 
counties did a laudable job in maintain¬ 
ing professionalism. Due to protocol gaps, 
though, HI-EMA’s official “false alarm” 
alert didn’t come until 8:45 a.m., and even 
that dissemination was spotty. 

This botched episode deserves the stern 
scrutiny of the Federal Communications 
Commission, which has opened a “full in¬ 
vestigation” into Hawaii’s emergency noti¬ 
fication system. 

This is not a mere oops that deserves 
shielding, let alone from HI-EMA admin¬ 
istrator Vern Miyagi, the bungler’s boss, 
who made this weak attempt to downplay 
when asked about consequences: “You 
gotta know this guy feels bad, right?” 

Lame. Unacceptable. Tell that to the man 
hustling his loved ones down a manhole in 
hopes of protection from a “this is not a 
drill” missile. To the many crying, terri¬ 
fied kids at activities who were corralled to 
safety, some separated from parents. 

Simply but profoundly, HI-EMA holds 
responsibility for widespread life or death. 
This is not about thirst for blame; it is about 
the imperative for accountability and trust. 
Miyagi in a Saturday news conference did 
apologize and take responsibility, but his 
attempt to deflect staff culpability as a 
“personnel” matter was laughable if it all 
wasn’t so serious; Miyagi and “this guy” 
on the button have lost public confidence 
to remain on the public payroll. 

All day Saturday, this false missile alarm 
topped news cycles worldwide — and it was 
telling, and necessary, that Hawaii’s tour¬ 
ism authority chief was front and center in 
news conferences reassuring global part¬ 
ners and potential visitors that Hawaii re¬ 
mains safe, clean and “open for business.” 

In addition to tourism impacts, this epi¬ 
sode intensifies discussion on a plethora of 
issues: the need for better coordination and 
communications between first responders 
on the state, city and federal levels; better 
integration of social media into alerts; the 
value of missile-attack alerts; buildup of 
military missile defenses for Hawaii; po¬ 
litical fallout for Gov. David Ige; more di¬ 
plomacy with North Korea. 

The confusion also begs assessment of 
the responses, such as dropped calls by the 
overwhelmed 911 system; and better train¬ 
ing on protocols by bus drivers, hotels and 


schools. And yes, we all must take time to 
educate and prepare ourselves in event of 
disaster threats, natural or manmade. 

But Saturday’s surreal, needless chaos 
exposed too many incompetencies. Some 
galling procedural gaps have already been 
fixed, such as double-teaming at button¬ 
pushing drills and adding a template to 
HI-EMA protocols to quickly retract false 
alarms, which of course, is avowed to never 
happen again. That very vow, though, will 
be met with skepticism unless crucial 
“personnel” fixes are made to restore trust 
— among Hawaii’s citizens and now, an at¬ 
tentive global audience — that things will 
not be lax business as usual. 

Reconnect on net neutrality 

Los Angeles Times 

Congressional Republicans breathed 
new life last year into the all-but-ignored 
Congressional Review Act, using it to re¬ 
verse a wide range of Obama adminis¬ 
tration regulations on the environment, 
consumer protection and workplace issues. 
Now Senate Democrats are trotting out the 
act to undo a Republican effort to let cable 
and phone companies meddle with the in¬ 
ternet. This particular turnabout is most 
definitely fair play. 

At issue is the Federal Communications 
Commission’s move not just to repeal the 
strict net neutrality rules it adopted in 
2015, but also to renounce virtually all of 
the commission’s regulatory authority over 
broadband internet providers. Its new “Re¬ 
storing Internet Freedom” order, adopted 
last month on a party-line vote, opens the 
door to the likes of Comcast, AT&T and Ve¬ 
rizon giving deep-pocketed websites and 
services priority access to their customers 
for a fee. It also lifts the ban on broadband 
providers blocking or slowing down traffic 
from legal online sites and services, pro¬ 
vided they do so openly. Such steps could 
cause unprecedented distortion in what 
has been a free and open internet. 

The Restoring Internet Freedom order 
was a triumph of ideology over sense, sac¬ 
rificing the interests of internet users and 
innovators on the altar of deregulatory 
purity. Ideally, Congress would do some¬ 
thing it should have done a decade ago: 
update federal communications law to give 
the FCC a mandate and clear authority to 
protect net neutrality. In the meantime, 
though. Senate Democrats have gathered 
more than enough support to force a floor 
vote on a resolution to reject the new FCC 
order and bar any similar deregulation for 
10 years. In fact, they’ve lined up 50 sena¬ 
tors in favor of the resolution, including 
one Republican, Susan Collins, of Maine. 
That’s just one short of passage. 

The prospects are dimmer in the House. 
Still, the fierce public backlash to the 


FCC’s order is powering a multifront ef¬ 
fort to repeal it, including lawsuits and 
proposals for state net neutrality laws in 
California and elsewhere. Although the 
FCC’s abdication invites states to wade in, 
no one should be eager for a patchwork of 
state neutrality rules. That’s all the more 
reason for Congress to step up. Lawmak¬ 
ers should reject the FCC’s latest rule and 
preserve the qualities that have made the 
internet what it is today. 

Congress bankrupt on IRS 

The Washington Post 

Hate the Internal Revenue Service? Wor¬ 
ried that you won’t be able to fill out your 
returns correctly under the new tax law? 
Do not take it out on the poor IRS employee 
who could not answer your tax question, 
even after you spent a half-hour on hold. 
Blame the GOP-led Congress, which, in its 
anti-IRS fervor, has driven the agency into 
the ground. 

It has become one of the most reliable 
traditions in contemporary Washington: 
Every year, the national taxpayer advo¬ 
cate explains that under-funding the IRS 
makes the tax filing process unnecessar¬ 
ily miserable for those who follow the law, 
while rewarding those who flout it. And 
every year, the Republican-led Congress 
decides to keep the tax system unneces¬ 
sarily miserable for the law-abiding and 
easier on the lawbreakers. 

“Funding cuts have rendered the IRS un¬ 
able to provide acceptable levels of taxpay¬ 
er service, unable to upgrade its technology 
to improve its efficiency and effectiveness, 
and unable to maintain compliance pro¬ 
grams,” national taxpayer advocate Nina 
E. Olson wrote in her annual report to law¬ 
makers. “It cannot answer the phone calls 
it currently receives, much less the phone 
calls it can expect to receive in light of tax 
reform, without adequate funding.” 

Indeed, the new tax law could prompt a 
wave of confusion that the IRS is ill-pre¬ 
pared to handle. The agency estimates it 
needs about $500 million just to change 
computer programs, update forms, write 
new regulations and answer questions 
stemming from the bill. 

Though the IRS has tried to improve its 
phone service recently, even before the tax 
law passed it anticipated that fewer than 
half of callers would obtain help from a 
live person this year. Given the complex¬ 
ity of the new law, many people will have 
questions that are more than basic. “Tax¬ 
payers who want to learn about how the tax 
law affects them are left searching about 
140,000 web pages on IRS.gov or turning 
to paid professionals,” Olson wrote. 

While the taxpayer advocate argued that 
the IRS could do more with less, there is 
no doubt that underfunding is a key driver 


of the dysfunction. Congress has cut the 
agency’s budget by some $300 million 
since 2009, a bit under 3 percent. During 
that time, lawmakers have saddled the IRS 
with responsibility to oversee the phase-in 
of a new health care law and, now, a m^or 
tax overhaul. 

Can’t the IRS — and the Americans it 
is supposed to serve — just cope? “On the 
surface, it appears ‘customers’ (taxpayers) 
don’t have a choice about seeking another 
tax agency to work with — there are no 
competitors to which they can move their 
‘business,’ ” Olson wrote. “In fact, however, 
there is a competitor, and it is the lure of 
noncompliance. If the IRS isn’t going to 
provide you the assistance you need in the 
manner you need it, then why bother com¬ 
plying with the tax laws?” 

Inartful take on a valid issue 

The Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle 

We hope President Donald Trump didn’t 
say what Democrats claim he did, even in 
private, when he supposedly complained to 
members of Congress on Jan. 11, “Why are 
we having all these people from s—hole 
countries come here?” 

Assuming it’s true, which he denies, it’s 
highly regrettable — but only because of 
the boorish verbiage, and the poor example 
it sets and the distraction it creates. 

As far as the substance goes — which is 
the more important matter — the question 
is not only valid, but vital: How many more 
years of mass migration from Third World 
nations can America endure without com¬ 
pletely changing the nature of America? 

And why are Democrats insisting on it? 
The left-wing media, typically, went bal¬ 
listic over the president’s alleged remark 

— with such outlets as CNN shrieking 
“racism!” and alleging the president was 
disparaging the immigrants themselves. 
Of course he wasn’t; he was characteriz¬ 
ing the hot-mess countries they are, them¬ 
selves, escaping. Fleeing one’s country is 
arguably a much more stinging indictment 
of it than what our president said. 

The president’s shrill critics, some of 
them parading as news people, also fran¬ 
tically seized on his example of Norway 

— clearly fresh from his meeting with its 
prime minister — as a more advantageous 
country to accept immigrants from. So? Is 
he wrong? 

Of course it’s a much greater service to 
humanity to take in refugees from Haiti 
and such — which we have done to a fault: 
There’s only so much we can do, only so 
many people we can take in without impov¬ 
erishing our own middle and lower classes. 
And let’s face it: Norwegians aren’t clamor¬ 
ing to emigrate, because their country isn’t 
a basket case — which gives credence to 
the president’s crudely worded concerns. 

Serving as a lifeboat is a special privi¬ 
lege. But it’s a delicate balance between 
rescuing others and keeping afloat your¬ 
self After decades of historical amounts 
of mass immigration, much of it from the 
Third World, we have neglected our own 
interests far too long. 

There are a few other issues raised by 
this superfluous rowdydow, so lamentable 
when there are so many weighty matters 
to be worked through. One is that there can 
be no doubt that presidents throughout our 
history have thusly expressed themselves 
bawdily in private. But most of those con¬ 
versations in the past have, happily, re¬ 
mained private. 

And that’s the other issue: Someone 
in that room had to leak the president’s 
candid, if coarse, comments. That should 
indicate that the president has badly mis¬ 
apprehended the congeniality, motives and 
objectives of those around him. 

Lastly, there’s the little matter of the 
media hysteria — which has been almost 
completely about how the president ex¬ 
pressed himself, rather than his very le¬ 
gitimate point. The president may have 
been crude, but the media have been cal¬ 
low in response. But, as we’ve seen before, 
it’s more important today to feel good than 
to do well. 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Nonsense 
6 NASA moon craft 
9 Prohibit 

12 Hopping mad 

13 Hollywood’s 
Thurman 

14 Exist 

15 Curry spice 

16 Capital of Cyprus 
18 Certain nouns 

and verbs 
20— Cong 
21 Bikini top 

23 Moment 

24 Yo-Yo Ma’s 
instrument 

25 Composer Bartok 
27 High-strung 

29 Rival of Athens 
31 Dennis of 
NBA fame 
35 Hooded snake 

37 Waikiki’s island 

38 Patriot Allen 
41 Billboards 

43 Collar 

44 Dresden denial 

45 One-celled 
creature 

47 Capital of 
Indonesia 
49 Nonbeliever 

52 Sugar suffix 

53 Succor 

54 Accustom 


55 “Certainly!” 

56 School 
support org. 

57 Open-mouthed 

DOWN 

1 Toper’s 
interruption 

2 Tulsa sch. 

3 Capital of 
Uganda 

4 Gas CO., for one 

5 Bistro handouts 

6 Craziness 

7 Jannings of 
old films 

8 Buddy 

9 Pesto herb 

10 Disney mermaid 

11 “Swell!” 

17 Go too far 


19 Detox center 

21 Small ammo 

22 Workout unit 
24 Corp. boss 

26 Secret matters 
28 Madrid museum 
30 Great weight 

32 Capital of 
Nicaragua 

33 “Caught ya!” 

34 Central point 
36 Holiday Inn rival 

38 “Have fun!” 

39 Rib 

40 Woodland walks 
42 Old photo tint 

45 Bickering 

46 Gunshot sound 
48 Knock 

50 Dadaist Jean 

51 Born 
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CRYPTOQl IP 


TDB N1 EMXI D VYS 
SM NGIQI SGDS 
JSQDTZ? YP KY2J SM 


T K M J I Q 
E I S 1 M Q 
MV J IQXI 


YS YB TQDSIQ PISDYK. 

Yeslcrdav's Crvptoquip: 1 WISH THESE 
REPUGNANT INSECTS PM ALWAYS SEEING IN 
MY YARD WOULD STOP EN-ROACHING ON MY 
LAND. 

Today's Cryptoquip Clue: E equals M 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

I Muscle 

6 Be a big boy, 
slangily 

II Mideast 
peninsula 

12 Genetic copies 

14 Really lose it 

15 Red wine 

16 Director Lee 

17 Heroic tales 

19 Verb for you 

20 Frozen desserts 
22—-di-dah 

23 “Garfield” dog 

24 “Don’t Know 
Why” singer 
Jones 

26 “After you” 

28 Actor Stephen 

30 Gagers’ gp. 

31 Lead off 

35 Salad green 

39 Burden 

40 Spy org. 

42 Con 

43 Asian holiday 

44 Comic Bruce 

46 Seminary subj. 

47 Big-beaked bird 
49 Fly alone 

51 Scared 

52 Resume listings 

53 Wards (off) 

54 Inventor Nikola 


DOWN 

1 Mustang 

2 Park official 

3 — Dhabi 

4 Sanity 

5 Twangy 

6 “Heeere’s 
Johnny!” 
announcer Ed 

7 Pub orders 

8 Neither mate 

9 Remove 
cargo from 

10 Illinois city 

11 “Encore!” 

13 Trusty horse 
18 Joke 

21 Ganges 
garments 
23 Butler’s love 
25 That girl 

Answer to 


27 “Scandal” 
network 

29 Climbs 

31 Must, 
jocularly 

32 Un repeated 
event 

33 Time to come 

34 Stannum 

36 Sign up 

37 “A Streetcar 
Named 
Desire” role 

38 Missile 
shelters 

41 Uneasy 
feeling 

44 Set down 

45 Oxen’s burden 

48 Paint container 

50 Bro’s kin 
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CRYPTOQUIP 


QTZMM, QKRCAO SGVO 
BZCDNKO KXZK KXCDBNQ 
FNQK DV QLZTSO GC FGWWO 
CNWDGVQ: KXN LNKMZVA 

QXNKMZVA. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: CAN WE MOVE A BIT 
CLOSER TO WHERE THAT METEOR STRUCK? 
ED LIKE TO OBSERVE IT IN CRATER DETAIL. 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: L equals W 
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Make me mobile—and 
keep me en tep. 



SIARS^STRIPES 


1 need to know whafs going on in the 
world of the U.S. military — thafs 
why I subscribe to my #1 news source. 

Sure, I can access Stripes.com from 
my desktop. But as often as Vm on 
the road, I need news that can 
keep up with me. The iOS app 
works pefectly on my phone and 
my tablet — and ifs included in the 
Digital A^ccess subscription 
for one low price. 
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fTRIPES 


Daily Newspaper of U.S. Armed Forcei 


IFr. 


in the European Theater of Operations 

1 Fr.Sunday, March 25,1945 



For the troops 

Stars and Stripes was a primary source of news 
for the troops at the Front and behind the lines in 
World War II. Although it printed only in the 
European theater during the war, it covered news 
from all theaters. 


Support the Mission 

Subscribe at Stripes.com/digital or email MemberServices@stripes.com to donate a subscription. 
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Dentistry 

. Aesthetic Dentistry 

• TMJ/Facial Pain Treatment 

• Certified Dental Hygienist 
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Periodontal Therapy 
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Are you in the picture? 



Reading Stars and Stripes 
gives you a better handle on 
issues that affect you most. 
No one covers the 
bases the way we do. 

STARSIQfSTRIPES. 

However you read us, wherever you need us. 


Free Classifieds! 


Visit Stripes.com for details. 


StarsiqiStripes. 



Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, 
and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 

STARSI^STRIPES. 
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Mobile 


Mobile apps with constantly updating news, 
featuring breaking news and stories from reporters 
at overseas bases. Unique galleries of images 
available nowhere else presented in an uncluttered 
interface and a responsive, intuitive design. 

One iOS app serves both phone and tablet devices. 



Web 


Discover unique stories from reporters at bases 
around the world and embedded with downrange 
forces at Stripes.com, along with military news from 
every part of the country and photo galleries you’ll 
see nowhere else. DoDDs sports also gets good 
coverage online. If it concerns our U.S. forces, 
you’ll find it on our website. 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

STARS^>*STRIPES. 

UNBIASED NEWS WHATEVER 
WAY YOU WANT IT. 


In print, we serve military 
stationed overseas in 
contingency areas, Europe 
and Pacific. Daily editions 
focus on military news and 
include sports, comics and 
opinion. Available by mail 
delivery to any U.S. address. 


Newspaper 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
American League 

BOSTON RED SOX - Agreed to terms 
with 2B Ivan De Jesus Jr. and Cs Oscar 
Hernandez and Dan Butler on minor 
league contracts. 

CLEVELAND INDIANS - Named Tom 
Wiedenbauer special assistant to the 
general manager; Anthony Medrano 
assistant player development field co¬ 
ordinator; Anna Bolton player develop¬ 
ment education and language coordina¬ 
tor; Jeremy Harris player development 
physical therapist; L.A. Hasani Torres 
player development performance coor¬ 
dinator; Teddy Blackwell player devel¬ 
opment medical administrator; Johnny 
Narron manager and Bobby Magallanes 
bench coach of Columbus (IL); Tony 
Mansolino manager, Rigo Beltran pitch¬ 
ing coach, Kevin Howard hitting coach 
and Dennis Malave bench coach of Ak¬ 
ron (EL); Rouglas Odor manager, Tony 
Arnold pitching coach, Justijn Toole hit¬ 
ting coach. Grant Fink bench coach and 
Eric Ortego strength and conditioning 
coach of Lynchburg (Carolina); Luke Car¬ 
lin manager, Joe Torres pitching coach, 
Pete Lauritson hitting coach, Kyle Hud¬ 
son bench coach, Juan Acevedo strength 
and conditioning coach and Jake Legan 
trainer of Lake County (MWL); Jim Pan- 
kovits manager, Jason Blanton pitching 
coach, Omir Santos bench coach, Moises 
Cuevas strength and conditioning coach 
and Gabriel Garcia trainer of Mahoning 
Valley (NYP); Larry Day academy coor¬ 
dinator, Joel Mangrum pitching coach, 
Jason Esposito hitting coach and Kai 
Correa bench/bullpen coach of the AZL 
Indians 1; Jerry Owens manager, Owen 
Dew pitching coach. Junior Betances 
hitting coach. Max Weiner bench coach, 
Chris Giacchino strength and condition¬ 
ing coach and Matt Beauregard trainer 
of the AZL Indians 2; and Luis Jimenez 
strength and conditioning coach, Mike 
Merganthaler hitting coach and Juan 
DelaCruz bench coach of the DSL Indi¬ 
ans. 

DETROIT TIGERS — Agreed to terms 
with INF Jose Iglesias on a one-year con¬ 
tract. 

MINNESOTA TWINS - Named Justin 
Morneau special assistant to baseball 
operations. 

TEXAS RANGERS - Agreed to terms 
with C Jesus Moreno on a minor league 
contract. 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association 

NBA — Suspended Houston F Trevor 
Ariza and G Gerald Green two games, 
without pay, for entering the Los Ange¬ 
les Clippers’ locker room to confront 
a player from the opposing team after 
their game on Jan. 15. 

FOOTBALL 

National Footbaii League 

BUFFALO BILLS - Signed S Kelcie Mc¬ 
Cray to a reserve/future contract. 

GREEN BAY PACKERS - Promoted Ed 
Policy to chief operating officer and gen¬ 
eral counsel. 

NEW ENGLAND PATRIOTS - Placed 
DB Jonathan Jones on injured reserve. 
Signed WR Bernard Reedy. 

NEW YORK JETS - Fired offensive 
coordinator John Morton. Signed P Ben 
Turk to a reserve/future contract. 

PITTSBURGH STEELERS - Announced 
the contract of offensive coordinator 
Todd Haley will not be renewed. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

ARIZONA COYOTES - Assigned G 
Sean Maguire from Fort Wayne (ECHL) to 
Tucson (AHL). 

NEW JERSEY DEVILS - Assigned G Ken 
Appleby to Binghamton (AHL). Recalled 
D Steven Santini from Binghamton. 

SOCCER 

Major League Soccer 

LOS ANGELES FC - Signed M Calum 
Mallace. 

PHILADELPHIA UNION - Agreed to 
terms with G Andre Blake on a multi¬ 
year contract. Named Pat Noonan assis¬ 
tant coach and Tim Hanley goalkeeping 
coach. 

PORTLAND TIMBERS - Acquired W 
Andy Polo on loan from Monarcas More¬ 
lia (La Liga-Mexico). 

SPORTING KANSAS CITY - Signed F 
Zach Wright. 

COLLEGE 

NCAA — Named Oregon athletic direc¬ 
tor Rob Mullens chairman of the College 
Football Playoff selection committee, 
beginning next season. Named Florida 
athletic director Scott Stricklin, Georgia 
Tech athletic director Todd Stansbury, 
Oklahoma athletic director Joe Casti- 
glione, former Clemson and Rice coach 
Ken Hatfield, former player Ronnie Lott 
and former Arizona Republic sports 
columnist Paola Boivin to the selection 
committee. 

AUBURN — Named JB Grimes offen¬ 
sive line coach. 

TEXAS — Named Herb Hand offensive 
line coach and co-offensive coordinator. 


Pro football 

1 

College basketball 

1 

Pro baseball 


NFL playoffs 

Wild-card Playoffs 
Saturday, Jan. 6 

Tennessee 22, Kansas City 21 
Atlanta 26, Los Angeles Rams 13 
Sunday, Jan. 7 
Jacksonville 10, Buffalo 3 
New Orleans 31, Carolina 26 
Divisional Playoffs 
Saturday, Jan. 13 
Philadelphia 15, Atlanta 10 
New England 35, Tennessee 14 
Sunday, Jan. 14 
Jacksonville 45, Pittsburgh 42 
Minnesota 29, New Orleans 24 
Conference Championships 
Sunday, Jan. 21 

Jacksonville at New England 

NFC 

Minnesota at Philadelphia 

Pro Bowi 
Sunday, Jan. 28 
At Oriando, Fia. 

AFC vs. NFC 

Super Bowi 
Sunday, Feb. 4 
At Minneapoiis 

AFC champion vs. NFC champion 

NFL injury report 

NEW YORK - The National Football 
League injury report, as provided by the 
league (DNP: did not practice; LIMITED; 
limited participation; FULL; Full partici¬ 
pation): 

Sunday 

JACKSONViLLE JAGUARS at NEW 
ENGLAND PATRIOTS - JAGUARS: DNP: 
S Tashaun Gipson (foot), OL Patrick 
Omameh (illness). LIMITED: S Barry 
Church (shoulder), RB Leonard Fournette 
(ankle), DT Malik Jackson (ankle). FULL: 
QB Blake Bortles (right wrist), LB Paul 
Posluszny (abdomen). PATRIOTS: LIM¬ 
ITED: QB Tom Brady (right hand), DL Alan 
Branch (knee), RB Rex Burkhead (knee), 
RB Mike Gillislee (knee), OT LaAdrian 
Waddle (knee). 

MINNESOTA VIKINGS at PHILADELPHIA 
EAGLES - VIKINGS: DNP: DT Shamar Ste¬ 
phen (knee/ankle), WR Adam Thielen 
(back). LIMITED:CB Mackensie Alexander 
(rib), S Andrew Sendejo (concussion). 
FULL: C Pat Elflein (shoulder), S Anthony 
Harris (knee). EAGLES: DNP: LB Dannell 
Ellerbe (hamstring). FULL: CB Sidney 
Jones (hamstring). 

NFL calendar 

Jan. 21 — Conference championships. 
Feb. 4 — Super Bowl at Minneapolis. 
Feb. 20 — First day for clubs to desig¬ 
nate franchise or transition players. 

Feb. 27-March 5 — NFL combine in In¬ 
dianapolis. 

March 6 — Deadline for clubs to desig¬ 
nate franchise or transition players. 

March 14 — 2018 league calendar be¬ 
gins, free agency opens, trades allowed. 

March 25-28 — Annual league meet¬ 
ing, Orlando. 

April 2 — Clubs that hired a new head 
coach after the end of the 2017 regular 
season may begin offseason workouts. 

April 16 — Clubs with returning head 
coaches may begin offseason workout 
programs. 


AP sportlight 


Wednesday’s men’s scores 

EAST 

American U. 69, Boston U. 58 
Baruch 80, Hunter 50 
Bucknell 78, Loyola (Md.) 70 
Colgate 76, Lehigh 72 
George Washington 80, George Mason 68 
Holy Cross 70, Army 66 
La Salle 75, Fordham 67 
Navy 75, Lafayette 72 
Rhode Island 73, UMass 51 
Rutgers 80, Iowa 64 
Saint Joseph’s 81, Dayton 65 
St. Rose 88, S. New Hampshire 75 
Temple 59, Tulsa 58 
Villanova 88, Georgetown 56 
SOUTH 

Alabama 76, Auburn 71 
Cent. Arkansas 81, New Orleans 57 
East Carolina 90, South Florida 52 
Emory & Henry at Lynchburg, ppd. 
Florida 88, Arkansas 73 
Francis Marion 106, Augusta 104 
King (Tenn.) at Emmanuel (Ga.), ppd. 
Lincoln Memorial 108, Carson-Newman 69 
NC A&T at Norfolk St., ppd. 

North Greenville at Chowan, ppd. 
Richmond 67, VCU 52 
SE Louisiana 85, Houston Baptist 69 
Shenandoah 87, E. Mennonite 69 
Thomas More 75, St. Vincent 57 
Tulane 81, Houston 72 
MIDWEST 
Aquinas 73, Lourdes 39 
Augsburg 90, Gustavus 59 
Aurora 97, Wis. Lutheran 88 
Bethany Lutheran 77, North Central 


Jan. 19 

1937 — Nap Lajoie, Tris Speaker and 
Cy Young are elected to the Baseball Hall 
of Fame in the second year of voting. 

1952 — The Professional Golfers As¬ 
sociation approves the participation of 
blacks in golf tournaments. 

1974 — UCLA’s 88-game winning streak 
is snapped when Notre Dame overcomes 
an 11-point deficit in the final 3:32 to 
win 71-70. With 29 seconds remaining, 
Dwight Clay’s jump shot from the right 
corner gives the Irish the lead. 

1992 — John Cook is the first golfer in 
PGA history to chip in on two consecu¬ 
tive holes to win a playoff after he edges 
Gene Sauers in the Bob Hope Classic. 

2004 — Colorado’s Milan Hejduk 
scores on a penalty shot 59 seconds into 
overtime to give the Avalanche a 5-4 vic¬ 
tory over Tampa Bay. It’s the third time 
an NHL game ended on a penalty shot in 
overtime. 

2005 — LeBron James becomes the 
youngest player (20 years, 20 days) in 
NBA history to record a triple-double, 
with 27 points, 11 rebounds and 10 as¬ 
sists in Cleveland’s 107-101 win over 
Portland. 

2006 — Irina Slutskaya wins her sev¬ 
enth European figure skating title, break¬ 
ing the record she shared with Katarina 
Witt and Sonja Henie. 

2008 — Bode Miller wins the downhill 
at the traditional Hahnenkamm World 
Cup races to become the most success¬ 
ful American skier ever with 28 World 
Cup wins, overtaking Phil Mahre. 

2012 — Serena Williams moves into 
the third round of the Australian Open 
with a 6-0, 6-4 victory over Barbora 
Zahlavova Strycova for her 500th career 
match win. 

2014— Peyton Manning passes for 400 
yards and two touchdowns to lead Den¬ 
ver to a 26-16 victory over New England 
and send the Broncos to their first trip to 
the Super Bowl in 15 years. 

2014 — Russell Wilson throws a 35- 
yard touchdown pass on fourth down 
and Seattle’s top-ranked defense forces 
two late turnovers, lifting the Seahawks 
into their second Super Bowl with a 23-17 
victory over the San Francisco 49ers. 


Carroll (Wis.) 68, North Park 49 
Concordia (Wis.) 78, Milwaukee Engi¬ 
neering 76 

Cornell (Iowa) 75, Beloit 68 
Creighton 80, Seton Hall 63 
Crown (Minn.) 93, Martin Luther 74 
Evangel 90, Benedictine (Kan.) 81 
Graceland 99, Mount Mercy 83 
Grand View 87, Avila 65 
Hope 99, Alma 88 
Illinois St. 70, Bradley 57 
Indiana St. 71, Evansville 66 
Kalamazoo 70, Calvin 69 
Lakeland 79, Edgewood 73 
Loyola of Chicago 79, S. Illinois 65 
Michigan-Dearborn 78, Rochester 
(Mich.) 69 

Missouri 59, Tennessee 55 
Missouri St. 64, Valparaiso 57 
Northwestern (Minn.) 80, Minn.-Morris 70 
Ohio St. 71, Northwestern 65 
Olivet 65, Adrian 62 
Peru St. 87, Culver-Stockton 82 
Ripon 69, St. Norbert 61 
SMU 83, Wichita St. 78 
Saint Louis 76, Duquesne 63 
Siena Heights 76, Concordia (Mich.) 74 
South Dakota 82, Oral Roberts 70 
St. John’s (Minn.) 133, Macalester 80 
St. Olaf60, Hamline 57 
St. Scholastica 89, Northland 70 
St. Thomas (Minn.) 81, Bethel (Minn.) 78 
W. Illinois 75, Fort Wayne 74, OT 
Wheaton (III.) 90, Carthage 81 
William Penn 106, Clarke 96 
Wis.-La Crosse 62, Wis.-River Falls 54 
Wis.-Platteville 72, Wis.-Oshkosh 57 
Wis.-Stevens Pt. 75, Wis.-Whitewater 69 
Xavier 88, St. John’s 82 
SOUTHWEST 

Lamar 90, Incarnate Word 69 
Sam Houston St. 75, Northwestern St. 52 
Stephen F. Austin 76, Abilene Christian 66 
TCU 96, Iowa St. 73 
Texas 67, Texas Tech 58 
FAR WEST 

Air Force 76, Colorado St. 71 

Arizona 79, California 58 

Boise St. 71, Utah St. 67 

CS Northridge 66, UC Riverside 57 

Fresno St. 77, San Diego St. 73 

Nevada 71, San Jose St. 54 

New Mexico 85, UNLV 81 

Stanford 86, Arizona St. 77 

UC Davis 84, Long Beach St. 75 

UC Santa Barbara 83, Cal St.-Fullerton 64 

AP Men’s Top 25 schedule 

Friday’s game 

No. 9 Michigan State vs. Indiana 
Saturday’s games 
No. 1 Villanova vs. UConn at the XL 
Center, Hartford, Conn. 

No. 3 Purdue at Ic " ' 


No. 4 Oklahoma at Oklahoma State 
No. 5 Duke vs. Pittsburgh 
No. 6 West Virginia vs. Texas 
No. 7 Wichita State at Houston 
No. 8 Texas Tech at Iowa State 
No. 10 Kansas vs. Baylor 
No. 11 Xavier at No. 19 Seton Hall 
No. 12 Cincinnati vs. East Carolina 
No. 13 Gonzaga at Santa Clara 
No. 14 Arizona at Stanford 
No. 15 North Carolina vs. Georgia Tech 
No. 16 Arizona State at California 
No. 17 Auburn vs. Georgia 
No. 18 Kentucky vs. Florida 
No. 20 Clemson vs. Notre Dame 
No. 21 Tennessee at South Carolina 
No. 22 Ohio State vs. Minnesota at 
Madison Square Garden 
No. 24 TCU at Kansas State 

Wednesday’s women’s scores 

EAST 

American U. 66, Boston U. 50 
Bentley 78, Adelphi 66 
Dayton 63, Fordham 62 
Duquesne 78, La Salle 50 
Holy Cross 70, Army 62 
Hunter 75, Baruch 64 
Lehigh 59, Colgate 51 
Loyola (Md.) 68, Bucknell 65 
Navy 65, Lafayette 59 
Penn 79, Villanova 77 
Scranton 98, Moravian 94 
St. Bonaventure 81, Rhode Island 70 
St. Rose 69, S. New Hampshire 66 
SOUTH 

Belmont 70, Murray St. 65 
Francis Marion 62, Augusta 60 
Furman at ETSU, ppd. 

George Mason 77, Richmond 56 
George Washington 53, Davidson 48 
NC A&T at Norfolk St., ppd. 
Northwestern St. 63, Sam Houston St. 60 
South Florida 81, Memphis 62 
Thomas More 86, St. Vincent 61 
Transylvania 70, Franklin 49 
UCF 59, Tulane 51 

MIDWEST 
Adrian 75, Olivet 59 
Aquinas 88, Lourdes 59 
Avila 62, Grand View 55 
Baker 80, Mid-Am Nazarene 67 
Baylor 79, Iowa St. 50 


Benedictine (Kan.) 69, Evangel 50 
Bethany Lutheran 94, North Central 
(Minn.) 78 

Bowling Green 60, Kent St. 50 
Buffalo 67, Ohio 63 
Calvin 72, Kalamazoo 42 
Cardinal Stritch 82, Trinity Interna¬ 
tional 34 

Cent. Michigan 81, N. Illinois 78 
Concordia (Mich.) 68, Siena Heights 53 
Cornell (Iowa) 65, Beloit 36 
Crown (Minn.) 67, Martin Luther 60 
Culver-Stockton 68, Peru St. 52 
E. Michigan 69, W. Michigan 67 
Gustavus 84, Augsburg 58 
Hamline 60, St.Olaf44 
Indiana Tech 74, Madonna 43 
Miami (Ohio) 75, Akron 67 
Mount Mercy 91, Graceland 55 
Northwestern (Minn.) 79, Minn.-Morris 59 
Oklahoma 76, Kansas St. 71 
Rochester (Mich.) 60, Michigan-Dear¬ 
born 45 

SlU-Edwardsville 65, SE Missouri 57 
Saint Catherine 61, Concordia (Moor.) 58 
St. Benedict 66, Macalester 38 
St. Mary’s (Minn.) 59, Carleton 49 
St. Norbert at Ripon, ccd. 

St. Scholastica 73, Northland 50 
St. Thomas (Minn.) 63, Bethel (Minn.) 51 
Texas Tech 68, Kansas 56 
Toledo 72, Ball St. 66 
Trine 67, Albion 50 
William Penn 78, Clarke 46 
Wis.-Eau Claire 94, Wis.-Stout 62 
Wis.-Oshkosh 77, Wis.-Platteville 50 
Wis.-River Falls 72, Wis.-LaCrosse 54 
Wis.-Whitewater 67, Wis.-Stevens Pt. 43 
SOUTHWEST 

New Orleans 52, Cent. Arkansas 48 
Oklahoma St. 79, West Virginia 73 
SE Louisiana 76, Houston Baptist 61 
South Dakota 73, Oral Roberts 68 
Stephen F. Austin 66, Abilene Christian 55 
Texas A&M-CC 76, Nicholls 55 
FAR WEST 
Boise St. 64, Utah St. 42 
Colorado St. 40, Air Force 39 
Fresno St. 64, San Diego St. 53 
Nevada 91, San Jose St. 63 
UNLV 68, New Mexico 66 


Fight schedule 

At Barclays Center, Brooklyn, N.Y., Er¬ 
rol Spence Jr. vs. Lament Peterson, 12, for 
Spence’s IBF welterweight title; Robert 
Easter vs. Javier Fortune, 12, for Easter’s 
IBF lightweight title; Marcus Browne vs. 
Francy Ntetu, 10, light heavyweights; 
Adam Kownacki vs. lago Kiladze, 10, 
heavyweights; Anthony Peterson vs. Luis 
Florez, 10, super lightweights. 

Jan. 27 

At Riga, Latvia, Oleksandr Usyk vs. 
Mairis Briedis, 12, for Usyk’s WBO and 
Briedis’ WBC World cruiserweight titles 
(World Boxing Super Series semifinals). 

At The Forum, Inglewood, Calif., Lucas 
Matthysse vs. Tewa Kiram, 12, for the va¬ 
cant WBA World welterweight title; Jorge 
Linares vs. Mercito Gesta, 12, for Linares’ 
WBA World lightweight title: Yoshihiro 
Kamegai vs. Daquan Pauldo, 10, junior 
middleweights. 

Feb. 2 

At WinnaVegas Casino & Resort, 
Sloan, Iowa, Ronald Ellis vs. Junior You- 
nan, 10, for the vacant USBA super mid¬ 
dleweight title. 

Feb. 3 

At Alder, Russia, Murat Gassiev vs. 


Yunier Dorticos, 12, for Gassiev’s IBF and 
Dorticos’ WBA World cruiserweight titles 
(World Boxing Super Series semifinals). 

At Bank of America Center, Corpus 
Christi, Texas, Gilberto Ramirez vs. Habib 
Ahmed, 12, for Ramirez’s WBO super 
middleweight titles: Jerwin Ancajas vs. 
Israel Gonzalez, 12, for Ancajas’ IBF su¬ 
per flyweight title; Jesse Hart v Thomas 
Awimbono, 10, super middleweights. 

Feb. 4 

At Naha, Japan, Daigo Higa vs. Moises 
Fuentes, 12, for Higa’s WBC flyweight 
title. 

Feb. 10 

At Copper Box Arena, London, Zolani 
Tete vs. Omar Narvaez, 12, for Tete’s 
WBO bantamweight title. 

At Alamodome, San Antonio, Sergey 
Lipinets vs. Mikey Garcia, 12, for Lipin- 
ets’s IBF junior welterweight title; Rane¬ 
es Barthelemy vs. Kiryl Relikh, 12, for the 
vacant WBA World super lightweight 
title; Richard Commey vs. Alejandro 
Luna, 12, lightweights; Ray Robinson vs. 
Yordenis Ugas, 12, welterweights; Mario 
Barrios vs. Andrey Klimov, 10, junior wel¬ 
terweights. 

At Hartman Arena, Park City, Kansas, 
Tramaine Williams vs. Alexei Collado, 12, 
for the vacant WBO International super 


Free agents signings 

NEW YORK - The The 38 free agents 
who have signed, with name, position, 
former club if different, and contract. 
The contract information was obtained 
by The Associated Press from player and 
management sources. For players with 
minor league contracts, letter agree¬ 
ments for major league contracts are in 
parentheses: 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

BOSTON (1) - Re-signed Mitch More¬ 
land, lb, to a $13 million, two-year con¬ 
tract. 

CLEVELAND (1) - Signed Yonder 
Alonso, lb, Seattle, to a $16 million, two- 
year contract. 

CHICAGO (2) — Signed Welington Cas¬ 
tillo, c, Baltimore, to a $15 million, two- 
year contract; signed Miguel Gonzalez, 
rhp, Texas, to a $4.75 miTlion, one-year 
contract. 

HOUSTON (1) - Signed Joe Smith, rhp, 
Cleveland, to a $15 million, two-year con¬ 
tract. 

LOS ANGELES (1) - Signed Zack Co- 
zart, inf, Cincinnati, to a $38 million, 
three-year contract. 

MINNESOTA (4) - Signed Michael 
Pineda, rhp. New York Yankees, to a $10 
million, two-year contract; signed Fer¬ 
nando Rodney, rhp, Arizona, to a $4.5 
million, one-year contract; signed Zach 
Duke, Ihp, St. Louis, to a $2.15 million, 
one-year contract; signed Addison Reed, 
rhp, Boston, to a $16.75 million, two-year 
contract. 

NEW YORK (1) - Re-signed CC Sa- 
bathia, Ihp, to a $10 million, one-year 
contract. 

OAKLAND (1) — Signed Yusmeiro Petit, 
rhp, Los Angeles Angels, to a $10 million, 
two-year contract. 

SEATTLE (2) — Re-signed Hisashi Iwa- 
kuma, rhp, to a minor league contract 
($2.5 million); signed Juan Nicasio, rhp, 
St. Louis, to a $17 million, two-year con¬ 
tract. 

TEXAS (3) — Signed Doug Fister, rhp, 
Boston, to a $4 million, one-year con¬ 
tract; re-signed Tony Barnette, rhp, to a 
$1.5 million, one-year contract; signed 
Mike Minor, Ihp, Kansas City, to a $28 mil¬ 
lion, three-year contract. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

CHICAGO (3) - Signed Tyler Chat- 
wood, rhp, Colorado, to a $38 million, 
three-year contract; signed Brandon 
Morrow, rhp, Los Angeles Dodgers, to a 
$21 million, two-year contract; signed 
Steve Cishek, rhp, Tampa Bay, to a $13 
million, two-year contract. 

COLORADO (4) - Signed Chris lan- 
netta, c, Arizona, to an $8.5 million, two- 
year contract; re-signed Jake McGee, 
Ihp, to a $27 million, three-year contract; 
signed Bryan Shaw, rhp, Cleveland, to a 
$27 million, three-year contract; signed 
Wade Davis, rhp, Chicago Cubs, to a $52 
million, three-year contract. 

MILWAUKEE (3) - Signed Yovani Gal¬ 
lardo, rhp, Seattle, to a $2 million, one- 
year contract; signed Jhoulys Chacin, 
rhp, San Diego, to a $15.5 million, two- 
year contract; signed Boone Logan, Ihp, 
Cleveland, to a $2.5 million, one-year 
contract. 

NEW YORK (3) - Signed Jose Loba- 
ton, c, Washington, to a minor league 
contract ($1.25 million); signed Anthony 
Swarzak, rhp, Milwaukee, to a $14 mil¬ 
lion, two-year contract; signed Jay Bruce, 
of, Cleveland, to a $39 million, three-year 
contract. 

PHILADELPHIA (3) - Signed Tommy 
Hunter, rhp, Tampa Bay, to an $18 million, 
two-year contract; signed Pat Neshek, 
rhp, Colorado, to a $16.25 million, two- 
year contract; signed Carlos Santana, 
lb, Cleveland, to a $60 million, three-year 
contract. 

ST. LOUIS (1) - Signed Luke Greger- 
son, rhp, Houston, to an $11 million, two- 
year contract. 

SAN DIEGO (2) — Re-Signed Jordan 
Lyles, rhp, to a $1 million, one-year con¬ 
tract; re-signed Craig Stammen, rhp, to a 
$4.5 million, two-year contract. 

SAN FRANCISCO (1) - Re-signed Nick 
Hundley, c, to a $2.5 million, one-year 
contract. 

WASHINGTON (1) - Re-Signed Bran¬ 
don Kintzler, rhp, to a $10 million, two- 
year contract. 


bantamweight title. 

At Cancun, Mexico, Miguel Berchelt 
vs. Cristian Mijares, 12, for Berchelt’s 
WBC junior lightweight title. 

Feb. 16 

At Reno-Sparks Convention Center, 
Reno, Nev., Raymundo Beltran vs. Pau- 
lus Moses, 12, for the vacant WBO World 
lightweight title; Egidijus Kavaliauskas 
vs. David Avanesyan, 10, welterweights. 

Feb. 17 

At Manchester, England, George 
Groves vs. Chris Eubank Jr., 12, for Groves’ 
WBA Super World and Eubanks’ IBO su¬ 
per middleweight titles (World Boxing 
Super Series semifinals); Ryan Walsh vs. 
Isaac Lowe, 12, for Walsh’s British feath¬ 
erweight title; Arfan Iqbal vs. Simon Val- 
lily, 10, for Iqbal’s English cruiserweight 
title. 

At El Paso, Texas, Devon Alexander 
vs. Victor Ortiz, 12, welterweights; Caleb 
Plant vs. Rogelio Medina, 12, IBF super 
middleweight eliminator. 

At Mandalay Bay Events Center, Las 
Vegas, Danny Garcia vs. Brandon Rios, 
12, welterweights; David Benavidez vs. 
Ronald Gavril, 12, for Benavidez’s WBC 
World super middleweight title. 
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NHL 


Scoreboard Around the league 


Eastern Conference 


Tampa Bay 

Boston 

Toronto 

Detroit 

Florida 

Montreal 

Ottawa 

Buffalo 


Atlantic Division 
" ■ OT Pts GF GA 

■ 65 161 112 


44 31 10 

43 25 10 

46 25 17 

44 18 19 

43 18 19 

45 18 21 


1 109 
54 147 133 
43 119 135 
42 122 141 
42 116 142 
39 117 149 
31 99 151 


15 18 

. . 11 24 . - 

Metropoiitan Division 

Washington 45 28 14 3 59 140 127 

New Jersey 43 23 12 8 54 137 131 

Columbus 46 25 18 3 53 124 129 

N.Y. Rangers 45 23 17 5 51 137 130 

Pittsburgh 47 24 20 3 51 138 146 

N.Y. Islanders 46 23 19 4 50 159 168 

Philadelphia 44 20 16 8 48 129 130 

Carolina 45 20 17 8 48 126 140 

Western Conference 

Centrai Division 
GP W L OT Pts GF GA 

46 26 13 7 59 153 127 

43 26 11 . 

47 27 17 

46 26 17 

46 24 17 

43 24 16 

45 22 17 

Pacific Division 
43 29 11 3 61 145 117 

43 24 13 . 

45 25 16 

44 24 15 

46 21 16 

46 20 23 


58 132 114 
3 57 136 123 
3 55 140 126 
5 53 133 131 
3 51 142 126 
- 50 136 123 


Winnipeg 
Nashville 
St. Louis 
Dallas 
Minnesota 
Colorado 
Chicago 

San Jose 
Calgary 
Los Angeles 
Anaheim 
Edmonton 
Vancouver 

Arizona 4b lu zb 

Note: Two points for a ___ 

for overtime loss. Top three teams in 
each division and two wild cards per 
conference advance to playoffs. 


54 123 114 
54 131 125 
53 129 107 
51 127 128 
43 126 147 
42 119 147 
28 107 163 


St. Louis 2, Toronto f, OT 
New Jersey 4, N.Y. Islanders 1 
N.Y. Rangers 5, Philadelphia 1 
Dallas 4, Detroit 2 
Nashville 1, Vegas 0 
San Jose 3, Arizona 2, SO 

Wednesday’s games 
Boston 4, Montreal 1 
Anaheim 5, Pittsburgh 3 

Thursday’s games 
Washington at New Jersey 
Dallas at Columbus 
Toronto at Philadelphia 
Boston at N.Y. Islanders 
St. Louis at Ottawa 
Buffalo at N.Y. Rangers 
Vegas at Tampa Bay 
Arizona at Nashville 
San Jose at Colorado 
Pittsburgh at Los Angeles 
Friday’s games 
Vegas at Florida 
Montreal at Washington 
Los Angeles at Anaheim 


Saturday’s games 

irsey at Philadelphia 
at Buffalo 


New Jersey : 

Dallas at Bui 
Winnipeg at Calgary 
N.Y. Rangers at Colorado 
Boston at Montreal 
Carolina at Detroit 
Toronto at Ottawa 
Florida at Nashville 
Arizona at St. Louis 
Pittsburgh at San Jose 
N.Y. Islanders at Chicago 
Tampa Bay at Minnesota 
Vancouver at Edmonton 

Leaders 

Goal scoring 

Name, Team GP G 

Alex Ovechkin, Washington 45 28 

Nikita Kucherov, Tampa Bay 44 27 

Anders Lee, N.Y. Islanders 46 26 

Sean Couturier, Philadelphia 44 25 

John Tavares, N.Y. Islanders 46 24 

William Karlsson, Vegas 43 23 

Brock Boeser, Vancouver 42 22 

Tyler Seguin, Dallas 46 22 

Phil Kessel, Pittsburgh 47 21 

Sean Monahan, Calgary 44 21 

Michael Grabner, N.Y. Rangers 45 20 

Patrik Laine, Winnipeg 46 20 

Nathan MacKinnon, Colorado 43 20 

Evgeni Malkin, Pittsburgh 43 20 

Micheal Ferland, Calgary 44 19 

Brad Marchand, Boston 35 19 

Auston Matthews, Toronto 36 19 

Eric Staal, Minnesota 46 19 

Vladimir Tarasenko, St. Louis 47 19 

James van Riemsdyk, Toronto 45 19 

Plus/Minus 

Name, Team GP +/- 

Victor Hedman, Tampa Bay 44 24 

Jaden Schwartz, St. Louis 30 23 

Zdeno Chara, Boston 43 22 

William Karlsson, Vegas 43 22 

Josh Manson, Anaheim 46 21 

Brayden Point, Tampa Bay 44 21 

Reilly Smith, Vegas 43 21 

Anton Stralman, Tampa Bay 42 21 

Patrice Bergeron, Boston 38 20 

Drew Doughty, Los Angeles 44 18 

Brad Marchand, Boston 35 18 

Jonathan Marchessault, Vegas 40 18 

Matt Niskanen, Washington 31 18 

Steven Stamkos, Tampa Bay 44 18 

Dan Girardi, Tampa Bay 42 17 

Ondrej Palat, Tampa Bay 44 17 

Brayden Schenn, St. Louis 47 17 

Vladimir Tarasenko, St. Louis 47 17 

Yanni Gourde, Tampa Bay 44 16 

Charlie McAvoy, Boston 43 16 

Calendar 

Jan. 27-28 — All-Star weekend, Tampa, 
Fla. 

Feb. 26 — Trade deadline. 

March 3 — Stadium Series: Toronto at 
Washington, at U.S. Naval Academy, An¬ 
napolis, Md. 


Jackets' lines thinned by injuries 



Paul Sancya/AP 


The winter has been cruel to the injury-riddled Columbus Blue Jackets. Without last year’s top scorer, 
Cam Atkinson, and centers Brandon Dubinsky, above, and Alexander Wennbei^, the Blue Jackets limped 
to a 6-7-2 record in December and were 3-3 in January going into their five-day break. 


Columbus limps 
into 2018 minus 
several big stars 

By Mitch Stacy 

Associated Press 

COLUMBUS, Ohio 
he winter has been cruel 
to the injury-riddled Co¬ 
lumbus Blue Jackets. 
Three of the team’s top 
forwards and a defenseman went 
down in December, followed by 
another key forward this month. 
Coach John Tortorella has moved 
players around and patched to¬ 
gether lines with help from the 
team’s AHL affiliate in Cleve¬ 
land. The lack of depth has been 
evident. 

Without last year’s top scor¬ 
er, Cam Atkinson, and centers 
Brandon Dubinsky and Alexan¬ 
der Wennberg, the Blue Jackets 
limped to a 6-7-2 record in De¬ 
cember. Rookie winger Sonny 
Milano was hurt in the win over 
Toronto on Jan. 8. 

Even with Wennberg back in 
the lineup, the Blue Jackets lost 
back-to-back games to two of the 
league’s worst teams, Buffalo 
and Vancouver, before limping 
into their NHL-mandated five- 
day break at 3-3 for the month. 
They were hanging on to second 
place in the rough Metropolitan 
Division and started back up 
again Thursday at home against 
Dallas. 

Atkinson, with a fractured foot, 
and Dubinsky, who had his eye 
socket broken in a fight Dec. 12, 
will be out until mid-February or 


later. 

“We lick our wounds and get 
back to work and try to get things 
straightened out,’’ Tortorella said. 
“We just have to reset ourselves 
here and try to find our way.’’ 

Columbus hasn’t been the only 
NHL team to endure injuries to 


significant players in the first 
half Other players around the 
league also have been suffering: 

Mark Scheifele, C, Winnipeg 
Jets: The Jets’ No. 1 center had 15 
goals and 23 assists for 38 points 
when he went out with an upper- 
body injury on Dec. 27. Winger 
Brandon Tanev, who was having 
a breakout season, went down two 
days later, and one of Winnipeg’s 
second-line defenders, Toby En- 
strom, has been out since Nov. 
18. Still, the Jets were among the 
leaders in the Central Division 
behind Blake Wheeler, Patrik 
Laine and others. 

Chris Kreider, LW, New York 
Rangers: The blazing 26-year- 
old forward had career highs of 
28 goals and 53 points last season 
and had 11 goals in 37 games be¬ 
fore being sidelined indefinitely 
with a blood clot in his right arm. 
He left a game Dec. 27 and was 
hospitalized. The injury was a 
m^or blow to the Rangers, who 
are in a tight race for a playoff 
spot in the Metropolitan Divi¬ 
sion. No word on when he could 
return. 

Filip Forsberg, LW, Nashville 
Predators: Forsberg’s 325 consec- 
utive-game streak was snapped 
Dec. 29 when he went down with 
an unspecified upper-body in¬ 
jury. He was leading all Preda¬ 
tors in scoring at the time with 
15 goals and 19 assists through 
37 games. The team says he will 
miss up to eight weeks. The 23- 
year-old Forsberg was critical in 


the Preds’ run to the Stanley Cup 
Final last year. He has led or tied 
for the team lead in goals each of 
the past three seasons and has 
scored at least 31 goals in each 
of the past two. Forsberg skated 
separately from his teammates at 
Monday’s practice. 

Jeff Carter, C, Los Angeles 
Kings: The star forward played 
just six games this season before 
he suffered a skate-blade cut on 
his ankle that required surgery. 
He is out indefinitely. Carter had 
32 goals and 34 assists last year 
in his highest-scoring season 
since 2011. The injury strained 
the team’s depth at center, but the 
Kings remain in playoff conten¬ 
tion behind Vegas in the Pacific 
Division. Carter reportedly is not 
close to being able to skate again. 

Goalie woes 

The expansion Vegas Golden 
Knights have continued to flour¬ 
ish despite early injuries to three 
stoppers. Marc-Andre Fleury, 
Malcolm Subban and Oscar 
Dansk all went down in a 10- 
game stretch in October. Fleury 
and Subban have returned to the 
lineup, but Dansk remains out. 
The Florida Panthers lost starter 
Roberto Luongo to injury Dec. 4, 
and a lower-body injury has kept 
Colorado’s No. 1 stopper, Semyon 
Varlamov, out since Jan. 2. 
Tampa backup Peter Bud^ went 
on injured reserve Dec. 29, and 
Chicago backup Corey Crawford 
also is on IR. 
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Weekend peek 

Aviano hosting 
D-II rivals for 
pre-tournament, 
two-day event 

By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

Division II takes its turn in the DODEA Europe 
basketball spotlight this weekend as four teams 
gather for a two-day set of games at Aviano. 

The event is a downsized approximation of next 
month’s European tournament, and follows similar 
meetups of Division I and III squads earlier in the 
season. Vicenza hosted an early season Division I fest 
Dec. 8-9 featuring Naples, Stuttgart and Vilseck; Di¬ 
vision III squads Alconbury, Ansbach and Sigonella 
gathered in Brussels last weekend. Now DODEA 
Europe’s middle division enjoys similar treatment 
as AFNORTH, American Overseas School of Rome 
and Rota visit northern Italy for the occasion. 

Nearly half of the division’s teams will be on hand 
in Aviano, including both divisional title contenders 
and teams hoping to play their way into that status 
ahead of the postseason. 

The girls field features mostly the latter. With 
reigning champion Black Forest Academy fielding 
another strong roster this season, the weekend of¬ 
fers the squads present in Aviano the opportunity 
to separate themselves from the middle of the pack 
and emerge as a viable contender to the Falcons. 

The boys divisional landscape looks similar. 
Defending champion BFA was rocked by roster 
turnover in the offseason but continues to play at 
a championship level. The host Saints lurk as a po¬ 
tential upstart championship contender and would 
further burnish that impression with a strong effort 
this weekend. 

Action tips off Friday at 1 p.m. with the Rota girls 
playing AOSR, followed by boys. Aviano and AF¬ 
NORTH follow. On Saturday, Rota faces Aviano and 
AOSR battles AFNORTH. 

This weekend’s Division II meet is one of two 
planned for this regular season. AOSR hosts Italian 
rivals Aviano and Marymount along with German 
visitor Spangdahlem on Feb. 2-3. 

broome.gregorydistripes.com 
Twitter: (abroomestripes 

Game of the week 

Basketball 
Vicenza at Naples 

Friday and Saturday 

The only two DODEA Europe Division I programs in italy 
are set to tangle this weekend in a set of games that is always 
circled on both schools’ calendars, regardless of record. 

More than bragging rights are at stake this weekend, 
however. 

Both schools’ boys teams will be playing for their first di¬ 
visional wins. Naples took four Division I losses in a win¬ 
less December; the Wildcats’ first overall win came as part 
of a doubleheader split with Division II American Overseas 
School of Rome last weekend. Vicenza absorbed losses to 
Stuttgart and Vilseck in December, though they’ll ride south 
on the momentum of a pair of wins over Division II Mary¬ 
mount last weekend. 

The girls games, meanwhile, provide a chance for Naples 
to further establish itself as a championship favorite. The 
Wildcats are the last unbeaten girls team in Division I, a mark 
that includes a Dec. 9 defeat of reigning champion Stuttgart. 
Vicenza is the last divisional foe on a schedule otherwise 
populated by lower-division regional opposition, and there¬ 
fore might represent the most substantial obstacle between 
the Wildcats and an undefeated regular season. 



Dave ORNAUER/Stars and Stripes 


Yokota’s Emily Taynton, right, tries to keep the ball away from 
Kinnnick's Jade McGinnis, left, and Ernestina Roberts on Thursday in 
the 2nd American School In Japan Kanto Classic. 


Classic simulating 
Far East pressure 


By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

TOKYO — Dan Galvin looked 
visibly relieved as the final buzz¬ 
er sounded on Yokota’s 41-39 
inter-division win over Kadena. 
His Panthers trailed Kadena by 
12 points entering the final pe¬ 
riod and needed nothing short of 
a miracle — which they got — to 
win. 

Jimmy Dewberry sank a shot 
from the lane with four seconds 
left, capping a rally in which Yo- 
kota outscored Kadena 16-2 in the 
final period. Montez Young Jr.’s 
12 points helped give Kadena a 
37-25 lead after three quarters. 

It’s tight games such as these, 
in this weekend’s 2nd American 
School In Japan Kanto Classic, 
that will help Yokota during the 
season’s home stretch, Galvin 
said, in the hope of regaining the 
Far East Division II Tournament 
title it lost last year after winning 
in 2015 and 2016. 

“We have been winning by 
20 or losing by 20 most games,” 
Galvin said. “This helps us down 
the road, playing under pressure. 
We could have faded. Instead of 
giving up, they dug down a little 
deeper.” 

The three-day ASIJ Kanto 
Classic began Thursday with the 
first of two days of pool play. And 
in the 20 games played on the first 
day, the tournament saw several 
close shaves: 

■ American School of Doha, 
Qatar, in its first appearance in a 
Pacific Rim tournament, outlast¬ 
ed St. Mary’s 26-24 in a defensive 
boys battle, then got a basket by 
Rayan Al-Amine with seven sec¬ 
onds left to edge Zama 41-39. 

■ Trinity Fier sank a layup 
as the buzzer sounded, giving 
Edgren’s girls the first of their 
two victories, 30-29 over the host 
Mustangs. 


■ Another first-time tourna¬ 
ment entrant. Academy of Our 
Lady of Guam, escaped with two 
four-point victories, thanks to 
unanimous all-island MVP Mia 
San Nicolas. She had a combined 
44 points in the Cougars’ 41-37 
win over Kadena and 32-28 win 
over Christian Academy Japan. 

■ And in the biggest upset on 
the first day, CAJ’s girls held 
three-time defending Far East 
Division II champion Yokota to 
four fourth-quarter points and 
edged the Panthers 26-24. 

The tournament has also seen 
its share of reunions, among them 
Kadena senior forward Isabel 
Tayag sharing a hug and some 
memories with her Edgren coach 
Sarah Richardson. Tayag trans¬ 
ferred to Kadena after her sopho¬ 
more year in 2015-16. 

“I’ve been watching them play; 
they look good,” said Tayag of her 
old team, the Eagles, who finished 
the first day 2-0. 

Pool play continues through 
Friday, with the single-elimina¬ 
tion round and consolation slated 
for Saturday. The girls champion¬ 
ship game is at 6:30 p.m. and the 
boys at 8 p.m., each at ASIJ’s high 
school gym. 

Among other events around 
the Pacific, the final tune-ups for 
Japan teams for Far East wres¬ 
tling scheduled for Feb. 1-3 at 
Kinnick take place on Saturday, 
while Korea’s teams hold their 
next-to-last event. 

The Kanto Plain finals are at 
St. Mary’s, while Edgren and E. J. 
King visit Perry for its annual 
three-way freestyle tournament. 
Korea’s four DODEA schools 
head to Bakseok University in 
Cheonan, 20 miles south of Camp 
Humphreys, for a meet including 
Korean wrestlers. 

ornauer.dave@stripes.com 
Twitter @ornauer_stripes 


LeBron, Cavs 
trying to thaw 
from January 
deep freeze 

By Tom Withers 

Associated Press 

INDEPENDENCE, Ohio — With sweat streak¬ 
ing down his face and into his bushy beard, LeBron 
James was not in a playful mood following practice. 

The cold stare. The pursed lips. The focus. 

This is no time for frivolity. 

With Cleveland in the midst of its annual January 
deep freeze, a troubling stretch where losing mul¬ 
tiplies quickly into rumors, drama and even more 
distractions for the NBAs most scrutinized super- 
star and his teammates, the Cavaliers are being 
questioned again. 

And for good reason. 

While they played well for more than three quar¬ 
ters in a loss — their ninth in 12 games — on Monday 
night to the defending champion Golden State War¬ 
riors, James found little to be encouraged about. 

“You don’t win championships ... losing a game is 
not encouraging at all,” he said. “I liked the way we 
played in the first half I liked the way we competed. 
But you get encouraged when you come out here and 
work when there ain’t nobody watching. I’m more 
encouraged on what we did today than I am in the 
game the other day.” 

The Cavs remain a work in progress, an incom¬ 
plete picture. 

Maybe even a damaged one. 

Their aging roster, defensive deficiencies, inju¬ 
ries, Isaiah Thomas’ slow-and-still-uncertain come¬ 
back from a hip injury and an inability to beat the 
league’s elite teams have conjoined to raise doubts 
about whether the Cavs are still the best team in the 
Eastern Conference or one good enough to reach 
their fourth straight NBA Finals. 

James conceded that this season has been 
difficult. 

“It’s been very challenging just from the simple 
fact of how many guys have been in and out,” he 
said. “This is a difficult year for our team. Seems 
like I say that every year, but this one has been even 
more challenging. It’s been very challenging on our 
team. But we have to figure it out. At the end of the 
day, we have a game every other day or every two 
days just like everybody else in the NBA. We have to 
go out and play.” 

These are fascinating and frustrating days for the 
Cavaliers, who opened the season 5-7, ripped off 18 
wins in 19 games and have gone just 3-9 since Dec. 
19. 

Following Monday’s fourth straight loss, James 
said he was pleased with the team’s effort. 

However, the same night, some unnamed Cleve¬ 
land players told several media outlets privately that 
there was growing concern that the Cavs’ problems 
might not be fixable. 

Coach Tyronn Lue was aware of the reports, and 
joked that the comments didn’t come from any play¬ 
ers he knows. 

“I’ve seen where people said, ‘sources say,’ and I 
look down the roster and I don’t see no guy named 
sources,” Lue said. “We’re going to be fine. The 
guys are putting in the work. The last couple of 
games have been very positive even though we lost, 
so things are going to be fine.” 

Things are looking better. 

Thomas showed flashes of his All-Star form 
against the Warriors, playing his most minutes (32) 
since his return, and his role will expand. Derrick 
Rose could be back as early as Thursday against 
Orlando after being sidelined since Nov. 7 with a se¬ 
vere ankle injury. And the Cavaliers are in a stretch 
of playing seven of nine games at home. 

The record should improve. Will the roster? 
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Scoreboard Around the NBA 


Eastern Conference 


Boston 
Toronto 
Philadelphia 
New York 
Brooklyn 

Miami 

Washington 

Charlotte 

Atlanta 

Orlando 

Cleveland 

Indiana 

Milwaukee 

Detroit 

Chicago 


Atlantic Division 

W L Pet GB 

34 11 .756 - 

30 13 .698 3 

20 20 .500 ll'/2 

20 25 .444 14 

16 29 .356 18 


Southeast Division 

26 18 .591 

25 20 .556 

18 25 .419 

13 31 .295 13 

13 31 .295 13 

Centrai Division 

26 17 .605 - 

24 20 .545 1\ 
23 21 .523 3V 
22 21 .512 4 

17 28 .378 10 


m 


Western Conference 


Houston 
San Antonio 
New Orleans 
Memphis 

Minnesota 
Oklahoma City 
Portland 
Denver 
Utah 


30 12 .714 - 

30 16 .652 2 

23 21 .523 8 

15 28 .349 15'/2 

15 30 .333 16'/2 

Division 
29 17 .630 - 

25 20 .556 3'/2 

23 21 .523 5 

23 22 .511 5'/2 

- 26 .409 10 


Pacific Division 

Golden State 37 9 .804 - 

L.A. Clippers 23 21 .523 13 

Phoenix 16 29 .356 20'/2 

L.A. Lakers 15 29 .341 21 

Sacramento 13 31 .295 23 

Tuesday’s games 
Orlando 108, Minnesota 102 
New Orleans 116, Boston 113, OT 
Denver 105, Dallas 102 
Portland 118, Phoenix 111 

Wednesday’s games 
Charlotte 133, Washington 109 
Atlanta 94, New Orleans 93 
San Antonio 100, Brooklyn 95 
Toronto 96, Detroit 91 
Golden State 119, Chicago 112 
Memphis 105, New York 99 
Miami 106, Milwaukee 101 
Oklahoma City 114, L.A. Lakers 90 
Utah 120, Sacramento 105 
L.A. Clippers 109, Denver 104 
Thursday’s games 
Orlando at Cleveland 
Philadelphia at Boston 
Minnesota at Houston 
Indiana at Portland 

Friday’s games 
San Antonio at Toronto 
Miami at Brooklyn 
Sacramento at Memphis 
Washington at Detroit 
Phoenix at Denver 
Indiana at L.A. Lakers 
New York at Utah 

Saturday’s games 
Oklahoma City at Cleveland 
Chicago at Atlanta 
Memphis at New Orleans 
Miami at Charlotte 
Milwaukee at Philadelphia 
Golden State at Houston 
L.A. Clippers at Utah 
Toronto at Minnesota 
Dallas at Portland 

Sunday’s games 
Orlando at Boston 
New York at L.A. Lakers 
Brooklyn at Detroit 
Indiana at San Antonio 

Leaders 

Scoring 

G FG FT PTSAVG 

Harden, HOU 35 334 319 1132 32.3 

Antetkounmpo, MIL 42 431 302 1183 28.2 

James, CLE 43 448 197 1172 27.3 

Davis, NOR 38 370 247 1013 26.7 

Durant, GOL 38 358 185 996 26.2 

Cousins, NOR 44 375 266 1111 25.2 

- ■ - 35 294 199 881 25.2 

43 380 274 1082 25.2 
37 301 219 925 25.0 
45 416 223 1117 24.8 
39 341 165 949 24.3 
43 378 168 1036 24.1 
31 254 202 738 23.8 

45 391 179 1067 23.7 
39 329 190 920 23.6 

43 318 233 997 23.2 

44 389 198 999 22.7 
41 299 189 888 21.7 
44 324 252 952 21.6 

43 353 117 930 21.6 
Rebounds 

GOFF DEFTOTAVG 

41 202 411 613 15.0 
41 180 429 609 14.9 

44 96 463 559 12.7 
43 150 385 535 12.4 

46 124 427 551 12.0 

37 126 284 410 11.1 
31 68 268 336 10.8 

38 100 300 400 10.5 
38 103 285 388 10.2 

Antetkounmpo, MIL 42 97 327 424 10.1 
Assists 


Booker, PHX 
DeRozan, TOR 
Lillard, POR 
Westbrook, OKC 
Oladipo, IND 
Irving, BOS 
Embiid, PHL 
Beal, WAS 
Porzingis, NYK 
Williams, LAC 
Aldridge, SAN 
Walker, CHA 
Butler, MIN 
McCollum, POR 


Drummond, DET 
Jordan, LAC 
Cousins, NOR 
Howard, CHA 
Towns, MIN 
Capela, HOU 
Embiid, PHL 
Davis, NOR 
Jokic, DEN 


Westbrook, OKC 
Wall, WAS 
Harden, HOU 
James, CLE 
Green, GOL 
Simmons, PHL 
Teague, MIN 
Ball, LAL 


G AST AVG 


45 


9.9 


Amid misbehavior, Silver may flex muscles 


Commissioner admits 
fining players is ‘more 
symbolic than anything’ 

By Tim Reynolds 
Associated Press 

N BA Commissioner 

Adam Silver was asked 
in London last week 
about fining misbehav¬ 
ing players, and even he acknowl¬ 
edged the penalties aren’t much 
of a deterrent. 

“More symbolic than any¬ 
thing,” Silver said. 

It might be time for the league 
to change that. 

At least based on what’s hap¬ 
pened in the NBA the past couple 
days. The postgame locker-room 
incident that involved some play¬ 
ers from the Houston Rockets and 
the Los Angeles Clippers on Mon¬ 
day — the holiday celebrating the 
life of Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., 
no less — was a bad look for the 
league, as was the wild swing that 
Orlando’s Arron Afflalo threw at 
Minnesota’s Nemanja Bjelica on 
Tuesday. 

The James Johnson-Serge 
Ibaka dustup during the Miami- 
Toronto game last week earned 
those players one-game suspen¬ 
sions that cost them a total of 
about $300,000. Utah’s Rodney 
Hood might have been lucky to 
have been fined only $35,000 for 
slapping a phone out of a fan’s 
hand. Ben Simmons and Kyle 
Lowry were probably smart to 
just talk about taking their differ¬ 
ences outside, and not actually go 
that route. 

But the Clippers-Rockets cir¬ 
cus, whatever it was, has to be of 
m^or concern to the league. 

Players are upset with referees, 
and that airing of grievances will 
be aired officially in meetings 
with the league at All-Star week¬ 
end. Whatever the players say 
in Los Angeles might seem less 
credible now, especially after the 
last few days. Further complicat¬ 
ing matters is that Rockets star 
Chris Paul — who is president of 
the National Basketball Players 
Association — recently called out 
referee Scott Foster, plus alleg¬ 
edly had a role in the postgame 
events Monday. 

It’s a tough spot for the NBA. 
It’s also not a time for any¬ 
thing symbolic. Silver is a player- 
friendly commissioner, but that 
doesn’t mean the NBA can’t show 
some teeth. 

Raining threes: Chicago’s 
Lauri Markkanen got to 100 
three-pointers made faster than 
any rookie in NBA history, need¬ 
ing only 41 games to get there. 
Reminder: He’s a 7-footer. 

Dirk Nowitzki’s single-season 
record of threes by a 7-footer 
has stood since 2000-01, when he 
made 151. Markkanen is on pace 
to smash that mark, as the trend 
of 7-footers having crazy range 
continues. 

So far this season, 28 players 
listed at 7-foot or taller have made 



Brandon Dill/AP 


NBA Commissioner Adam Silver speaks during the Earl Uoyd Sports Legacy Symposium before the 
annual Martin Luther King Jr. Celebration game between the Memphis Grizzlies and the Los Angeles 
Lakers on Monday at FedExForum in Memphis, Tenn. 




the passing of the great Jo Jo 
White,” the Celtics said. “He was 
a champion and a gentleman; su¬ 
premely talented and brilliant on 
the court, and endlessly gracious 
off of it.” 

White went into the Basketball 
Hall of Fame in 2015. 

LeBron watch: LeBron James 
next plays on Thursday, and is 
now 41 points shy of becoming 
the seventh NBA player with 
30,000 for his career. 

At his current pace, James 
could get to No. 3 on the league’s 
career list in the 2019-20 season. 
But if James has plans to catch 
Kareem Abdul-Jabbar for the No. 
1 spot, he would like¬ 

ly have to play 
until 2021-22 
— at least. 

It’s a rea¬ 
sonable 
guess that 
James has 
Other things 
on his mind 
right 


now. Cleveland is on its second 
four-game losing streak of the 
season, and this is the first time 
since 2006-07 that James has 
been on the floor for two separate 
streaks of four consecutive losses 
in the same season. 

The week ahead 

■ Spurs at Raptors, Friday: 

San Antonio is 12-2 in its last 14 
against Toronto, and five of their 
last seven meetings were decided 
by seven points or less. 

■ Thunder at Cavaliers, Satur¬ 
day: Carmelo Anthony faces off 
with LeBron James for the 36th 
time. James is 22-13 so far, 11-1 in 
their last 12 matchups. 

■ Celtics at Lakers, Tuesday: 
Boston looks for a fifth straight 
win over the Lakers, which would 
be its best streak since taking 10 
straight from 1974-76. 

Stat of the week 

93: Points by Anthony Davis 
in his last two games, including 
a 45-point effort in New Orleans’ 
win at Boston on Tuesday. The 
Pelicans have now topped 
12 of the 15 teams in the 
Eastern Conference 
(they got swept by To¬ 
ronto, are 0-1 against 
Washington and have 
yet to play Charlotte). 


Cleveland Cavaliers 
forward Lebron James. 

Darron Cummings/AP 


Nam Y. Huh/AP 

Bulls forward Lauri Markkanen 
made 100 three-pointers faster 
than any other rookie in history, 
reaching the milestone in his 
41st game. 


at least one three-pointer. That’s 
already a record, topping the 22 
7-footers who made one last sea¬ 
son. Also, 7-footers combined 
to make 1,100 three-point¬ 
ers last season — and the 
pace this season is closer to 
1,500. 

There have been 
more threes made by 
7-footers in the last 
two seasons than 
there were in the 
first 28 seasons 
of the three-point 
shot combined. 

Remember¬ 
ing Jo Jo: The 
Celtics announced the 

death Tuesday of legendary guard 
Jo Jo White, a seven-time All- 
Star, two-time NBA champion, 
the MVP of the 1976 NBA Finals 
and an Olympic gold medalist. 

“We are terribly saddened by 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL 





Michael Owen Baker, left, and Kathy Willens, right/AP 

Iwo of the best three-point shooters in college basketball are bonded by brotherhood. Central Arkansas guard Jordan Howard, left, is the Southland Conference’s career leaders 
in three-pointers. His brother, Marquette sophomore Markus Howard, right, is averaging 22.3 points a game, and tied the Big East record after scoring 52 against Providence. 


All in the family 


Brothers Jordan and Marcus Howard two of NCAA’s best three-point shooters 


By Genaro C. Armas 

Associated Press 

MILWAUKEE 
ne of the first congratu¬ 
latory text messages 
that Central Arkansas 
guard Jordan Howard 
received after scoring a career- 
high 41 points came from his 
little brother. 

Marquette’s Markus Howard 
can fill up the net, too. 

“Mama there goes that man!I!” 
Markus posted on Twitter after 
his older brother’s 41-point ef¬ 
fort on Jan. 10 against Incarnate 
Word set Central Arkansas’ sin¬ 
gle-game record in a Division I 
game. 

Two of the best long-distance 
shooters in the NCAA are bonded 
by brotherhood. 

Sophomore Markus Howard is 
averaging 21.5 points per game. 
He burned Providence for 52 
points in a 95-90 overtime win on 
Jan. 3 to tie the Big East record 
and break a Marquette record 
that had stood for more than a 
quarter-century. 

“Oh my gosh, it’s ridiculous 
how much we compete with each 
other,” Markus said recently. “It’s 


all friendly — it’s just brotherly 
competition.” 

Senior Jordan Howard has the 
edge in scoring average at 24.3 
points going into this week. 

“No pressure. I would say just 
motivation ... He motivates me to 
continue to have the great sea¬ 
sons that we’re both having,” Jor¬ 
dan said. 

Averaging a combined 46.6 
points, the Howards are scoring 
at a pace comparable to another 
pair of sweet-shooting siblings. 

In 2008-09, Stephen Curry av¬ 
eraged 28.6 points a game in his 
third and final season at David¬ 
son. That same year, little brother 
Seth Curry averaged 20.2 points 
in his first and only season at 
Liberty. 

“That’s super-cool names to be 
held up against,” Jordan Howard 
said. 

The Howards’ roots trace back 
to Arizona, where the oldest broth¬ 
er, Desmond, played basketball in 
junior college. Markus describes 
Desmond as more of a traditional, 
pass first-type of point guard who 
excelled at reading defenses. 

In the offseason, Desmond or¬ 
ganizes the extensive workouts 
that Jordan and Markus credit 


for helping them get acclimated 
to the college game. 

They’re on the court twice a 
day, with the first workout typi¬ 
cally no later than 6 a.m. Jordan 
outlined one routine that started 
with having to make three shots 
in a row from different spots on 
the floor, starting at halfcourt. 
They’ll sprint to a comer for 
three more. 

That’s followed by a sprint to 
the top of the key, with drives 
left or right for pull-up jumpers; 
then a sprint to the opposite cor¬ 
ner for three more threes. The 
grueling process ends only after 
they’ve made two NBA-length 
three-pointers. 

“That’s where we’re shooting 
more of our threes — we shoot 
from NBA [range] and beyond,” 
Jordan said. 

Any miss at any point means 
they have to start the whole se¬ 
quence all over again. 

“We do different drills that are 
‘game on the line’ to where when I 
see it in a game, it’s like I’ve done 
it before,” Markus said. 

As a freshman, he led the na¬ 
tion in three-point shooting at 54 
percent, which also set a Mar¬ 
quette record. He was shooting 


39 percent from the three-point 
line this year, but taking nearly 
twice as many threes per game 
while drawing more attention 
from defenses. 

Marquette assistant coach 
Stanley Johnson has known How¬ 
ard since the guard was in sev¬ 
enth grade. 

“He’s starting to understand 
that just his presence, just being 
on the floor — you create oppor¬ 
tunities for other people, even 
when it’s not maybe your night,” 
Johnson said. “That in itself is a 
weapon.” 

In his final year of eligibil¬ 
ity, Jordan is shooting 38 percent 
from three-point range. A career 
41 percent shooter from the arc, 
he is the Southland Conference’s 
career leader in threes. 

That’s a lot of long-distance 
shots witnessed by their father. 
Chuck Howard, who is the cor¬ 
porate wellness administrator 
at Grand Canyon University in 
Phoenix. 

“It’s been a lot of fun,” Chuck 
said. “These guys have been 
working so hard for so many 
years.” 

It tmly has been a family affair 
for the Howards. 


The father, who played college 
football at Indiana, used to be the 
director of strength training at 
Grand Canyon before moving to 
his new position this past year. It 
gives him more time to watch his 
sons play in person. 

Chuck speaks with just as much 
pride about his sons’ accomplish¬ 
ments off the court. 

Desmond is a life coach and 
owns a basketball skills train¬ 
ing business in Phoenix. Jordan 
graduated with honors with a 
degree in digital filmmaking in 
December. 

Markus, a digital media mqjor, 
was named to the NCAA Division 
I men’s basketball oversight com¬ 
mittee as a non-voting member in 
December. UNC Ashville guard 
Kevin Vannatta is the only other 
student on the committee made 
up primarily of coaches and 
administrators. 

“Our whole focus hopefully is 
that basketball is an opportunity 
and platform to lead into being 
great citizens after they’re done,” 
Chuck said. “Basketball is a great 
vehicle for life—that’s something 
we’ve always tried to impart for 
them.” 
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AUSTRALIAN OPEN/AUTO RACING 


Australian Open scoreboard 


Thursday 

at Melbourne Park 
Melbourne, Australia 
Men’s Singles 
Second Round 

Dominic Thiem (5), Austria, def. Denis 
Kudia, U.S., 6-7 (6), 3-6, 6-3, 6-2, 6-3. 

Adrian Mannarino (26), France, def. 
Jiri Veseiy, Czech Republic, 6-3, 7-6 (4), 

5-7, 6-3. 

Maximilian Marterer, Germany, def. 
Fernando Verdasco, Spain, 6-4, 4-6, 7-6 
(5), 3-6, 6-3. 

Tennys Sandgren, U.S., def. Stan 
Wawrinka (9), Switzerland, 6-2,6-1, 6-4. 

Novak Djokovic (14), Serbia, def. Gael 
Monfils, France, 4-6, 6-3, 6-1, 6-3. 

Albert Ramos-Vinolas (21), Spain, def. 
Tim Smyczek, U.S., 6-4, 6-2, 7-6 (2). 

Flyeon Chung, Republic of Korea, def. 
Daniil Medvedev, Russia, 7-6 (4), 6-1, 6-1. 

Alexander Zverev (4), Germany, def. 
Peter Gojowczyk, Germany, 6-1, 6-3, 4-6, 


Fabio Fognini (25), Italy, def. Evgeny 
Donskoy, Russia, 2-6, 6-3, 6-4, 6-1. 

Tomas Berdych (19), Czech Republic, 
def. Guillermo Garcia-Lopez, Spam, 6-3, 
2-6, 6-2, 6-3. 

Juan Martin Del Potro (12), Argentina, 
def. Karen Khachanov, Russia, 6-4, 7-6 
(4), 6-7 (0), 6-4. 

Marton Fucsovics, Flungary, def. Sam 
Querrey (13), U.S., 6-4, 7-6 (6), 4-6, 6-2. 

Nicolas Kicker, Argentina, def. Lukas 
Lacko, Slovakia, 6-2, 7-5, 1-6, 7-5. 

Richard Gasquet (29), France, def. 
Lorenzo Sonego, Italy, 6-2, 6-2, 6-3. 

Roger Federer (2), Switzerland, def. 
Jan-Lennard Struff, Germany, 6-4, 6-4, 7- 
6(4). 

Women’s Singles 
Second Round 

Simona Flalep (1), Romania, def. Eug¬ 
enie Bouchard, Canada, 6-2, 6-2. 

Lauren Davis, United States, def. An¬ 
drea Petkovic, Germany, 4-6, 6-0, 6-0. 

Ashleigh Barty (18), Australia, def. 
Camila Giorgi, Italy, 5-7, 6-4, 6-1. 

Naomi Osaka, Japan, def. Elena Vesni¬ 
na (16), Russia, 7-6 (4), 6-2. 

Bernarda Pera, United States, def. Jo¬ 
hanna Konta (9), Britain, 6-4, 7-5. 

Barbara Strycova (20), Czech Repub¬ 
lic, def. Lara Arruabarrena-Vecino, Spain, 

6-3, 6-4. 

Lucie Safarova (29), Czech Republic, 
def. Sorana Cirstea, Romania, 6-2, 6-4. 

Karolina Pliskova (6), Czech Republic, 
def. Beatriz Fladdad Maia, Brazil, 6-1, 6-1. 

Su-Wei FIsieh, Taiwan, def. Garbine 
Muguruza (3), Spain, 7-6 (1), 6-4. 

Agnieszka Radwanska (26), Poland, 
def. Lesia Tsurenko, Ukraine, 2-6, 7-5,6-3. 

Angelique Kerber (21), Germany, def. 
Donna Vekic, Croatia, 6-4, 6-1. 

Maria Sharapova, Russia, def. Anasta- 
Sija Sevastova (14), Latvia, 6-1, 7-6 (4). 

Ana Bogdan, Romania, def. Yulia Pu- 
tintseva, Kazakhstan, 1-6, 6-2, 6-3. 

Madison Keys (17), United States, def. 
Ekaterina Alexandrova, Russia, 6-0, 6-1. 

Aliaksandra Sasnovich, Belarus, def. 
Mirj'ana Lucic-Baroni (28), Croatia, 6-3, 
6-1. 

Caroline Garcia (8), France, def. Mar- 
keta Vondrousova, Czech Republic, 6-7 
(3), 6-2, 8-6. 

Men’s Doubles 
First Round 

Lukasz Kubot, Poland and Marcelo 
Melo (1), Brazil, def. Paolo Lorenzi, Italy 
and Mischa Zverev, Germany, 6-2, 6-2. 

Luke Saville, Australia and Max Pur¬ 
cell, Australia, def. Michail Elgin, Russia 
and Andrey Rublev, Russia, 6-3, 6-4. 

Raj'eev Ram, U.S. and Divij Sharan (16), 
India, def. Viktor Troicki, Serbia and Mar¬ 
ius Copil, Romania, 7-6 (5), 6-4. 

Scott Lipsky, United States and David 
Marrero Santana, Spain, def. Michael Ve¬ 
nus, New Zealand and Raven Klaasen (8), 
South Africa, 7-6 (14), 7-6 (4). 

Nicolas Mahut, France and Pierre 
Flughes Flerbert (4), France, def. Mat¬ 
thew Ebden, Australia and John Millman, 
Australia, 7-6 (4), 7-5. 

Hans Podlipnik, Chile and Andrei Vasi- 
levski, Belarus, def. Guido Pella, Argen¬ 


tina and Diego Schwartzman, Argentina, 
3-6, 6-3, 7-6 (3). 

Dominic Inglot, Britain and Marcus 
Daniell, New Zealand, def. Adil Shamas- 
din, Canada and Neal Skupski, Britain, 
6-4, 2-6, 6-3. 

Edouard Roger-Vasselin, France and 
Rohan Bopanna (10), India, def. Vasek 
Pospisil, Canada and Ryan Harrison, 
United States, 6-2, 7-6 (5). 

Leonardo Mayer, Argentina and Joao 
Sousa, Portugal, def. James Cerretini, 
U.S. and Ken Skupski, Britain, 7-6 (8), 7-5. 

Leander Paes, India and Purav Raja, 
India, def. Andreas Haider-Maurer, Aus¬ 
tria and Nikoioz Basilashvili, Georgia, 6- 

2, 6-3. 

Lleyton Hewitt, Australia and Sam 
Groth, Australia, def. Denis Istomin, Uz¬ 
bekistan and Mikhail Kukushkin, Kazakh¬ 
stan, 6-3, 6-3. 

Horia Tecau, Romania and Jean-Julien 
Rojer (3), Netherlands, def. Andres Mol¬ 
ten!, Argentina and Guillermo Duran, Ar¬ 
gentina, 6-4, 6-3. 

Matt Reid, Australia and Nick Kyrgios, 
Australia, def. Nicholas Monroe, United 
States and John-Patrick Smith, Australia, 
6-4, 5-7, 7-6 (4). 

Fabrice Martin, France and Jeremy 
Chardy, France, def. Pablo Cuevas, Uru¬ 
guay and Horacio Zeballos (12), Argen¬ 
tina, 6-3, 6-7 (3), 7-6 (5). 

Aisam-UI-Hag Qureshi, Pakistan and 
Marcin Matkowski (15), Poland, def. Mar¬ 
celo Demoliner, Brazil and Treat Conrad 
Huey, Philippines, 7-6 (6), 6-4. 

Henri Kontinen, Finland and John 
Peers (2), Australia, def. Dusan Lajovic, 
Serbia and Damir Dzumhur, Bosnia-Her- 
zegovina, 4-6, 6-2, 6-2. 

Women’s Doubles 
First Round 

Arantxa Parra Santonja, Spain and 
Lara Arruabarrena-Vecino, Spain, def. 
Anastasia Pavlyuchenkova, Russia and 
Jelena Ostapenko, Latvia, 6-0,4-6, 6-0. 

Kristina Mladenovic, France and 
Timea Babos (5), Hungary, def. Natela 
Dzalamidze, Russia and Xenia Knoll, 
Switzerland, 7-5, 6-3. 

Abigail Spears, US and Alicja Rosolska 
(15), Poland, def. Alize Cornet, France and 
Heather Watson, Britain, 6-2,5-7, 6-4. 

Miyu Kato, Japan and Eri Hozumi, Ja¬ 
pan, def. Monique Adamczak, Australia 
and Storm Sanders, Australia, 6-3, 7-5. 

Anastassia Rodionova, Australia and 
Nadiia Kichenok, Ukraine, def. Johanna 
Larsson, Sweden and Kiki Bertens (7), 
Netherlands, 4-6, 7-6 (3), 6-1. 

Kveta Peschke, Czech Republic and 
Nicole Melichar (13), United States, def. 
Kimberly Birrell, Australia and Jaimee 
Fourlis, Australia, 6-4, 6-7 (5), 6-1. 

Madison Brengle, U.S. and Monica 
Puig, Puerto Rico, def. Alison Bai, Austra¬ 
lia and Zoe Hives, Australia, 6-4,1-6, 6-4. 

Vania King, U.S. and Jennifer Brady, 
U.S., def. Daria Gavrilova, Australia and 
Daria Kasatkina, Russia, 6-4, 6-1. 

Yi-Fan Xu, China and Gabriela Dab- 
rowski (6), Canada, def. Francesca Schia- 
vone, Italy and Kirsten Flipkens, Belgium, 

6- 3, 6-2. 

Mona Barthel, Germany and Carina 
Witthoeft, Germany, def. Xinyu Jiang, 
China and Qianhui Tang, China, 7-6 (5), 

7- 5. 

Shuko Aoyama, Japan and Zhaoxuan 
Yang (11), China, def. Renata Voracova, 
Czech Republic and Taylor Townsend, 
United States, 6-4, 6-4. 

Barbora Krejcikova, Czech Republic 
and Katerina Siniakova, Czech Republic, 
def. AJIaTomljanovic, Australia and Pris¬ 
cilla Hon, Australia, 7-5, 6-3. 

Zarina Diyas, Kazakhstan and Magda 
Linette, Poland, def. Naiktha Bains, Aus¬ 
tralia and Isabelle Wallace, Australia, 6- 

3, 6-2. 

Irina Khromacheva, Russia and Dalila 
Jakupovic, Slovenia, def. Alison Riske, 
United States and Lauren Davis, United 
States, 6-4, 6-2. 


Wawrinka, Muguruza out 



By John Pye 

Associated Press 

MELBOURNE, Australia 
— Stan Wawrinka left it as late as 
possible before deciding his knee 
might just be good enough to get 
him through the Australian Open. 

The 2014 champion was being 
way too ambitious. A 6-2, 6-1, 6- 
4 loss to No. 97-ranked Tennys 
Sandgren in the second round 
was his earliest exit in a decade 
at Melbourne Park. 

“I only had surgery five months 
ago,” said Wawrinka, who still has 
a visible scar running down his 
left knee. “To be that far already, 
it’s more than what we could have 
expected.” 

On a searing hot day at Mel¬ 
bourne Park when the tem¬ 
perature hit 104 degrees. No. 9 
Wawrinka, No. 7 David Goffin 
and No. 13 Sam Querrey were the 
three seeded players to fall in the 
men’s draw. 

Wimbledon champion Garbine 
Muguruza was among the five 
seeded women to lose on Day 4. 
And crowds were down on the 
previous two days. The forecast 
is for hotter weather on Friday. 

Six-time champion Novak 
Djokovic survived the round, but 
complained of the “brutal” heat 
in a comeback four-set win over 
an ailing Gael Monfils that ex¬ 
tended his record to 15-0 in their 
career head-to-heads. 

The temperature had dropped 
to 84 by the time defending cham¬ 
pion Roger Federer wrapped up 
his 6-4, 6-4, 7-6 (4) win over Jan- 
Lennard Struff just after 11:30 
p.m. on Rod Laver Arena. 

Wawrinka appeared lethar¬ 
gic and generally didn’t threaten 
26-year-old Sandgren, who had 
never beaten a top 10 player. His 
wins in the first two rounds here 
make Sandgren 2-0 at m^ors. 

Wawrinka won here in 2014, 
at the French Open the follow¬ 
ing year and the U.S. Open in ’16. 
Until this week, he hadn’t played 
since Wimbledon last July. 

“When you won three Grand 
Slams, you don’t feel great on the 
court like today,” he said. “But I 
need to take what I can to be posi¬ 
tive with everything, with the big 
picture.” 

Muguruza also struggled with 


her fitness in the build up to the 
Australian Open, hampered at 
two warmup tournaments by 
cramping and a thigh problem. 

Blisters from the hot court sur¬ 
face didn’t help her in a 7-6 (1), 
6-4 loss to No. 88-ranked Hsieh 
Su-wei, who has been No. 1 in 
doubles but had a career-high 
ranking of 23rd in singles. 

That left only Maria Sharapo¬ 
va, Angelique Kerber and French 
Open champion Jelena Ostapen¬ 
ko as Grand Slam winners in the 
women’s draw. 

Sharapova and Kerber will 
meet in the third round, meaning 
only one of the remaining Austra¬ 
lian Open winners can reach the 
second week. 

Sharapova beat No. 14-seeded 
Anastasija Sevastova 6-1, 7-6 (4) 
to avenge a fourth-round loss in 
last year’s U.S. Open. 

Kerber, the 2016 champion, had 


a 6-4, 6-1 win over Donna Vekic 
before the Margaret Court Arena 
crowd sang “Happy Birthday” to 
celebrate her 30th birthday. 

Still aiming for a first m^or, 
top-ranked Simona Halep, a two- 
time French Open finalist, held 
off 2014 Wimbledon finalist Eug¬ 
enie Bouchard 6-2, 6-2.. 

Ninth-seeded Johanna Konta 
lost in straight sets to U.S. lucky 
loser Bernarda Pera, who is 
ranked No. 123 and making her 
Grand Slam debut. 

U.S. Open finalist Madison 
Keys opened with four straight 
aces and won the first 11 games in 
a 6-0, 6-1 win over No. 92-ranked 
Ekaterina Alexandrova. 

The heat peaked during Djokov- 
ic’s 4-6, 6-3, 6-1, 6-3 win over 
Monfils. Both players slouched 
over in the shade between points, 
earning warnings about time de¬ 
lays from the chair umpire. 


GoDaddy backs Patrick once again for ‘Danica Double’ 


By Jenna Fryer 
Associated Press 

Danica Patrick is going back to green. 

GoDaddy Green, to be exact — a fitting 
color for her farewell tour. 

The company will sponsor Patrick in 
the upcoming “Danica Double” that will 
close out her racing career. The Associ¬ 
ated Press has learned. Patrick has no ride 
yet for next month’s Daytona 500 or the In¬ 
dianapolis 500 in May, but she now has the 
financial backing to pull it off. 

This time around, the original GoDaddy 
Girl will symbolize the new core mission of 
the company that helped make her one of 
the world’s most recognizable athletes. 


“There’s this great story: I left IndyCar 
with GoDaddy on my car, I started NAS¬ 
CAR with GoDaddy on my car. I’m most 
recognized as the GoDaddy green car and 
driver, and so to finish up my career that 
way feels appropriate,” Patrick told the AP 
from Scottsdale, Ariz. 

Her final race will be the Indy 500, an 
appropriate choice because it was “The 
Greatest Spectacle in Racing” that rock¬ 
eted Patrick and GoDaddy into pop culture 
notoriety. 

GoDaddy and Patrick grew up together. 
The company switched series with her and 
marketed her as a strong, sexy woman in 
13 Super Bowl commercials — a record 
appearance for celebrities. Now, the com¬ 


pany is most interested in Patrick the bud¬ 
ding businesswoman who is firmly closing 
the door on her racing career and rebrand¬ 
ing herself as an entrepreneur. She has a 
book out, an apparel line, a wine label and 
confirmed to AP this week that she’s dat¬ 
ing Green Bay Packers quarterback Aaron 
Rodgers. 

“Our goals are so well-aligned,” Barb 
Rechterman, the chief marketing officer 
of GoDaddy, told AP. “She’s passionate, te¬ 
nacious and creative just like so many of 
our customers who are also looking to le¬ 
verage the power of the internet and turn 
their ‘side hustle’ into a full-time business. 
Danica absolutely epitomizes the heart of 
our GoDaddy customers.” 


Patrick announced in November she 
would end her driving career with the 
Daytona 500 and Indy 500, but didn’t have 
a deal completed for either race. 

Still doesn’t. 

Yet somehow, Patrick always figures 
a way to get what she wants. Talks ended 
with Chip Ganassi Racing about a possible 
ride, and late last month, Patrick said, she 
called former GoDaddy founder Bob Par¬ 
sons and asked about a reunion. 

GoDaddy pulled out of racing after the 
2015 season, and Patrick hasn’t had the 
same level of funding and marketing sup¬ 
port since. Patrick has slowly reshaped her 
image, first into an Instagram model and is 
now a full-blown lifestyle guru. 
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Gerard’s Olympics 
began in back yard 


By Eddie Pells 

Associated Press 

BRECKENRIDGE, Colo. — If 
things go as planned, Red Ge¬ 
rard will walk away from the first 
Olympic Big Air contest with a 
gold medal around his neck. 

To hear the 17-year-old snow¬ 
boarding phenom tell it, though, 
his greatest achievements don’t 
lie ahead in South Korea. Instead, 
they’ve been scattered about his 
own backyard for years. 

Gerard learned some of his 
best tricks in the features park 
he and his brothers set up on the 
hill on the 


If I can 
somehow 
make it so 
kids want 
to get into 
snow¬ 
boarding, 
that’s 
speciai. ^ 

Red Gerard 


back side of 
his house in 
Silverthome, 
a few miles 
from the Con¬ 
tinental Di¬ 
vide and the 
Breckenridge 
ski resort. 

Gerard 
rode the rails 
and soared 
over the 
hand-built 
jumps to help 


U.S. Olympic lion^a craft 
snowboarder 

to this point 
— a good bet to win a medal ei¬ 
ther in the Olympic debut of Big 
Air, or the slopestyle contest, 
where all the rail work pays off. 

When Gerard and his brothers 
built the park, they rigged up an 
old dirt bike and attached it to the 
rope tow that carries the riders 
back up the hill. At first, Gerard, 
along with his friends and fam¬ 
ily, would spend hours working 
on tricks, then call it a day and 
relax by firing up the barbecue 
and enjoying dinner on the porch. 
As time passed, word about Ge¬ 
rard’s yard spread, and kids from 
around the neighborhood came 
over to ride the rails and catch 
some air, too. 

So, even though Gerard’s sched¬ 
ule has grown, the backyard has 
largely remained open during the 
winter in the hopes that someday, 
“The Next Red Gerard” might 


discover his skills there, too. 

“It’s so hard to look at someone 
doing a triple cork when you’re 
7 years old and them saying, T 
want to go do that,’ ” Gerard said. 
“It’s not really relatable at all. So, 
if I can somehow make it so kids 
want to get into snowboarding, 
that’s special.” 

Gerard first buckled into a 
snowboard when he was 2, though 
his career took off when his fami¬ 
ly moved to Colorado from Cleve¬ 
land when he was 7. 

A typical winter day involved 
snowboarding on one of the 
mountains close to the house, then 
returning home and riding the 
rails in the backyard. The rails, 
while safe and sturdy enough to 
practice on, are nothing like what 
they ride at the big events. But 
they were perfect for learning 
the technical ins and outs of turn¬ 
ing, sliding and jumping on and 
off — skills can make or break 
a slopestyle run at the X Games, 
Olympics or anywhere else. 

“’By then, I had double corks 
and other big tricks,” Gerard said. 
“But I learned so many rail tricks 
in there. It’s something that sepa¬ 
rates your style from the others.” 

Gerard isn’t unlike many of his 
snowboarding buddies who are 
more in love with the backcoun- 
try riding and filming that defines 
their sport — he landed his first 
big sponsorship deal after Burton 
discovered Gerard’s homemade 
videos on YouTube — while more 
or less enduring the contests that 
generate the bigger audiences 
and put them in the spotlight. 

In many ways, it makes the 
backyard perfect. He can practice 
for whatever’s coming up next, be 
it a fun shoot with his friends or 
the Pyeongchang Olympics next 
month. But he can do it in a place 
where it’s impossible to stray too 
far from his roots. 

“There have been times when 
things have gotten so busy that 
I’ve told my mom that I don’t 
think we can keep the backyard 
running,” Gerard said. “She’s 
like, ‘Oh, no, we’re going to keep 
it running, trust me.’ We like hav¬ 
ing the people over.” 



Red Gerard, 17, learned some of his best snowboarding tricks 
in the features park he and his brothers set up on the hill on the 
back side of his house in Silverthome, Colo., a few miles from the 
Continental Divide and the Breckenridge ski resort. 





Ben Margot/AP 

Mirai Nagasu performs during the women’s short program on Jan. 3 at the U.S. Figure Skating 
Championships in San Jose, Calif. Nagasu lit up the ice in San Jose, finishing second to Bradie Tennell. 


Nagasu looks forward, 
not back at Sochi snub 


By Barry Wilner 

Associated Press 

F igure skaters are defined 
by their ups and downs. 
If they hit their jumps, 
they soar in the stand¬ 
ings, often onto the podium. If 
they flop, it hurts, it stings, and 
they head home empty. 

Mirai Nagasu has known all 
of those ups and downs — plus a 
whole lot more. 

Now 24, Nagasu is going to the 
Olympics eight years after finish¬ 
ing fourth at the 2010 Vancouver 
Games; no U.S. woman has done 
better since or is likely to in Py¬ 
eongchang. Her climb has been 
an extraordinary one even by 
the drama-filled standards of the 
sport. 

In 2014, Nagasu broke out of 
a slump and finished third at 
nationals behind Gracie Gold 
and Polina Edmunds, then was 
unceremoniously dumped by a 
U.S. Figure Skating committee 
commissioned to select the team 
for Sochi. Ashley Wagner, with a 
stronger all-around resume, was 
chosen instead. 

Nagasu was crushed. 

“I wanted to be done with skat¬ 
ing,” she said. “Did I agree with 
the decision? I believe I belonged 
on the team. But it wasn’t my 
decision.” 

As she looks back now, she rec¬ 
ognizes why Wagner went and 
she stayed home. 

“I felt so disappointed in my¬ 
self and I had so much regret,” 
Nagasu said. “I did finish in third 
place, but I was a little bit care¬ 
less over the season, and I didn’t 
put out the body of work that I 



Tony Avelar/AP 


Mirai Nagasu finished fourth at 
the Vancouver Olympics eight 
years ago, but was left off the 
U.S. team for the Sochi Games. 

needed.” 

Her body of work wasn’t much 
better the past few years. Nagasu 
slipped as low as 10th at nation¬ 
als in 2015, and her best perfor¬ 
mances came at Four Continents, 
a solid event but not a mgjor. 

She joined Tom Zakrgjsek’s 
impressive stable of skaters in 
Colorado Springs, Colo., and re¬ 
examined everything, on and off 
the ice. And she set a goal. 

“I put a lot of that responsibil¬ 
ity on myself, and I didn’t want 
to feel that same way this year,” 
Nagasu said. “I took on the full 
responsibility of becoming a 
stronger competitor and person, 
and I wasn’t going to let a decision 
that wasn’t mine keep me from 
my dreams. 

“I decided I was going to build 


a resume that they couldn’t say no 
to.” 

Yet Nagasu entered the U.S. 
championships — yes, the quasi- 
Olympic trials because a com¬ 
mittee would have final say once 
more — as something of a long 
shot to wind up in Pyeongchang. 
Wagner was back, with by far the 
strongest international reputa¬ 
tion and results. Karen Chen had 
burst onto the scene and won the 
2017 title. Edmunds was in the 
field. Bradie Tennell, also an out¬ 
sider, had risen in the evaluations 
after a strong Skate America. 

Then Nagasu lit up the ice in 
San Jose, Calif No, she didn’t 
land her triple axel — no other 
U.S. woman even tries it — and 
she finished second to Tennell, 
who hit pretty much every jump, 
spin and footwork display. 

But Nagasu was the story. 

“That’s a great story for me 
because most people have a hard¬ 
ship in their life and they blame 
and they point fingers, and they 
say I was screwed over,” Zakra- 
jsek said. “Mirai could have said 
that, right? And she could have 
been bitter. I’ve never heard her 
say that. And to hear that matu¬ 
rity in her — even in this moment 
she’s just owning it.” 

Nagasu owned it by remaining 
in the present. 

“I was getting a little choked up 
when she was talking, because we 
maybe spent all of five minutes 
talking about the decision from 
Sochi where she was left off the 
team in the four-plus years I’ve 
been coaching her,” Zakrqjsek 
added. “I wasn’t interested in liv¬ 
ing the past with her; it was al¬ 
ways about moving forward.” 
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Vonn finally ready 
to start attacking 

Skiing star back on favorite courses 


By Andrew Dampf 

Associated Press 

CORTINA D’AMPEZZO, Italy 
he Olympic downhill is little more 
than a month away and Lindsey 
Vonn is finally ready to start at¬ 
tacking at 100 percent again. 

Forget that unusual image of the 78-time 
World Cup winner skiing cautiously amid 
difficult weather conditions in Austria last 
weekend. 

Back on one of her favorite courses — she 
holds a record 11 wins in Cortina — Vonn 
is not planning to hold anything back enter¬ 
ing a set of three speed races this weekend: 
downhills Friday and Saturday and then a 
super-G on Sunday. 

“This snow is perfect. This hill is per¬ 
fect. I have a lot of confidence here,” Vonn 
said Thursday after dominating downhill 
training for the second consecutive day. 

“It’s a place where I can definitely push 
myself and ski more like my 100 percent 
self I don’t need to be careful. I don’t need 
to worry about the risks. I’m just skiing 
like normal and I’m back to normal. This 
is how I ski when I am skiing well. It’s not 
like I’m not skiing well.” 

In both training runs, Vonn’s advantage 
was nearly a full second — an eternity in 
ski racing. 

It was a vast improvement from the 
ninth and 27th places that Vonn recorded 
in Bad Kleinkirchheim in a super-G and 
downhill, respectively, last weekend. 

“Everything is good. I love racing here 
and it’s always fun for me to be here. It’s 
beautiful. It’s hard not to be happy,” said 
Vonn, who is wearing a Captain America- 


themed racing suit this weekend with a big 
white star on her chest. 

Aiming to save her best for the Feb. 21 
downhill at the Pyeongchang Olympics, 
Vonn has had only one win this season — a 
super-G in Val d’Isere, France, more than 
a month ago. 

She had a difficult start to the season with 
two crashes in Lake Louise, Alberta, then 
jarred her back in St. Moritz, Switzerland. 

A day after her win in Val d’Isere, Vonn 
sat out another super-G because she didn’t 
feel comfortable with the conditions. Then 
she took four weeks off before returning in 
Bad Klein. 

The two training runs in Cortina have 
shown that Vonn is still capable of taking 
risks when she wants to. 

“My whole career I’ve never had a prob¬ 
lem going to 100 percent,” Vonn said. “It’s 
being smart and controlling myself that 
has always been a problem. I feel like I’ve 
finally learned my lesson and I’ve been 
taking it easy to make sure that I can make 
it to the Olympics. Flipping the switch is 
something that comes very naturally to 
me.” 

But how will she cope if the conditions in 
Pyeongchang are difficult? 

“That’s what I’m working on with my 
equipment right now. I’ve been testing 
some things and trying to get a setup that 
I’m more comfortable with,” Vonn said. 
“I definitely was not comfortable and not 
comfortable risking anything. So I think 
that once I find a setup that’s a little bit 
better for icier conditions — just in case 
— then I’ll be ready for any condition in 
Pyeongchang.” 




Gabriele Facciotti/AP 


The United States’ Lindsey Vonn looks on Thursday at the start of women’s World Cup 
downhill training in Cortina D’Ampezzo, Italy. 


Canadian women know gold expected in hockey 



Canada’s Marie-Philip Poulin bites her gold medal after scoring the 
winning goal in overtime to beat the United States 3-2 for the gold 
medal in women’s hockey on Feb. 21, 2014 at the Sochi Games. 


By Teresa M. Walker 
Associated Press 

WESLEY CHAPEL, Fla. 
— Wearing the big maple leaf on 
the jersey and playing hockey for 
Canada comes with the burden of 
history and tradition — and only 
one outcome is acceptable at the 
Winter Games. 

Bring home gold. 

Expectations are sky high in 
Canada, where boys and girls 
grab sticks and start whacking at 
pucks almost as soon as they start 
walking. The women have done 
their part, winning the last four 
Olympics to maintain their spot 
atop the game worldwide. 

Yes, the women tasked with 
winning a fifth straight gold at 
the Pyeongchang Games know 
exactly what is expected from 
them come February. 

“There’s definitely a lot of 
pressure,” said forward Natalie 
Spooner, who helped Canada win 
gold at the 2014 Sochi Games. “I 
think you’ve got to embrace it and 
run with it and thrive from it.” 


The United States won the in¬ 
augural gold in women’s hockey 
in 1998. The Canadians have won 
the rest. An estimated 13 mil¬ 
lion people in Canada watched in 
2014 as the Americans had a puck 
clank off the post, just missing 
an empty-netter to clinch gold. 


Paul Chiasson, The Canadian Press/AP 


Marie-Philip Poulin then tied it 
up with 54.6 seconds left in regu¬ 
lation before winning gold with 
her second goal in overtime. 

Poulin said she couldn’t write 
a story that ended any better 
than the game itself Even better? 
Knowing that Canada still ruled 


women’s hockey. 

“Every time I talk to people, 
they still remember where they 
were,” Poulin said. 

Forward Jennifer Wakefield 
was 8 when women’s hockey de¬ 
buted in Nagano in 1998. When 
she saw Canada take gold over 
the United States in 2010 in Van¬ 
couver, Wakefield was addicted. 

“It brings the country together, 
and it’s just an incredible feeling 
to even be a part of the history 
that other people have put before 
us wearing the Canadian jersey,” 
Wakefield said. 

Laura Schuler knows what’s 
expected of Canadians perhaps 
better than anyone else. She is the 
first woman to not only play for 
Canada but also coach the women 
in the Olympics — she’ll be be¬ 
hind the bench in Pyeongchang. 
Schuler, taking a break from her 
job coaching women’s hockey at 
Dartmouth, helped Canada win 
three world championships in 
1990, 1992 and 1997 before tak¬ 
ing silver in her lone Olympic ap¬ 
pearance in 1998. 


“Oh, I think no matter what, 
whenever you put the jersey on 
and represent your country, it 
doesn’t matter if it’s exhibition or 
international play or the Olym¬ 
pics, you’re always making sure 
that you’re giving 100 percent,” 
Schuler said. 

Hockey Canada certainly has 
done its part to groom players for 
the world’s biggest stage. Women 
get a chance to first start putting 
on the national sweater with that 
maple leaf as part of the under- 
18 team, then there’s the national 
development team that plays a 
three-game series with the Unit¬ 
ed States each summer along 
with other events. 

If Canada needed any extra 
motivation, they need only look at 
the United States having won the 
last four world championships 
and eight of the last 10. 

“You don’t want to go out there 
not having that pressure behind 
you,” Wakefield said. “I think 
we can become complacent with 
coming in second. So it’s nice to 
feel the desire to need a win.” 
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Diligent Diggs helping Vikings go deep 


By Dave Campbell 
Associated Press 

EDEN PRAIRIE, Minn.—The 
path for Stefon Diggs to last-play 
touchdown fame and sudden Min¬ 
nesota savior didn’t start with 
such brilliance. 

Diggs has only arrived at this 
stage of his life and his career, a 
Vikings standout on the verge of a 
Super Bowl, with an unrelenting 
diligence and a dose of humility. 

For all the natural talent of a 
consensus five-star recruit com¬ 
ing out of high school, he’s sure 
had to work hard to get here. 

“He’s my guy. I love him to 
death. I appreciate all he does 
for this team, and I appreciate all 
he’s done for me,” fellow wide re¬ 
ceiver Adam Thielen said. “He’s 
pushed me harder than anybody 
has pushed me in my life.” 

Remember those first three 
regular-season games in the 
NFL? Not really. He was a healthy 
scratch on the sideline. 

That’s a long way from the 61- 
yard catch-turn-run sequence 
that Diggs produced as time ex¬ 
pired on Sunday that sent the Vi¬ 
kings to the NFC championship 
game with a 29-24 victory over 
New Orleans. 

“He continually has gotten bet¬ 
ter over the past three years,” 
tight end Kyle Rudolph said. 

“It’s awesome to see guys like 
that who work so hard have an 
opportunity in such a big moment 
and for them to make the most of 
it.” 

Treating each practice as if it’s 



Jim Mone/AP 


Vikings wide receiver Stefon 
Diggs has had ups and downs 
throughout career, but there’s 
been no greater high on the field 
than his 61-yard touchdown 
reception on the final play 
Sunday against the Saints. 



Minnesota Vikings (14-3) 
at Philadelphia Eagles (14-3) 

AFN-Sports 

10:30 p.m. Sunday GET 
6:30 a.m. Monday JKT 
Series: Tied 13-13. Vikings have 
won two of past three. 

Last meeting: The Eagles beat the 
Vikings 21-10 on Oct. 23, 2016 at 
Philadelphia. 

Notes: Minnesota ranked first in 
total defense (275.9 ypg) and scor¬ 
ing defense (15.8 points per game). 
... Philadelphia is 8-1 at home, in¬ 
cluding the playoffs, in 2017.... The 
Eagles tied for first in the league 
with -f 162 point differential. 


a game is a common response 
from teammates asked about 
Diggs and his work ethic. Thielen 
and Diggs are widely considered 
to be two of the sharpest and sav- 
viest route runners in the league. 

“He wants to win. Whether he’s 
getting the ball or he’s not getting 
ball, blocking or not, whatever 
he’s doing, he wants to win,” Vi¬ 
kings cornerback Mackensie Al¬ 
exander said, adding: “The thing 
I love about Diggs is he doesn’t let 
the game be bigger than him. He 


just kind of goes in the game, and 
it’s just another game. That allows 
you to play well.” 

Setbacks became a recurring 
theme for Diggs, who chose to 
stay in his home state and play 
for Maryland so his family could 
watch him more often despite of¬ 
fers from powerhouse programs 
such as Auburn, Florida and USC. 

With the Terrapins, though, he 
caught passes from four different 
quarterbacks over three seasons. 


with more than one starter used 
each year. 

Injuries each season kept him 
from playing a full schedule, in¬ 
cluding a broken leg as a sopho¬ 
more and a lacerated kidney as a 
junior. 

When he declared for the draft 
a year early, there were also ques¬ 
tions from NFL teams about his 
attitude and compliance. 

After high stepping and somer¬ 
saulting into the end zone in one 
game in 2013, coach Randy Edsall 
pulled him aside for a mild ad¬ 
monishment to remind him about 
the importance of reputation. 

With substandard 6-foot height 
also a factor, Diggs fell to the fifth 
round for the Vikings to find one 
of the true steals of that 2015 
draft. He made an immediate im¬ 
pact in his debut at Denver, with 
six receptions for 87 yards. Four 
games in, he had 419 yards and 
two touchdowns. 

“When I was going into the 
combine and stuff like that, I had 
100 percent confidence in my¬ 
self,” Diggs said on Wednesday, 
as the Vikings reconvened for 
practice in preparation for their 
game Sunday at Philadelphia. 

“I had a lot of support along the 
way. I had some great coaches 
and some great teammates that 
pushed me in the right direction. 
I’ll never take all the credit.” 

His production waned down the 
stretch of his rookie season, with 
quarterback Teddy Bridgewater 
still developing on the job. 

In Sam Bradford’s first game 
for Minnesota in 2016, the lid-lift¬ 


er at U.S. Bank Stadium against 
rival Green Bay, Diggs hauled 
in 13 catches for 182 yards and 
a score in front of a prime time 
Sunday night audience. 

But a groin injury cost him 
one game and some momentum. 
Then he hurt his knee and missed 
another game. 

His first two games at home in 
2017 were showstoppers, with two 
touchdowns apiece, but that groin 
injury popped up again at Chica¬ 
go and kept him out for the next 
two weeks. Thielen, meanwhile, 
surpassed him as Case Keenum’s 
favorite target. 

There was Diggs in the huddle 
on Sunday, though, with 10 sec¬ 
onds left listening to Keenum tell 
the receivers he was going to give 
somebody a shot. 

“It meant so much to me to see 
my quarterback believe in me the 
last play of the game,” said Diggs, 
who began crying hard enough to 
cut short and turn away from one 
of his on-field TV interviews after 
the winning touchdown. 

His younger brother, Trevon 
Diggs, happened to be in the sta¬ 
dium that evening for his first live 
NFL game. He’s a cornerback and 
punt returner for Alabama who 
just won a national championship. 
Their father, Aron Diggs, died 10 
years ago of heart failure. 

“He started me in football. He 
played a huge part in what’s going 
on now. That’s the biggest thing. 
Kind of try and thank him prior 
to the game, him and God,” Diggs 
said, “and try and keep that thing 
going.” 


Ngakoue aims to turn heads 



Eric Christian Smith/AP 


Jaguars defensive end Yannick Ngakoue led the NFL with six forced 
fumbles in the regular season and added another one last week in 
the divisional playoff game at Pittsburgh. 


By Mark Long 

Associated Press 

JACKSONVILLE, Fla. — Yan¬ 
nick Ngakoue has a knack for the 
strip-sack, an innate ability to 
knock balls out of the hands of 
quarterbacks. 

The Jacksonville Jaguars de¬ 
fensive end has 11 forced fumbles 
in two seasons, including a mo¬ 
mentum-turning one in a victory 
at Pittsburgh last week. Ngakoue 
led the NFL with six forced fum¬ 
bles during the regular season to 
go along with 12 sacks, and could 
pose significant problems for the 
New England Patriots (14-3) in the 
AFC championship game Sunday. 

If so, he might even get the rec¬ 
ognition he feels he deserves. 

A third-round draft pick from 
Maryland in 2016, Ngakoue has 
been somewhat overshadowed 
with the Jaguars (12-6). Those 
perceived slights keep him 
motivated. 

“Those scouts who passed me 
up and didn’t think I was good 
enough probably feel stupid right 
now,” Ngakoue said Wednesday. 

Although cornerback Jalen 
Ramsey, defensive end Calais 
Campbell and linebacker Telvin 
Smith have garnered more acco¬ 
lades than Ngakoue, it would be 
easy to argue that the pass-rush¬ 
ing specialist is as important to 



Jacksonville Jaguars (12-6) 
at New England Patriots (14-3) 

AFN-Sports 
7 p.m. Sunday GET 
3 a.m. Monday JKT 
Series: Patriots lead all-time 
series 10-1. New England has won 
the past seven meetings. 

Last meeting: New England beat 
Jacksonville 51-17 on Sept. 27, 

2015 at Foxborough, Mass. 

Notes: Jacksonville led the NFL 
with 7 defensive TDs and ranked 
second in the league with 55 sacks 
and 21 INTs.... New England led 
the NFL in total offense (394.2 
ypg) and was first in the AFG in 
scoring (28.6 points per game). 


one of the league’s top defenses 
as anyone. 

Ngakoue has been involved 
in five of the eight touchdowns 
scored by Jacksonville’s defense 
this season. Four of his strip- 


sacks went for touchdowns, and 
he recovered a fumble in Week 17 
at Tennessee that he returned 67 
yards for a score. 

Overlooked? Not by his coaches 
and teammates. 

“I tell him all the time, ‘When 
you start getting it like you’re 
going to get very soon, just make 
sure you stay focused cause that is 
a motivating factor and it should 
be,”’ Campbell said. “Everybody 
wants to get your accolade and 
get your respect for how hard you 
work, but at the end of the day, his 
biggest motivation is providing 
for his family and his mother and 
really just trying to be the best. 

“He wants to hopefully have a 
gold jacket one day. He has the 
potential to do so, too.” 

Ngakoue has 20 career sacks, 
the most by anyone in franchise 
history during a two-year span. 

But his reputation around the 
league seems to be more as a hot¬ 
headed player than a can’t-block 
edge rusher. 

“He is a very emotional player,” 
Jaguars coach Doug Marrone 
said. “I think people can feed off 
of that. He has had a very good 
year. He is still the same type of 
guy that plays with a chip on his 
shoulder. I think we all know that 
when we see him. He plays ex¬ 
tremely hard. He goes 100 mph 


every single play.” 

Ngakoue’s approach wasn’t 
ideal as rookie. He often missed 
tackles and ran past the ball in 
an attempt to get to quarterbacks. 
But he’s been more sound in his 
second season, although his 30 
tackles is what probably kept him 
getting more Pro Bowl attention. 
He was a third alternate, which 
left him feeling snubbed. 

“I want to be the best at my 
position, period,” Ngakoue said. 
“When you talk about guys like 
Von Miller, you talk about guys 


like Khalil Mack, you’ve got to 
put my name in there. 

“I don’t feel like [I get enough 
credit]. When you talk about our 
defense, when you talk about edge 
rushers, I should be one of the 
guys being talked about. There’s 
not too many guys who get the 
ball out and get strip-sacks. Why 
am I not being talked about with 
the other guys?” 

Another big game on the AFC’s 
biggest stage could change that. 

“I want to wake guys up and for 
people to see,” he said. 
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Adrian Kraus/AP 


Buffalo Bills quarterback Tyrod Taylor, left, is sacked by New England Patriots outside linebacker Kyle 
Van Noy during a game in Orchard Park, N.Y., last month. After being traded to New England early last 
season. Van Noy contributed sparingly during the Patriots’ Super Bowl run. Thrust into a leadership 
role following Dont’a Hightower’s season-ending injury. Van Noy is the latest example of a previously 
unknown player that has flourished in New England. 

Van Noy's versatility is key 


Once-unheralded LB is now among Patriots’ defensive leaders 


By Kyle Hightower 

Associated Press 

FOXBOROUGH, Mass. — Not 
being in the limelight has never 
bothered Kyle Van Noy. 

He didn’t start an NFL game 
until his third season when he 
was with the Detroit Lions, and 
even then was thought of as a role 
player. 

So now being considered one 
of the leaders on a Patriots de¬ 
fense that is on the cusp of mak¬ 
ing a return trip to the Super 
Bowl seems somewhat out of 
place for the fourth-year line¬ 
backer as he heads into Sunday’s 
AFC championship game against 
Jacksonville. 

“Fve been in so many situa¬ 
tions since Fve been here,” Van 
Noy said of the increased role 
he’s had in New England. 

“I mean going deep in the play¬ 
offs last year and then playing all 
of the games this year. ... Each 
and every game there’s differ¬ 
ent situations, different scenarios 
that come up. So I would say that 
my awareness has gone up a lot 
since Fve been here.” 

The same could be said about 
his value. 

When linebacker Dont’a High¬ 
tower went down with a season¬ 
ending torn pectoral muscle in 
the Patriots’ win over the Fal¬ 
cons in Week 7, it left a void in 
the side of a defense that entered 
2017 young and inexperienced up 
front. 

New England had already given 
up 30 or more points three times 
to that point and was ranked 23rd 
in the NFL in scoring defense, al¬ 
lowing 23.7 points per game. 

Van Noy began the season 
starting at outside linebacker 


Did you know 


3^ 


Three of the 
remaining four 
clubs — the \ 

Eagles, Vikings 's—/ 
and Jaguars — missed 
the playoffs in 2016 , 
marking the first 
time since 2008 that 
three teams advanced 
to the conference 
championship games 
after missing the 
postseason in the 
previous year. 

SOURCE: NFL Communications 

alongside Elandon Roberts in 
the middle and Hightower at the 
other outside spot. 

But when Hightower went 
down, the coaching staff asked 
Van Noy to handle multiple roles, 
playing both on the edge and in 
the middle of the field at times. 

Safety and defensive captain 
Devin McCourty said that the 26- 
year-old showed glimpses of that 
versatility even last season. 

It’s why it wasn’t strange for 
him to see Van Noy tackle the 
responsibility of receiving the 
defensive play call from the side¬ 
line, another role that he’s inher¬ 
ited with Hightower out. 

He flourished in them all, and 
over the final nine weeks of the 
season New England got stingier 
on defense. 


By the end of the season it 
was allowing just 18.5 points per 
game — the fifth-best mark in 
the league. 

Van Noy missed three of the 
final four games with a calf in¬ 
jury, but still finished the regu¬ 
lar season third on the team with 
73 tackles and second with SVi 
sacks. Van Noy’s sack total was 
just a half-sack short of Hightow¬ 
er’s career-high of six in 2014. 

“It helps our defense out a lot, 
and he’s one of a lot of guys on 
our defense that have been able 
to play different positions that 
allow us to do different things de¬ 
fensively,” McCourty said. “He’s 
been a leader, he’s run the huddle 
kind of since he’s been in there.” 

Coach Bill Belichick said conti¬ 
nuity and execution has improved 
all over the defense, with lots of 
contributions from Van Noy and 
others such as Trey Flowers, 
Marquis Flowers, Adam Butler, 
Deatrich Wise Jr. and Ricky Jean 
Francois. 

“Some of the guys that are 
playing now weren’t playing. If 
we had had this conversation 
in the middle of the season, you 
wouldn’t be asking about them,” 
Belichick said. 

Van Noy said any success he’s 
had is simply a product of his 
environment. 

“There are a lot of superstar 
defensive players that aren’t even 
talked about,” he said. “When I 
was with the Detroit Lions there 
was a guy named DeAndre Levy 
who never made a Pro Bowl, but 
who everybody knew, if you played 
football, who he was. There are 
situations like that all the time. 
And there’s teams that have real¬ 
ly good defenses that aren’t talked 
about. We’re one of them.” 


Aggressive: Eagles’ 
coaches take chances 


FROM BACK PAGE 

coach Doug Pederson said 
Wednesday. 

“Sometimes you just don’t do 
the norm, you just don’t do what 
everybody expects you to do and 
sometimes that can help you. I’m 
calculated by it, but at the same 
time. I’m going to make sure that 
I’m putting our guys in a good 
position.” 

Foies underthrew the long pass 
to Torrey Smith to start the divi¬ 
sional playoff game, but a pass in¬ 
terference call gave the Eagles a 
42-yard gain to the Falcons 25. 

Jay Ajayi fumbled on the next 
play or perhaps the game wouldn’t 
have come down to a defensive 
stand at the end to preserve Phil¬ 
adelphia’s 15-10 win. 

“Take a shot,” Pederson said 
explaining his decision to throw 
long into a stiff wind. 

On the touchdown drive early 
in the second quarter, Philadel¬ 
phia faced third-and-3 from the 
Falcons 24. Foies faked a pitch to 
running back Corey Clement and 
handed off to Agholor on an in¬ 
side counter with Pro Bowl right 
tackle Lane Johnson pulling out 
and leading the way. Agholor took 
it to the Falcons 3. It was the first 
time Pederson called the play this 
season. 

“Coach has just had a knack 


of seemingly calling those at the 
right time,” offensive coordinator 
Frank Reich said. 

“It comes up different every 
week. We really work well as a 
staff together in game planning. 
Sometimes we think we like 
something and we go out on the 
practice field and it doesn’t quite 
look like it’s ready. So, we have to 
keep it in the crock pot for anoth¬ 
er week or start over with a new 
recipe.” 

Three plays later, tight end 
Trey Burton lined up at fullback 
and Blount followed his block into 
the end zone for a 1-yard TD run. 
Pederson didn’t think twice about 
going for it instead of kicking a 
game-tying field goal. 

“The ball was just inside the 1- 
yard line, and we had confidence 
to go for it in that situation,” Ped¬ 
erson said. “We were real close 
and the guys did a great job.” 

During the regular season, 
only Green Bay (28) went for it on 
fourth down more than Philadel¬ 
phia (26). The Eagles converted 17 
times for 65.4 percent, third-best 
behind New Orleans (80 percent 
on 12-for-15) and Jacksonville 
(76.9 percent on lO-for-13). Min¬ 
nesota is l-for-7 on fourth down, 
fewest attempts in the league. 

“You always want to be aggres¬ 
sive,” Foies said. “I love Coach’s 
calls.” 


^You always want to be aggressive. I love 
Coach’s calls. ’ 

Nick Foies 

Eagles quarterback, on head coach Doug Pederson’s play calling. 



Pictured from left, Philadelphia Eagles offensive coordinator, 

Frank Reich, head coach Doug Pederson, offensive line coach Jeff 
Stoutland and tight ends coach Justin Peelle talk during a game 
against the Lions in Detroit. Whether it’s a deep pass into the wind 
on the first play from scrimmage, going for it on fourth down or 
trying new plays, the Eagles’ offensive coaching staff is aggressive 
no matter the conditions. 
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Spread thin 

Columbus limps in to 2018 
missing top stars » Page 55 



By Rob Maaddi 

Associated Press 

PHILADELPHIA 

N ick Foies threw a deep pass into the wind 
on the first play from scrimmage against 
the Falcons, LeGarrette Blount scored 
the only touchdown on fourth down and 
wide receiver Nelson Agholor ran 21 yards on a 
new play. 


The Philadelphia Eagles (14-3) are aggressive no 
matter what. 

They’ll need that approach when they face the 
Minnesota Vikings (14-3) and their top-ranked de¬ 
fense in the NFC championship game on Sunday. 

“You’d probably call me unorthodox with some of 
the decisions I’ve made on fourth downs and going 
for it, 2-point conversions, things like that,” Eagles 
SEE AGGRESSIVE ON PAGE 63 


Philadelphia coach Pederson believes 
in ‘taking his shot’ - no matter what 


Inside: 

■ Unheralded LB has been secret to Pats’ defensive resurgence, Page 63 


Silver may have to act to curb misbehavior 


» Page 57 
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